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PART IV. 


To the lists of books prefixed to Parts I, II, and III 


add the following : 


35. Luther's Primary Works, together with his Shorter and 
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37. 
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Larger Catechisms. Translated into English. Edited, 
with Theological and Historical Essays, by HENRY 
Wace, D.D., and C. A. BUCHHEIM, Ph.D. (London, 
1896.) 

Sylloge Confessionum sub tempus reformandae Ecclesiae 
editarum. Editio altera et auctior. (Oxonii, 1827.) 
ZWINGLII Ofgera. (Tiguri, 1581.) 

M. BUCERI de vera et falsa Caenae Dominicae Admini- 
stratione libri duo. (Neuburgi Danubii, 1546.) 
MARTINI BUCERI Scripta Anglicana fere omnia, (Basileae, 
1577-) 


. Institutio Christianae Religionis. JOHANNE CALVINO 


Authore. (Genevae, 1637.) 

Acta Genuina SS. Ocecumenici Concilii Tridentini ab 
Angelo Massarello Episcopo Thelesino ejusdem Concilit 
Secretario conscripta. Nunc primum integra edita. Ab 
AUGUSTINO THEINER. (Zagrabiae, 1874.) 


THE end of the fifteenth century and the beginning of the 
sixteenth were times of movement and life. Europe was 
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astir with new ideas. Enterprise and investigation, discovery 
and thought, were active. New knowledge and new methods 
meant, as always, the challenging of much that was old. 
Explanation and defence, as well as assertion, were required 
from the Church; and the challenge which her traditions 
had to meet was directed not least against the doctrine of 
the Mass. 

XV. The publication of the ‘ Ninety-five Theses’ by 
Martin Luther at Wittenberg on October 31, 1517, was 
followed in the latter half of 1520 by his three works usually 
known as ‘ The Three Great Reformation Treatises ’"—namely, 
Address to the Christian Nobility of the German Nation 
respecting the Reformation of the Christian Estate, Concerning 
Christian Liberty, On the Babylonish Captivity of the Church. 
The ‘theses’ dealt chiefly with the nature and effects of 
penitence. These treatises discussed many theological and 
other subjects. The third of them, that entitled On the 
Babylonish Captivity of the Church, contained a section 
‘concerning the Lord’s Supper.’ From it and from his later 
Short Catechism and Greater Catechism may be gathered 
Luther’s opinions as to the doctrine and use of the Holy 
Eucharist. 

In the part of On the Babylonish Captivity of the Church 
in which he deals with this subject Luther begins by limiting 
the number of the Sacraments to ‘three, Baptism, Penance, 
and the Bread,’ though, he says, it would be ‘according to 
the usage of Scripture’ to ‘hold that there was only one 
Sacrament and three sacramental signs! After putting 
aside the sixth chapter of St. John’s Gospel ‘as not saying a 
single syllable about the Sacrament,’*? he maintains at some 
length that the Eucharist ought to be received in both kinds 
by all.* He then proceeds to discuss the doctrine of this 
Sacrament. Having considered the alternatives that there 
is ‘real bread and real wine’ remaining after consecration, 


' On the Babylonish Captivity of the Church, p. 301. (The references 
to this treatise and to the Short Catechism and the Greater Catechism 
are to the edition by Dr. Wace and Dr. Buchheim, prefixed to this 
article.) 

2 lbid. 3 OP. cit. pp. 302-10. 
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and that ‘only their accidents’ remain, he has ‘ established ’ 
his ‘conscience’ 


‘in the former opinion, namely, that there is real bread and real 
wine, in which is the real Flesh and real Blood of Christ, in no 
other manner and in no less degree than the other party assert them 
to be under the accidents.’ ! 


Thus, for himself, he rejects the scholastic doctrine of 
Transubstantiation. He does not, however, claim that all 
others also should reject it. His contention is that, while it 
is lawful as an opinion, it may not be imposed as of faith. 


‘I quite consent, then,’ he says, ‘ that whoever chooses to hold 
either opinion should do so. My only object now is to remove 
scruples of conscience, so that no man may fear being guilty of heresy 
if he believes that real bread and real wine are present on the altar. 
Let him know that he is at liberty, without peril to his salvation, to 
imagine, think, or believe in either of the two ways, since here there 
is no necessity of faith.’ ? 

‘In the Sacrament it is not necessary to the presence of the real 
Body and real Blood that the bread and wine should be transub- 
stantiated, so that Christ may be contained beneath the accidents ; 
but while both bread and wine continue there, it can be said with 
truth, “This bread is My Body; this wine is My Blood,” and 
conversely. Thus for the present will I understand this matter in 
honour of the holy words of God, which I will not allow to have 
violence done them by the petty reasonings of men, or to be distorted 
into meanings alien to them. I give leave, however, to others to 
follow the other opinion, which is distinctly laid down in the decretal, 
provided only (as I have said) they do not press us to accept their 
opinions as articles of faith.’ * 


Leaving it lawful, in his judgment, either to accept or to 
reject the scholastic doctrine of Transubstantiation, Luther 
vehemently asserts, as in the passage quoted above, that he 
‘will not allow’ ‘the holy words of God’ ‘to have violence 
done them by the petty reasonings of men, or to be distorted 
into meanings alien to them.’ This is the ground which he 
takes continually in maintaining the real presence of the 
Body and Blood of Christ. 


‘If, for my part,’ he says, ‘I cannot understand how the bread 


1 OP. cit. p. 311. | 2 Ibid. 3 Of. cit. pp. 316, 317. 
s2 
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can be the Body of Christ, I will bring my understanding into 
captivity to the obedience of Christ, and firmly believe, in simple 
adherence to His Word, not only that the Body of Christ is in the 
bread, but that the bread is the Body of Christ.’ ! 


But in his mind, so far from Transubstantiation being the 
only possible method of the accomplishment of the words of 
Christ, it is not implied in the literal meaning of Holy 
Scripture,? and was not held by the Church for ‘more than 
twelve centuries.’* Nor is the assertion of it required by 
reason as a condition of maintaining the real presence of the 
Body and Blood : 


‘Why should not Christ be able to include His Body within the 
substance of bread, as well as within the accidents? Fire and iron, 
two different substances, are so mingled in red-hot iron that every 
part of it is both fire and iron. Why may not the glorious Body of 
Christ much more be in every part of the substance of the bread ?’4 


Up to this point the teaching of Luther about the 
Eucharist in this treatise has been very clear. The bread 
and the wine are the Body and Blood of Christ because He 
Himself has said so. They are still bread and wine as well 
as the Body and Blood of Christ. On his view the Body 
and Blood are as really present as on the scholastic doctrine 
of Transubstantiation, which, though it may be held by those 
who wish for it, is not to be imposed on any as of faith. 
A long passage of great difficulty and obscurity follows. 
The main object is evidently to reject the idea that the 
celebration of the Eucharist is the performance of a good 
work and the offering of a sacrifice. Against this idea, he 
maintains that in the words of institution, ‘and absolutely in 
nothing else, lies the whole force, nature, and substance of 
the Mass’;° that ‘the Mass or Sacrament of the altar is the 
testament of Christ, which He left behind Him at His death, 
to be distributed to those who believe in Him,’ and ‘a promise 
of the remission of sins made to us by God, and such a 
promise as has been confirmed by the death of the Son of 


1 Of. cit. p. 316. 2 Of. cit. pp. 312, 313. 
3 OD. cit. p. 313. * Ibid. 
5 OD. cit. p. 318. 
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God’;! that it is therefore to be approached ‘ by no works, 
no strength, no merits, but by faith alone’;* that, though 
prayers are offered in connexion with it, it is itself‘a gift 
from ’ God, and not an offering made by man to Him;* and 
that, consequently, it is not a ‘sacrifice.* The bread and, 
the wine are, indeed, 


‘ presented beforehand to receive a blessing, that they may be 
sanctified by the word and prayer. But after being blessed and 
consecrated, they are no longer offered, but are received as a gift 
from God. And in this matter let the priest consider that the 
Gospel is to be preferred to all canons and collects composed by 
men ; and the Gospel, as we have seen, does not allow the Mass to 
be a sacrifice.’ ® 


Amid all which is obscure in this treatment of the subject 
the denial of the Eucharistic sacrifice is plain. And there is 
one passage which, in distinction from the clear assertions of 
the real presence of the Body and Blood of Christ previously 
referred to, strongly recalls the writings of John Wessel,® 
which Luther at this time does not appear to have read.’ 
He there writes : 


‘In the Mass the Word of Christ is the testament ; the bread and 
wine are the Sacrament. And as there is greater power in the word 
than in the sign, so is there greater power in the testament than in 
the Sacrament. A man can have and use the word or testament 
without the sign or Sacrament. “ Believe,” saith Augustine, “and 
thou hast eaten” ; but in what do we believe except in the word of 
Him who promises? Thus I can have the Mass daily, nay hourly, 
since, as often as I will, I can set before myself the words of Christ, 
and nourish and strengthen my faith in them ; and this is in very 
truth spiritual eating and drinking.’ ® 


The Short Catechism defines ‘the Sacrament of the 
altar’ as 


‘the very Body and Blood of our Lord Jesus Christ, under the 


1 Of. cit. p. 319. 2 OD. cit. p. 320. 

3 Of. cit. p. 333- * Ibid. 5 Of. cit. p. 336. 

® See Part III of this article, Church Quarterly Review, January, 
1902, pp. 453, 454- 

7 See Robertson, History of the Christian Church, viii. 359. 

8 On the Babylonish Captivity of the Church, p. 326. 
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bread and wine, for us Christians to eat and to drink, under the in- 
stitution of Christ Himself.’ ! 


In the Greater Catechism he says that ‘the Sacrament of 
the altar’ is 


*the true Body and Blood of our Lord Jesus Christ in and under 
the bread and wine, through Christ’s word, appointed for us Christians 
to eat and drink. . . . The word, I say, is what makes and distin- 
guishes the Sacrament, so that it is not mere bread and wine, but is, 
and is called, the Body and Blood of Christ ; for it is written, 
** Accedit verbum ad elementum et fit sacramentum,” when the word 
is added to the outward thing, it becomes aSacrament. This saying 
of St. Augustine is so precise and well expressed that he has scarcely 
said anything better. The word must make the element a Sacrament, 
otherwise it remains a mere element. Now, it is the word and 
ordinance, not of a prince or an emperor, but of the Most High God ; 
wherefore all His creatures shall fall at His feet, saying, Yea, it shall 
be as He says, and shall be accepted in all honour, fear, and 
humility. With these words thou canst strengthen thy conscience 
and say, Even though a hundred thousand devils, with all their 
fanatics, were to come and ask, How can bread and wine be the Body 
and Blood of Christ, etc.? yet I know that all the spirits and 
learned men together are not so wise as is the little finger of the 
Almighty. And we have here Christ’s own words, “ Take, eat ; this 
is My Body: drink ye all of it; this is the new testament in My 
Blood.” ’? 


Continually in his other writings Luther insists on the 
point that Christ has said that the bread and the wine are His 
Body and Blood; and that therefore, whatever difficulties 
may be presented to reason by this statement, it must be 
resolutely affirmed.* And he was careful to deny the charge 
of a material view of ‘impanation’ brought against him by 
his opponents, on the ground of his assertions of the continued 
existence of the bread and wine: 


‘We poor sinners,’ he says, ‘are not so foolish as to believe that 
the Body of Christ exists in the bread in the same visible manner in 


1 Short Catechism, p. 17. 

® Greater Catechism, pp. 144, 145. 

* See Gieseler, Compendium of Ecclesiastical History, v. 338, 339 
(English translation) ; Hagenbach, History of Christian Doctrines, iii. 
157-59 (English translation). 
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which bread is in the basket, or wine in the goblet, as the en- 
thusiasts would lay to our charge, in order to deride our foolish- 
ness.’ ! 

In Luther’s later teaching the subject of the Eucharistic 
presence was complicated by the view he adopted of the 
ubiquity of the Manhood, and consequently of the Body, of 
Christ.? 

The authoritative documents drawn up by the early 
Lutherans contain much the same doctrine as that in the 
writings of Luther himself. A conference held at Marburg in 
October 1529 had failed to draw up a statement about the 
Eucharist which both Lutherans and Zwinglians could accept. 
Definitions, about a part of which there had been agree- 
ment at Marburg, were made the basis of a series of seven- 
teen articles assented to by Lutheran representatives at 
Schwabach in the same month. These, again, supplied the 
foundation of the ‘Confession of Augsburg.’ This document 
was drawn up by Melancthon, received the commendation of 
Luther, was signed by representatives of the German States,® 
and was presented to the Emperor Charles V. at the Diet of 
Augsburg on June 25, 1530. The tenth article of the ‘ Con- 
fession’ itself was entitled, ‘Concerning the Lord’s Supper.’ 
It stated : 

‘Concerning the Lord’s Supper they teach that the Body and 
Blood of Christ are really present (vere adsint), and are given 
(distribuantur) to those who partake (vescentibus) at the Supper of 
the Lord ; and they condemn those who teach otherwise.’ 4 


An Appendix on the Amendment of Abuses contained a 
lengthy statement headed, ‘Concerning the Mass.’ This 
statement repudiated the idea that the Lutherans had 


1 Luther, Werke, xx. 1012 (Walch’s edition), quoted in Hagenbach, 
op. cit. iii. 158, 159. 

2 See Hagenbach, of. ci¢. iii. 159. Cf Harnack, History of Dogma, 
vii. 261-66 (English translation). 

8 John, Elector of Saxony ; George, Margrave of Brandenburg ; 
Ernest, Duke of Liineburg; Philip, Landgrave of Hesse ; John Frederick, 
Electoral Prince of Saxony; Francis, Duke of Liineburg ; Wolfgang, 
Prince of Anhalt ; the Senate and Magistracy of Niirnberg; and the 
Senate of Reutlingen. 

* Sylloge Confessionum, p. 126. 
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‘abolished the Mass,’ ‘ for the Mass is retained among us, and 
is celebrated with the greatest reverence’; condemned in 
strong terms the custom of payments for Masses ; explained 
the restriction of the celebration of Mass to occasions when 
there were communicants by asserting that ‘private Masses’ 
(privatae missae) had been inextricably mingled with the 
practice of paying for them; and referred to the errors in 
which the Mass had been regarded as a satisfaction for actual 


sin parallel to the death of our Lord as a satisfaction for - 


original sin, and was viewed as a ‘work (opus) blotting out 
the sins of the living and the dead by the mere fact of its 
being offered (ex opere operato).’' Moreover, the sacrificial 
aspect of the Eucharist appears to have been limited to that 
expressed in the words— 


‘ Christ commanded to do in remembrance of Him (facere in sui 
memoriam); wherefore the Mass has been instituted that in those 
who use the Sacrament their faith may recollect (recordetur) what 
benefits it receives by means of Christ, and may establish and com- 
fort the timid conscience. For this is to remember (meminisse) 
Christ, to remember (meminisse) and feel that the benefits are 
really presented (vere exhibeantur) to us. Nor is it enough to 
recollect (recordari) a history; because even the Jews and the 
wicked can recollect (recordari) this. The Mass, then, is to be 
celebrated (facienda) for this purpose, that in it the Sacrament may 
be given (porrigatur) to those who have need of comfort, as 
Ambrose says, Because I sin ever, I ought ever to receive the 
cure.’ ? 

Ten years later, in 1540, the ‘Confession of Augsburg’ 
was revised by Melancthon, partly as an attempt to find a 
means of agreement between the Lutherans and the followers 
of Zwingli. In this new edition the tenth article was modi- 
fied so as to be— 


‘Concerning the Lord’s Supper they teach that together with 
(cum) the bread and wine the Body and Blood of Christ are really 
presented (vere exhibeantur) to those who partake (vescentibus) at 
the Supper of the Lord.’ * 


1 Op. cit. pp. 138-41. On the views of the Eucharist referred to 
compare Part III. of this article, Church Quarterly Review, January 1902, 


PPp- 445, 446. 
2 Syli. Conf. p. 140. 3 Of. cit. p. 172. 
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In this form of the article there were four important 
alterations. The express assertion ‘together with the bread 
and wine’ was added. The declaration that ‘the Body and 
Blood of Christ are really present’ was omitted. The state- 
ment that the Body and Blood of Christ are ‘ given’ (distri- 
buantur) to the communicants was altered to a statement that 
they are ‘ presented’ (exhibeantur) to them, so as to avoid 
what was held to be an explicit assertion that the Body and 
Blood of Christ are given in the Sacrament even to those who 
communicate unworthily. The words ‘they condemn those 
who teach otherwise’ were omitted. 

In the Appendix on the Amendment of Abuses as altered 
in 1540 the section ‘Concerning the Mass’ followed in an 
enlarged form the lines adopted in 1530. Like Luther him- 
self, it appears, in clearing away perverted ideas about the 
Eucharistic sacrifice, to deny the sacrifice in any ordinary 
sense. Among the statements contained in it are the 
following : 

‘ The Mass has been instituted for a recollection (recordationem), 
that is, that those who use the Lord’s Supper may by the recol- 
lection (recordatione) of the benefit of Christ stablish and strengthen 
their faith and comfort their terrified consciences. Nor is the Mass 
a satisfaction for penalty (poena), but it has been instituted for the 
sake of remission of guilt (propter remissionem culpae), that is, not 
that it may be a satisfaction for guilt (culpa), but that it may be 
a Sacrament by the use of which we may be reminded (admoneamur) 
of the benefit of Christ and of the remission of guilt (culpae).’! 

‘The chief reason for the institution is that faith may be there 
aroused (excitetur) and exercised (exerceatur) when we receive this 
pledge (pignus) of grace.’ ? 

In 1551 Melancthon again revised the ‘Confession of 
Augsburg,’ and it was published in an altered and enlarged 
form as the ‘Saxon Confession.’ It represents substantially 
the same position as the ‘Confession of Augsburg.’ On 
two matters statements contained in it may be noticed. 
With regard to the sacrificial aspect of the Eucharist it 
is said : 

‘ The ancient Church uses the words sacrifice and offering, but 


1 Op. cit. p. 194. 2 Of. cit. p. 196. 
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thereby understands the whole action, prayer, reception, recollection at 
(recordationem), faith, hope, confession, and thanksgiving. This is 
whole inner and outer action, in one converted to God, and in the to 
whole Church, is in very truth a sacrifice of praise, or Eucharistic ar 


(€dxapeorixdv), and a reasonable service (Aoyixy Aarpeia) ; and, when 
the Lord says, “‘ The true worshippers shall worship the Father in 


spirit and in truth,” He affirms that there are not ordered in the New : of 
Testament any external sacrifices which must be offered even it d 
there be no movements of the Holy Ghost in the heart, as under al 
the law it was necessary for the Paschal ceremony to be observed.’ ! Cc 
‘We preserve the whole rite of the Church of the Apostles. And o1 
it is a continual sacrifice to proclaim the uncorrupted doctrine of the w 
Gospel and to call on God rightly ; lastly, as the Lord says, to of 
“worship the Father in spirit and in truth.” Here also we hold fast os 
the right (verum) use of the Sacraments. Since we preserve all 
these things most faithfully, we preserve with the greatest reverence ‘. 
the continual sacrifice.’ ? th 
m 
With regard to the use of the Sacrament outside the ta 
service for Communion it is said : if 
‘One part of the Sacrament is taken away from the people’ [Ze. th 
by the opponents of the Lutherans and other Reformers] ; ‘ the S 
other part also is carried about outside the ordained use (extra usum C 
institutum circumfertur), and is adored contrary to the nature of the B 
Sacrament (contra rationem sacramenti).’® ti 
‘The Sacraments are actions ordained by God, and the things 
themselves (res ipsas) have not the nature of a Sacrament (rationem * 
sacramenti) outside the ordained use (extra usum institutum), but in a 
the ordained use (in usu instituto) Christ is really and substantially Ww 
(vere et substantialiter) present in this Communion, and the Body u 
and Blood of Christ are really presented (vere exhiberi) to those who a 
receive (sumentibus), and Christ bears witness that He is in them 
and that He makes them His members, and that He has washed re 
them with His Blood, as also Hilary says, “ When this is taken and 7 
drunk it brings about both that we are in Christ and that Christ is in ‘ 
us.” 24 
‘Since a rite outside the ordained use (ritus extra usum institu- é 
tum) has not the nature of a Sacrament (rationem sacramenti), let 
the devout and learned consider what a service (cultus) of idols takes 
place there. It is also clear sacrilege (manifesta profanatio) to carry ii 
1 OD. cit. p. 284. 2 Of. cit. pp. 286, 287. Ps 
3 Of. cit. p. 241. * Of. cit. p. 282. ¢ 
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‘tion about part of the Lord’s Supper and adore it, where in truth a part 
This is put to a use wholly different from that which was ordained (usum 
the toto genere diversum ab institutione), since the text says, “ Take, eat,” 
istic and since this spectacle is of late date.’ ! 
“ Ulrich Zwingli, the Swiss Reformer, was a contemporary 
New of Luther. Like Luther, he dissented from the scholastic 
ak ” doctrine of Transubstantiation. Unlike him, he abandoned 
nder also belief in the real presence of the Body and Blood of 
1?! Christ in the Eucharist. Regarding Sacraments as signs 
we only, he maintained that our Lord’s words at the institution 
e 


were figurative ; that the bread and the wine are only symbols 


nee of the Body and Blood of Christ ; and that they become holy 
all merely in the way by which 
“nce ‘a flower is more noble when it is put in the wreath of a bride 


than if it be used in some more common way, though as to its 
matter it be one and the same as the other flowers ; and as one who 
the takes from the king his signet ring is reckoned far more guilty than 
if he had taken only so much gold, though the matter be one and 
lie. the same.’ ? mY 


‘ the So he explained eating the Flesh and drinking the Blood of 
— Christ to denote trust in Him as having given His Flesh and 


a ae SS ee 
facet on 7 5 ae er ec 


‘leecher 


he Blood for our life, and regarded the Eucharist as a commemora- 
ings tion to Christians of the death of Christ, and not in any sense 
nem a sacrifice to the Father of Christ’s Body and Blood.* In the 
it in conference at Marburg in 1529, already mentioned, an attempt 
ially was made to formulate a statement of Eucharistic doctrine 
jody upon which Zwingli and Luther, and their followers, could a 
who agree. It proved impossible to do so, q 
hem It was the aim of Martin Bucer to discover a means of i 
shed reconciliation between the doctrine of Luther and that of 
and Zwingli. With Luther, he asserted that the communicant q 
wing receives the Body and Blood of Christ. With Zwingli, he 4 
situ denied that the Body and the Blood are to be connected with | 
, let 1 Of. cit. p. 285. i 
akes 2 Zwingli, Sermon preached at Bern in 1528 (Werke, ii. 270; Opera, J 
arry ii. 532). “fi 


3 Zwingli, De vera et falsa Religione (Opera, ii. 202-16) ; De Caena 
Dom. plana brevisque Institutio (Opera, ii. 272-95) ; Fid. Christ. Expos. 
(Opera, ii. 554-57). 
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the sacramental signs. According to his teaching, that which 
is received in the Sacrament is only bread and wine; but, in 
receiving it, the faith of the communicant uplifts him to a 
real, though spiritual, participation in the Body and Blood of 
our Lord in heaven.' The ‘ First Helvetic Confession,’ which 
was drawn up in 1536, probably bears the mark of Bucer’s 
work. On the subject of the Eucharist it states: 

‘In the Eucharist bread and wine are the signs. But the thing 
(res) is the communication of the Body of Christ, the accomplished 
salvation (parta salus), and the remission of sins, which indeed are 
received (percipiuntur) by faith, as the signs by the body, and in 
the thing itself (in ipsa re) is the whole fruit of the Sacraments. 
Wherefore we assert that the Sacraments are not only certain marks 
of the society of Christians (quasdam tesseras societatis Christianae), 
but also symbols of the grace of God, by which the ministers co- 
operate with the Lord to that end which He Himself promises, offers, 
and effects ; yet in such a way that, as has been said of the ministry of 
the Word, all the power of salvation (virtus salvifica) is ascribed to 
the Lord alone.’? 

‘The mystic Supper is that in which the Lord really (vere) offers 
His Body and Blood, that is, Himself to His people, so that more 
and more He may live in them and they in Him; not that the Body 
and Blood of the Lord are naturally united to the bread and wine, 
but that the bread and wine are ordained by the Lord to be symbols 
by which the real (vera) communication of His Body and Blood may 
be presented (exhibeatur) by the Lord Himself by means of the 
ministry of the Church not for food of the belly that shall perish 
but for the sustenance of eternal life. Therefore we often use this 
sacred food, since by His command, beholding the death of the 
Crucified and His Blood with the eyes of faith, and contemplating 
our salvation not without taste of the life of heaven and a true sense 
of eternal life, we are re-made with ineffable sweetness by this 
spiritual, lifegiving, and inner food, and we exult with joy which no 
words can describe because of the life we have found, and we all 
with all our strength pour out thanksgiving for the wonderful kind- 
ness of Christ towards us.’? 


The doctrine formulated by Calvin carried further the 


1 Bucer, Exomologesis (in Scripta Anglicana, pp. 538-45); Zp. ad 
Pet. Mari. (in op. cit. pp. 546-50) ; Propositiones novem de S. Euch. (in 
op. cit., p. 611). 

2 Syll. Conf. pp. 106-7. 3 OD. cit. p. 107. 
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lich attempt to find a middle position between Luther and Zwingli. 

t, in It united a strong denial that the elements are the Body and 

oa Blood of Christ with a strong affirmation that the Body and 

d of Blood are received by the faithful communicant. 

hich ‘There are,’ he says, ‘two faults to be avoided, so that we may 

er’s not unduly depreciate the signs and separate them from the mysteries 
to which in some way they are attached, or excessively exalt them 

hing and seem to obscure the mysteries themselves. That Christ is the 

shed Bread of life by which the faithful are nourished unto eternal life no 

| are one who is not utterly irreligious would fail to admit. But there is 

d in not equal agreement as to what is the method of partaking of Him. For 

ents. there are those who define the eating of the Flesh of Christ and the 

arks drinking His Blood as nothing else than believing on Him. But to 

1ae), me Christ seems to have intended to teach something more express i 

5 CO- and sublime in that famous discourse in which He commends to us 4 

fers, the eating of His Flesh, namely, that we are quickened by a real i 

ry of (vera) participation of Him, which He described by the words eating : 

d to and drinking so that no one should think that the life which we 4 
receive from Him is received by mere thought (simplici cognitione). 4 

ffers . . . There is this difference between my words and theirs that to 

nore them to eat is only to believe, and that therefore by believing the 

Jody Flesh of Christ is eaten because He is made ours by faith, whereas 

vine, I say that this eating is the fruit and result of faith. Or, if you 

bols desire a clearer statement, to them eating is faith, to me it seems 

may rather to result from faith. . . . By calling Himself the Bread of 

the Life the Lord willed to teach, not only that salvation is laid up for 

erish us in faith on His death and resurrection, but also that it is accom- 

this plished by a real (vera) communication of Himself that His life 

the passes into us and becomes ours, not otherwise than bread, when it 

ating is taken for nourishment, supplies strength to the body.’ ! 

sae ‘If, in so great distance of place, it seems incredible that the 

this Flesh of Christ should reach to us (penetrare ad nos) so as to be our 

h no food, let us remember how greatly the hidden power of the Holy 

e all Ghost surpasses all our senses, and how foolish it is to wish that His 

ind- limitless force (immensitatem) be measured by our standard. What 


then our mind does not understand, let faith receive, namely, that 
the Holy Ghost really (vere) unites what is apart in place. .. When 


the the symbol of the Body is received, let us believe that no less a 
b. ad certainly the Body itself is given to us.’* "i 
A. (in 4 


1 Calvin, Jnstitutio Christianae Religionis, IV. xvii. 5. q 
2 Of. cit. IV. xvii. 10. 
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Calvin rejected the doctrine of the sacrifice of the Mass as 
taught in his day, and described it as a ‘ most pestilent error’ 
and an ‘abomination.’! In doing so he rejected also any idea 
of a sacrificial offering in the Eucharist other than that in all 
Christian prayer. The two following passages, taken to- 
gether, appear to be representative of his general position on 
this subject : 


‘When the sacrifice was accomplished, the Lord instituted 
another method’ [than that appointed for the Jews] ‘for us, namely 
to bestow on the faithful people the fruit of the sacrifice offered to 
Him by His Son. Therefore He has given us a table at which to 
feast, not an altar on which to offer a sacrifice ; He has not con- 
secrated priests to sacrifice, but ministers to distribute the sacred 
banquet.’ ? 

‘In the other kind of sacrifice, which we have called Eucharistic 
(cdxapurrixdv), are contained all the offices of love with which, while 
we embrace our brethren, we honour the Lord Himself in His mem- 
bers, then all our prayers, praises, thanksgivings, and whatever is 
done by us for the worship of God. . . . This kind of sacrifice the 
Lord’s Supper cannot be without, in which, while we announce His 
death and return thanks, we offer nothing else than a sacrifice of 
praise. From this duty of sacrifice we Christians are all called a royal 
priesthood, because by means of Christ we offer that sacrifice of 
praise to God of which the Apostle speaks, the fruit of lips which 
make confession to His name.’ * 


The ‘ Belgic Confession’ of 1561 is a statement of doc- 
trine drawn up to show the tenets of the Calvinistic Re- 
formers. The article on the Eucharist does not differ 
materially from the teaching of Calvin himself. In it is 
said : 

‘ As really (vere) as we receive and hold in our hands this Sacra- 
ment, and eat it with our mouths, . .. so really (vere) also do we by 
faith . . . receive the real (verum) Body and the real (verum) Blood of 
our only Saviour Christ in our souls. . . . The instrument, or means, 
whereby we eat and drink these is not the mouth of our body, but 
our spirit itself, and that by faith. Therefore Christ dwells always at 
the right hand of the Father in heaven, but He none the less for that 
communicates Himself to us through faith.’ 4 


1 Of. cit. IV. xviii. 1, 18. 2 OD. cit. IV. xviii. 12. 
3 Of. cit. IV. xviii. 16, 17. * Syll. Conf. p. 351. 
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The ‘ Catechism of Heidelberg,’ drawn up in 1563, con- 
tains a similar doctrine. In answer to the question, ‘ What is 
to eat the crucified Body of Christ, and to drink His out- 
poured Blood ?’ the reply is made : 

*It is not only to embrace the whole Passion and death of Christ 
with sure confidence of mind, and by means of this to obtain remis- 
sion of sins and eternal life ; but also to be united more and more 
to His most sacred Body by means of the Holy Ghost, who dwells 
both in Christ and in us, so that, though He is in heaven and we on 
earth, yet none the less we may be flesh of His Flesh and bone of 
His Bones, and that as all the members of the body by one soul so 
we may be quickened and ruled by one and the same Spirit.’! 


The positions of the Continental Reformers of the six- 
teenth century may, then, be summed up as follows. The 
opinion of Luther was that the Body and Blood of Christ 
are as really present in the sacramental elements as the 
advocates of Transubstantiation maintained, but that the 
bread and wine remain in all their natural reality. By his 
followers this presence of the Body and Blood was limited so 
as not to remain if the Sacrament was not being used for the 
purpose ordained by God, namely Communion. Zwingli 
regarded the bread and wine as symbols only, and as in no 
sense conveying the Body and Blood of Christ to the com- 
municant. Bucer, while rejecting Luther’s view, held that 
the faithful communicant has real participation in the 
heavenly life of Christ in connexion with the reception of the 
Sacrament. As a development of this, it was maintained by 
Calvin that the elements remain bread and wine only, but 
that Christ communicates His Body and Blood to those 
who receive the Sacrament with faith. All alike rejected the 
Eucharistic sacrifice as the offering of the Body and Blood of 
Christ to the Father by the priest and the Church, though 
some of them admitted that the Eucharist may be called a 
sacrifice in the sense in which that term may be applied to all 
kinds of Christian prayer and service of God. 

XVI. The doctrine and use of the Holy Eucharist were 
considered and discussed at great length by the Council of 
Trent. In 1534 Paul III. became Pope. Shortly after his 


1 Of. cit. p. 379. 
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accession he determined to summon a Council to consider the 
affairs of the Church. It was at first ordered that the Council 
should meet at Mantua in 1537. Various circumstances 
occurred to cause delay, and the first session was held at 
Trent in 1545. In 1547 the sittings of the Council were trans- 
ferred to Bologna, and in the same year were suspended, 
Up to this point in the proceedings the chief subjects con- 
sidered in all the sessions except the last were the Creed, 
Holy Scripture, and the doctrine of Grace. At the seventh 
session, which preceded the transference to Bologna, the 
Council affirmed thirteen canons on the Sacraments in general, 
fourteen canons on Baptism, and three canons on Confirma- 
tion. In those on the Sacraments in general the number of 
the Sacraments was declared to be seven, of which the 
Eucharist was one; views placing the Christian Sacraments 
on a level with those of the Jews, making the seven Sacra- 
ments equal to one another, and denying the necessity of 
the Christian Sacraments to salvation, were condemned ;! 
and among the other statements were the following : 


‘If anyone shall say that these Sacraments were instituted only 
to nourish faith, let him be anathema.’ 

‘If anyone shall say that the Sacraments of the new law do not 
contain the grace which they signify, or that they do not confer grace 
itself on those who place no obstacle (obicem), as if they were only 
external signs of the grace or righteousness which are received by 
means of faith, and certain marks of Christian profession by which 
the faithful are distinguished among men from the unbelievers, let 
him be anathema.’ 

‘If anyone shall say that grace is not given by means of Sacra- 
ments of this kind always and to all, so far as the part of God is 
concerned, even if they duly receive them, but sometimes and to 
some, let him be anathema.’ 

‘If anyone shall say that grace is not conferred from the work 
wrought (ex opere operato) by means of the Sacraments of the new 
law themselves, but that faith in the promise of God is sufficient by 
itself for the reception of grace, let him be anathema.’ ? 


1 Council of Trent, Sess. vii., De Sacr.in gen., canons 1-4: Hardouin, 


Concilia, x. 52. 
2 Council of Trent, Sess. vii., De Sacr. in gen., canons 5-8 : Hardouin, 


Concilia, x. 52. 
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r the The sessions held at Bologna (the ninth, tenth, and 
uncil eleventh, following the eighth, at which the transference 
nces from Trent to Bologna was determined) transacted little but 
Id at formal business. 
rans- In 1551 Pope Julius III. summoned the Council to resume 
nded. its sittings, and it met at Trent on May 1 in that year. 
con- Between that date and April 28, 1552, when the proceedings 
reed, were again suspended, the subjects of the Eucharist, Penance 
renth and Extreme Unction were considered. With regard to the 
the Eucharist, the first step was to draw up a statement of the 
eral, opinions of the different schools of Reformers. This state- 
irma- ment is of some importance, as giving a brief abstract, ap- 
er of parently mostly made with great fairness, of the teaching of 
the the Reformers, and as showing that the difference between 
nents the Lutherans and the Zwinglians was clearly understood by 
acra- those who drew it up. Omitting the explanatory comments 
ty of which assign the opinions mentioned to the different Re- 
ed ;' formers and give brief quotations, the statement is as 
follows : 
| only ‘z. The Body and Blood of our Lord Jesus Christ are not really 


(revera) in the Eucharist, nor is His divinity, but only as in a 
oO not sign.’ 


grace ‘2. Christ is presented to communicants (exhiberi) in the 
e only Eucharist, but only spiritually, to be eaten by means of faith, not 
ed by sacramentally.’ 
which ‘3. In the Eucharist there is indeed the Body and Blood of our 
rs, let Lord Jesus Christ, but together with the substance of the bread and 
the wine, so that there is no Transubstantiation, but a hypostatic 
Sacra- union of the humanity and the substance of the bread and the wine,' 
Sod is so that it is true to say, This bread is My Body, and this wine is My 
ind to Blood.’ 
‘4. The Eucharist was instituted only for the remission of sins.’ : 
| work ‘s. Christ is not to be adored in the Eucharist, nor to be , 
e new venerated on the feasts, nor to be carried about in processions, nor : 
nt by to be taken to the sick ; and those who thus adore Him are j 


real idolators.’ 


‘douin, 1 It may be questioned whether the phrase ‘hypostatic union’ fairly 
represents the doctrine of Luther, whose teaching is here described. 
‘douin, The quotations which follow in the document do not add anything to the 


description of his position which has been given in this article. 
VOL. LIV.—NO, CVIII. T 
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‘6. The Eucharist is not to be reserved in the sanctuary, but is 
to be consumed at once, and given to those who are present ; and 
those who act otherwise abuse this Sacrament. Nor is it lawful for 
anyone to give Communion to himself.’ 

‘7, The Body of Christ does not remain in the consecrated 
hosts or particles after the Communion, but is there only while it is 
being received, not before or after reception.’ 

*8. It is of the law of God to give Communion to the people 
and to little children under both kinds ; and therefore they sin who 


compel the people to use one kind only.’ 
‘9. As much is not contained under one kind as under both, 


neither does a communicant under one kind receive as much as a 
communicant under both.’ 

‘ro. Faith by itself is sufficient preparation for the reception of 
the Sacrament, neither is confession before it necessary, but free, 
especially to the instructed. Nor are men under obligation to 


communicate at Easter.’ ! 


This statement was submitted to the consideration of a 
large number of theologians present at Trent. Their reports, 
as given by Angelo Massarello, the Bishop of Telese, the 
secretary of the Council, are strongly hostile to all the teach- 
ing described in it? Asa result of their consideration of 
these matters, all the theologians consulted advised the 
absolute condemnation of the first, third, fifth, seventh, and 
eighth propositions, and the first part of the sixth. Some of 
them suggested that the condemnation of the second, fourth, 
ninth, and tenth propositions, and the second part of the 
sixth should be qualified by careful distinctions as to 
the sense in which the condemnation was made.* The 
fathers of the Council after lengthy discussions drew up and 
affirmed a statement of doctrine and a number of canons.‘ 
In the statement of doctrine it was declared that ‘after the 
consecration of the bread and wine our Lord Jesus Christ’ ‘ is 
contained (contineri) in the’ ‘Sacrament of the Holy Eucha- 
rist’ ‘ really (vere), actually (realiter), and substantially (sub- 
stantialiter)’; that our Lord is ‘ ever at the right hand of the 


1 Theiner, Acta Genuina SS. Oec. Conc. Trid. i. 488, 489. 
2 Theiner, of. cit. i. 490-501. 
8 Theiner, of. cét. i. 501, 502. 
4 Theiner, of. cit. i. 502-29. 
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a Father in heaven after the natural manner of being (juxta 
for modum exsistendi naturalem),’ but is ‘with us sacramentally 
in His substance (sacramentaliter praesens sua substantia 
ated nobis adsit) in that method of being which’ ‘we can scarcely 
it is express in words,’ but which is ‘ possible to God’ ; that after 
consecration ‘ the whole and complete Christ is present under 
ople the form (specie) of bread, and under any part of the same 
who form (speciei), also under the form (specie) of wine, and under 
the parts of it’; and the truth of Transubstantiation, the 
a lawfulness and need of adoring the Sacrament, of reservation, 
of confession before Communion in the case of any who are 
on of conscious of mortal sin, were affirmed.! The canons put in a 
free, short form and made obligatory that which was thus declared. 
yn to The most important of them, so far as the declaration of doc- 
trine is concerned, were the following : 
of a ‘If anyone shall deny that in the most holy Sacrament of the 
ports, Eucharist is contained (contineri) really (vere), actually (realiter), and 
the substantially (substantialiter) the Body and Blood together with the 
nantes soul and divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ, and therefore the whole 
es ol Christ, but shall say that He is in it only as in a sign or a figure or in 
| the power (virtute), let him be anathema.’ 
‘If anyone shall say that in the most holy Sacrament of the 
, and Eucharist the substance of the bread and the wine remains to- i 
me of gether with the Body and Blood of our Lord Jesus Christ, and shall q 
ourth, deny that wonderful and unique change of the whole substance { 
of the of the bread into the Body and of the whole substance of the mr 
as to wine into the Blood, which change the Catholic Church most q 
The fitly (aptissime) calls Transubstantiation, let him be anathema.’ ' 
up and ‘If anyone shall deny that in the venerable Sacrament of the 
anons.* Eucharist the whole Christ is contained (contineri) under each kind 
ter the (specie), and under every separate part of each kind (speciei), when 
te at they are divided, let him be anathema.’ 
st 6S ‘If anyone shall say that the Body and Blood of our Lord Jesus 
Eucha- Christ are not in the wonderful Sacrament of the Eucharist after 
y ry consecration, but only in use while it is being received, but not 
1 of the 


before or after ; and that the real (verum) Body of the Lord does 
not remain in the consecrated hosts or particles which are reserved 
or are left over after Communion, let him be anathema.’ ? 






1 Council of Trent, Sess. xiii. ; Hardouin, Concilia, x. 79-82. 
2 Council of Trent, Sess. xiii., canons 1-4: Hardouin, Concilia, x. 83. 
T2 
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The reports of the theologians and the discussions of the 
fathers of the Council show the grounds on which these 
decisions are based. Scripture and tradition alike, it was 
maintained, required belief that the consecrated Sacrament is 
the Body and Blood of Christ. From this fundamental 
belief the rest was held to follow by necessary processes of 
logic. The Lateran Council of 1215 had affirmed the truth 
of Transubstantiation, and the divines at Trent regarded such 
an affirmation as requisite to the maintenance of the doctrine 
which Scripture and tradition were declared to teach. The 
scholastic subtleties of the Middle Ages, philosophical ques- 
tions as to the method of the change, were to a large extent 
laid aside ; but the change of the whole substance of the 
bread and the wine into the Body and Blood of Christ was 
expressly affirmed ; and the continuance of the substance of 
the bread and the wine after consecration was expressly 
denied. 

It was determined that the practical questions as to Com- 
munion in one or in both kinds and as to the Communion of 
little children should be postponed. Most of the rest of 1551 
was devoted to the Sacraments of Penance and Extreme 
Unction. In December 1551 the consideration of the sacrifice 
of the Mass was begun. The first step was, again, to submit 
the teaching of the different schools of Reformers to the 
judgment of the theologians attending the Council. 

The statement thus presented to the theologians contained 
the following propositions : ! 


‘1, The Mass is not a sacrifice, nor an offering for sins, but only 
the commemoration of the sacrifice accomplished on the cross, 
though it is metaphorically (translato nomine) called a sacrifice by 
the Fathers. It is not really (vere) and properly a sacrifice, but only 
a testament and promise of the remission of sins.’ 

‘2. The Mass is not of the Gospel, nor was it instituted by Christ, 
but it was invented by men ; neither is it a good work, or meri- 
torious ; rather in it is committed manifest and multiple idolatry.’ 
‘3. Blasphemous despite is done to the most holy sacrifice of 


1 We omit, as in the statement about the presence of Christ in the 
Sacrament, the comments which ascribe the propositions to the different 
Reformers and give references. 
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Christ accomplished on the cross if anyone believes that the Son of 
God is offered anew to God the Father by priests in the Mass. That 
Christ is mystically sacrificed and offered is nothing else than that 
He is given to us to be eaten. And in the words, Do this for My 
memorial, Christ did not ordain that the Apostles should offer His 
Body and Blood in the sacrifice of the Mass.’ 

‘4. The Canon of the Mass is full of mistakes and delusions, 
ought to be abolished, and is to be avoided no less than the worst 
abomination.’ 

‘5. The Mass is not profitable as a sacrifice to either the living 
or the dead ; and it is impious to apply it for sins, satisfactions, and 
other needs.’ 

‘6. As no one communicates for another, or is absolved for 
another, so neither in the Mass can a priest offer sacrifice for 
another.’ 

‘7. Private Masses, that is, those in which the priest alone, and 
no other, communicates, did not exist before Gregory the Great, and 
are unlawful and to be abolished, and are in conflict with the insti- 
tution of Christ, and present excommunication rather than the com- 
munion ordained by Christ.’ 

‘8. Wine is not the matter of this sacrifice. Neither is water to 
be mixed with the wine in the chalice. So to mix it is contrary to 
the institution of Christ.’ 

‘9. The rite of the Church of Rome by which the words of con- 
secration are said secretly and in a low voice is to be condemned ; 
and the Mass ought not to be celebrated except in the vernacular 
language which all understand ; and it is an imposture to assign cer- 
tain Masses to certain saints.’ 

‘ro. In the celebration of Masses all ceremonies, vestments, and 
outward signs are incitements to impiety rather than offices of piety. 
And as the Mass of Christ was most simple, so the nearer and the 
more like a Mass is to that first Mass of all the more Christian 
it is.’ } 

The reports of the theologians had been made, and dis- 
cussions of the fathers of the Council had taken place, and 
canons had been drawn up for examination on this subject 
and on that of the Sacrament of Orders, when the Council 
was again suspended on April 28, 1552. 

In 1560 the Council was reassembled by the order of Pope 
Pius IV.; in June 1562 four canons were affirmed denying 


1-Theiner, of. cit. i. 602, 603. 
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the necessity of Communion in both kinds and of the Com- 
munion of little children ;'! in September 1562, after much 
discussion, the question whether the reception of the chalice 
should be allowed in some places under certain conditions 
was remitted to the Pope ;? in July 1562 the consideration of 
the Sacrifice of the Mass was resumed.® 

A series of thirteen questions on the points raised by the 
propositions contained in the list drawn up in December 
1551 was submitted to the theologians. After fresh con- 
sideration by the theologians and discussion by the fathers of 
the Council, a statement of doctrine and canons giving effect 
to it were drawn up and presented to the Council, and were 
affirmed in September 1562. The statement of doctrine 
recounted the institution of the Sacrament in which our 
Lord, ‘though about to offer Himself once to God the Father 
on the altar of the cross,’ ‘ yet left to’ ‘the Church a visible 
sacrifice, ‘whereby that bloody sacrifice once to be accom- 
plished on the cross might be represented (repraesentaretur) 
and His memorial might abide even to the end of the world, 
and the saving power of the sacrifice on the cross might be 
applied for the remission of those sins which we daily commit’; 
and in performance of His office as ‘high priest for ever after 
the order of Melchizedek’ ‘ offered His own Body and Blood 
to God the Father under the forms (speciebus) of bread and 
wine’; and appointed His Apostles ‘priests of the new testa- 
ment’ for the performance of the same rite. It further stated 
that the sacrifice of the Mass is ‘really propitiatory (vere 
propitiatorium),’ so that ‘through it’ those who ‘come to 
God with a true heart and right faith, with fear and rever- 
ence, in contrition and penitence, obtain mercy and find 
grace in time of need’; that ‘the victim is one and the same’ 
as on the cross, since He who ‘offered Himself on the cross’ 
‘now offers by the ministry of His priests,’ ‘the method of 
offering alone being different’; and that the ‘fruits’ of the 
Sacrifice of the Cross ‘are most richly received’ ‘by means 
of this bloodless offering,’ and that consequently no despite 

1 Council of Trent, Sess. xxi. ; Hardouin, Concilia, x. 122. 


2 Theiner, of. cét. ii. 127, 128. 
8 Theiner, of. cit. ii. 58. 
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is done to the work accomplished on Calvary. It proceeded 
to justify the association of Masses offered to God with the 
honour of the saints and the canon and ceremonies of the 
Mass. On ‘private Masses’ it was said that it was desirable 
that some of the faithful should communicate at every Mass, 
‘in order that the richer fruit of this most holy sacrifice 
should become theirs’; but that, failing communicants, Masses 
might be celebrated in which the priest alone communicated ; 
and that such Masses ‘ought to be accounted really general 
(vere communes), partly because in them the people com- 
municate spiritually, and partly because they are celebrated 
by the public minister of the Church not only for himself, but 
for all the faithful who pertain to the Body of Christ.’ Itwas 
laid down that water was to be mixed with the wine, and that 
the Mass was not to be said in the vernacular, but should be 
frequently explained to the people.’ The doctrinal canons 
were the following : 


‘If anyone shall say that in the Mass a real (verum) and proper 
sacrifice is not offered to God, or that no other offering is made than 
that Christ is given to us to be eaten, let him be anathema.’ 

‘If anyone shall say that in the words, Do this for My memorial, 
Christ did not ordain the Apostles priests, or did not appoint that 
they and other priests should offer His Body and Blood, let him be 
anathema.’ 

‘If anyone shall say that the sacrifice of the Mass is only a 
sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving, or is a bare commemoration of 
the sacrifice accomplished on the cross and not propitiatory, or that 
it is of profit only to one who communicates, and that it ought not 
to be offered for the living and the departed, for sins, penalties, 
satisfactions, and other needs, let him be anathema.’ 

‘If anyone shall say that any blasphemy or despite is done to 
the most holy sacrifice of Christ accomplished on the cross by means 
of the sacrifice of the Mass, let him be anathema.’? 


The grounds on which these decisions were based were 
the teaching of Scripture and tradition, and the argument 
derived from the doctrine that the consecrated Sacrament is 


1 Council of Trent, Sess. xxii. ; Hardouin, Concilia, x. 126-8. 
2 Council of Trent, Sess. xxii.; De Sacrif. Missae, canons 1-4 ; Har- 
douin, Concilia, x. 129. 
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the Body and Blood of Christ, and therefore the same as 
that which was offered on the cross. It was maintained 
throughout the reports of the theologians and the discussions 
of the fathers of the Council that the Mass is one and the 
same as the sacrifice of the cross, and that, consequently, 
there is in it no addition to the work done on the cross, but 
rather an application of the results of it. For the most part 
any connexion with the heavenly offering of our Lord was 
out of sight, as in the theology of the schoolmen and the 
Western teaching after their time generally; but in the con- 
sideration of the subject in 1551 and 1552 three of the 
theologians referred to such a connexion, two in terms of 
approval, one in condemnation. 


‘Though the offering of the Eucharist is different in method 
from the offering of the cross, yet it is the same offering, the same 
Flesh, and the same Blood, and is offered for the same end, yet 
under different forms (speciebus). That on the cross was bloody 
and was offered once; this on the altar is bloodless and is offered 
daily ; the heavenly offering also, which is made by Christ in heaven 
in the presence of the Father, is bloodless and is ever made; for 
Christ continually stands in the presence of the Father to appease 
the wrath of God, making intercession for us. Therefore the 
sacrifice of the altar is one and the same as that of the cross.’ ! 

‘The sacrifice of the Mass represents (repraesentat) the invisible 
sacrifice of Christ in the upper room, and the visible Sacrifice on the 
cross, and that which Christ continually does, making intercession 
for us to the Father in heaven. Therefore the Mass represents 
(repraesentat) all these sacrifices, and is a commemoration of them.’? 

‘Christ not only in the upper room and on the cross, but con- 
tinually, offers Himself to the Father. Wherefore John says that He 
ever makes Himself an advocate for us in the presence of the Father 
and intercedes for us, that is, He presents His own Body to the 
Father, who was wroth with us. Which, nevertheless, He does not 
in heaven, offering Himself a sacrifice, but by means of the Eucharist 
on the altar.’ ® 


It may be worth consideration whether it would not have 
been possible for the Council of Trent to present more 


? Franciscus Somnius, in Theiner, of. c#t. i. 612. 
2 Joannes Gropperus, in Theiner, of. czz. i. 618. 
* Ambrosius Pelargus, in Theiner, of. cit. i. 621. 
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effectively its maintenance of the doctrines that the Mass is 
a sacrifice, and that there is only one Sacrifice of Christ, if 
there had been a clearer recognition of the teaching of the 
Fathers, the medieval Western liturgical writers, and the 
Greek theologians of the Middle Ages connecting the Holy 
Eucharist with the heavenly offering of our Lord. 

The instruction to parish priests known as the Catechism 
of the Council of Trent was drawn up in accordance with a 
decision of the Council, and issued by the order of Pope 
Pius V. Consequently, while not binding as a matter of 
faith, it possesses high authority in the Roman Catholic 
Church. It contains a very lengthy treatment of the Holy 
Eucharist. In explaining and expanding the decrees of the 
Council, the Catechism affirmed that the Mass is ‘not only a 
sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving, or a bare commemoration 
of the sacrifice which was offered on the cross, but also really 
(vere) a propitiatory sacrifice, ' being ‘one and the same 
sacrifice, ? with ‘one and the same victim,’* and ‘ one and the 
same priest’‘ as the sacrifice of the cross; and entered, with 
greater detail than the decrees of the Council, into the 
meaning and method of Transubstantiation. It asserted that 
‘the real (verum) Body of Christ’ ‘contained in this Sacra- 
ment’ is ‘the very same as that which was born of the Virgin 
and sits in heaven at the right hand of the Father’; that ‘no 
substance of the elements remains’; that the ‘substance of 
the bread and wine altogether ceases to exist,’ so that the 
‘accidents’ ‘do not inhere in any substance,’ and are ‘ without 
any subject,’> though the elements ‘retain the natural power 
of nourishing the body’;® and that Christ ‘is not in this 
Sacrament as in a place.’’ 

Against Zwingli, Bucer, and Calvin, then, the divines of 
Trent affirmed that the consecrated Sacrament is the Body 
and Blood of Christ. Against Luther they asserted Transub- 
stantiation, though without emphasizing or calling attention 
in their formal decrees to the philosophical ideas usually 


1 Cat. Conc. Trid., 11. iv. 76. 2 Of. cit. I. iv. 74. 
* Ibid. * Of. cit. IL. iv. 75. 
5 OD. cit. II. iv. 26, 43. ® Of. cit. IL. iv. 38. 
7 Of. cit. Il. iv. 42, © 
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associated with that word. Against the Continental Re- 
formers in general they maintained that the Eucharist is the 
sacrifice of the Body and Blood of Christ, identical with that 
which was offered on the cross. 


(Zo be continued.) 


ArT. IIL—JOHN RICHARD GREEN. 


1. A Short History of the English People. By J. R. GREEN. 
(London : Macmillan and Co., 2nd ed., 1875.) 

2. History of the English People. By J. R. GREEN, 8 vols. 
Eversley Series. (London : Macmillan and Co., 1895-6.) 

3. The Making of England. By J. R. GREEN, 2 vols. 
Eversley Series. (London: Macmillan and Co., 1900.) 

4. The Conquest of England. By J. R. GREEN, 2 vols. 
Eversley Series. (London: Macmillan and Co., 1899.) 

5. Oxford Studies. By J. R. GREEN. Edited by Mrs. J. 
R. GREEN and Miss K. NORGATE. Eversley Series. 
(London: Macmillan and Co., 1901.) 

6. Stray Studies from England and Italy. By J. R. GREEN. 
Eversley Series. (London: Macmillan and Co., 1892.) 

7. Letters of John Richard Green, Edited by LESLIE 
STEPHEN. (London: Macmillan and Co., 1901.) 


THE reprint of Mr. J. R. Green’s works in that handy and 
attractive form which Messrs. Macmillan and Co. know so 
well how to turn out should be warmly welcomed by all 
students of English History, and by none more than by 
English Churchmen. For though Mr. Green cannot be re- 
garded as personally a consistent Churchman, he was a con- 
sistent seeker after historical truth ; and as such he does far 
more justice to the Church than many who have called them- 
selves her sons. ‘A fair field and no favour’ is all that we 
ask for; but it is what, until late years, we have asked for in 
vain from our popular historians. Among the many merits 
of that new school of history of which Mr. Green was a dis- 
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tinguished member, not the least is that it has given to the 
general reader a truer and nobler conception of that grand 
institution which, founded at the close of the sixth century, 
has preserved its continuity unbroken to the beginning of the 
twentieth, and has been throughout, sometimes more and 
sometimes less, but always more or less, a blessing and not a 
curse to the land in which it was planted. This is certainly 
the impression made by Mr. Green’s historical writings far 
more distinctly, in our opinion, than by most popular his- 
torians. He was one of a triumvirate who may be regarded as 
founders of the new school, the other two being E. A. Freeman 
and William Stubbs; while among its most distinguished 
members were, or are, Professor Bryce, the late Bishop 
Creighton, Professor A. W. Ward, and the Rev. W. Hunt. 
All these frequently come before us in the Letters of /. R. 
Green, \ately edited, with an excellent connecting narrative, 
by Mr. Leslie Stephen, which form a very useful and interest- 
ing appendage to the fourteen volumes of Mr. Green’s works 
in the Eversley Series. Is there not, by the way, a sort of 
grim irony in the fact of Green thus appearing under the 
shadow, as it were, of Charles Kingsley? We can hardly 
fancy anything from which he would have shrunk with 
greater horror than to be in any way identified with Kingsley 
as an historical student, though in other capacities he recog- 
nized Kingsley’s merits. People talk of the ‘odium theo- 
logicum,’ but it is nothing to the ‘odium historicum.’ The 
most combative divines have not waged war with greater 
fierceness than did Freeman and Froude; and Green was an 
ally of the former, Kingsley of the latter. The new school 
of history was combative, and it raised a good deal of hosti- 
lity ; its members were called priggish and pedantic, and were 
charged with forming a kind of mutual admiration society, or 
a league to quash everybody who did not take exactly the 
same views as themselves. There is always a little tendency 
in reformers to be uppish ; and upon our historical reformers 
such an imputation was freely cast. They met, in the domain 
of history, with much the same treatment which the Rus- 
kinites met with in the domain of art; but we are greatly 
mistaken if the verdict of posterity will not be in favour of 
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both ; the one set gave us a more correct sense of beauty, 
the other a more correct idea of the past. 

It is time, however, to enter into the details of Green’s 
life and writings, both of which are singularly interesting and 
suggestive. 

John Richard Green was born in 1837 at Oxford, where 
his father was in trade. He was educated at Magdalen 
School, under Dr. Millard, as ‘ Schoolmaster,’ until he reached 
the head of the school, when he went as a private pupil, first 
to Mr. Ridgway, afterwards principal of the Training College, 
Culham, and then to Mr. C. D. Yonge, of classical school- 
book fame. At the early age of sixteen he was elected to 
an open scholarship at Jesus College, Oxford, but, as he was 
so young, waited a year before he went into residence. This 
early success was of doubtful advantage to him. Those who, 
like the present writer, were undergraduates at the time, will 
remember that Jesus then stood singularly apart from other 
colleges. The men were popularly known as ‘the goats,’ and 
were supposed to be all Welshmen whom nobody knew any- 
thing about. Undergraduate fame in those days was a some- 
what conventional article. Aman might be avery Shakespeare, 
but if he neither pulled in his college boat, nor played in his 
college eleven, nor aspired to honours in the schools, nor took 
part in the debates at the Union or Vincent’s, he would 
be absolutely unknown. Green did none of these things, 
and to the outer university world he was as though he were 
not. We heard of ‘Green of Balliol, but not of ‘Green of 
Jesus ;’ this solitary genius was among us, and acquiring 
stores of knowledge which would have put most of us to 
shame, quite unnoticed ; and, according to his own account, 
neglected even by the authorities of his own college, so that, 
scholar though he was, he took merely an ordinary pass 
degree. No wonder that in his after-life he looked back with 
some soreness, and indeed resentment, to his undergraduate 
days. Then ‘in a fit of enthusiasm,’ to use his own rather 
painful expression, he received Holy Orders. Though he was 
only twenty-three, he had already passed through several 
phases of religious opinion. He was brought up on strictly 
Anglican lines, and he seems to have retained these views 
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up to the time of his going to college, with the exception of 
one very brief interval in 1853, when a Roman priest half 
persuaded him to enter the Church of Rome. If Green had 
been at Oxford a few years earlier, or a few years later, he 
would probably never have drifted away from his early 
training ; for at both periods he would have found the prin- 
ciples in which he had been trained well represented at the 
university. But in the fifties they were in abeyance; or 
rather, the few who held them were (exceptis excipiendis) not 
men who would be likely to influence ardent youths. The 
old Tractarian party had ceased to be a power; the later 
type of High Churchmanship had not yet been developed. 
There is a sad interest in Green’s own description, in a letter 
to Stanley, of his mental state at this time: 

‘I came up to Oxford a hard reader and a passionate High 
Churchman; two years of residence left me idle and irreligious. . . . 
High Churchism fell with a great crash and left nothing behind— 
nothing but a vague reverence for goodness, however narrow and 
bigoted in form, which kept me as far from the shallow of the current 
Oxford liberalism as I had already drifted from the Mansel orthodoxy. 
I saw only religious parties unjust to one another as I stood apart, 
unjust to them all. I had withdrawn myself from Oxford work, and 
I found no help in Oxford theology. I was utterly miserable when 
I wandered into your lecture-room.’! 


Then he expresses his obligations to Stanley, which we 
can well understand ; for many of the best ‘ Young Oxford’ 
men of the day felt the same, Liberalism was fast becoming 
the strongest power at Oxford in the early ’sixties ; but Green 
left the university too soon to come quite under its spell. 
He was rather attracted towards the Evangelicals, and his 
first curacy was under a good Evangelical, with whose family 
he maintained a cordial intimacy to the end of his life, and 
whose wife was his standard of everything that was excel- 
lent. Her early death in 1862 caused him the most poignant 
sorrow he seems ever to have felt. He never forgot her, and 
nine years later wrote these touching words : 

* There has been in my whole life among the thousands I have 
met one person, and one only, who has influenced me, before whom 


» Letters, pp. 17, 18. 
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my whole soul bent in reverence and adoring love. And she was 
the quiet wife of an East-End parson, in a dingy London square, 
who would have laughed at the thought of influencing anybody.’ ! 


The ‘East-End parson’ was the Rev. Henry Ward, the 
‘dingy square,’ King’s Square, Goswell Road, where, at the 
church of St. Barnabas, Green was assistant-curate from 1860 
to 1863. But the Evangelical system never took any real 
hold of him: even Mrs. Ward’s influence was rather in the 
direction of mysticism, as interpreted by Madame Guyon. 


‘Ch.’ [Christopher], he writes in 1862, ‘is becoming an Oxford 
Simeon. . . God speed him! There may be higher and nobler 
creeds than his, but there never was a truer, more earnest-minded 
labourer among the ovvepyoi Oeov. Perhaps this narrow type of 
Evangelicalism has its use, sweeps the narrower, more limited minds 
into Christ’s net, gathers up ‘the crumbs that remain, that nothing 
be lost.’ ? 


This exactly represents Green’s attitude. He had no more 
sympathy with Low than with High Churchmen. Whatever 
may have been ‘ the higher and nobler creeds,’ the old creeds 
of the Church were certainly losing their hold upon him ; 
but he thoroughly appreciated practical Christian work, and 
he showed his appreciation of it by working incessantly, as a 
conscientious parish priest, with the utmost self-denial, and 
in the awful time of the cholera with the utmost courage, in 
the dreary region of East London, first with Mr. Ward, then 
as curate in sole charge of Holy Trinity, Hoxton, then as 
incumbent of St. Philip’s, Stepney. The two latter posts he 
owed to Bishop Tait, of whom he always speaks in high terms 
of regard. Like many men of culture, he preferred working 
among the poor to working among the higher classes ; and 
the short episode in 1863 of a curacy at Notting Hill was not 
at allto his taste. All the time he was very busy with intel- 
lectual pursuits, the fruits of which appeared presently. But 
the double strain was too much for him; his health com- 
pletely broke down ; and it seems to us that he was not 
sorry to plead this—which was, in truth, a perfectly valid 
reason—for resigning office in that Church from whose faith 


1 Letters, p. 285. 2 Ibid. p. 95. 
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he was, alas! fast drifting. But the life he lived was blame- 
less according to his lights. We may—we must—think him 
in error; but we may respect his motives, and may humbly 
trust that in another state he has learnt much that was dark 
to him here. He never strove to draw others away from the 
faith ; some of his dearest friends were earnest Christians, 
and his historical writings certainly make for, and not 
against Christianity. He was, indeed, a man of many friends. 
First, of course, came te two who formed the other members 
of the triumvirate ; and the introduction to them both is 
characteristic. Freeman had known Green as a little boy at 
Magdalen School, and renewed the acquaintance after a lec- 
ture on St. Dunstan delivered by him in 1862 at Wellington 
in Somerset. After the lecture the great critic, of whom the 
young clergyman was terribly afraid, came to congratulate 
him, and, recognizing the lecturer as his little friend of 
the Magdalen School, said, ‘You remember me, do you? I 
remember little Johnny Green ’—and ‘little Johnny Green’ 
he remained with Freeman to the end of the chapter. Stubbs 
he first met in the train in 1863, when they were both travel- 
ling on a visit to Freeman at Somerleaze ; and thus the triple 
cord was formed which was only broken by death. Among 
other friends were Professor Bryce, Messrs. Stopford Brooke, 
Brooke Lambert, George Cox (afterwards Sir G. Cox), Boyd 
Dawkins (his most constant correspondent since the old 
college days), Alexander Macmillan (his most kind and 
attached publisher), Humphry Ward (son of his first rector), 
and Mrs. Humphry Ward (whom he first knew as Mary 
Arnold), William Hunt, Isaac Taylor, the Misses Von Glehn— 
the ‘Olga’ and ‘ Louise’ (Mrs, Creighton) of many of his 
most delightful letters—and Miss Stopford, who afterwards 
became his most devoted and helpful wife. Dr. Tait, again, 
was a personal friend, as well as a most kind patron of 
Green, whom he learnt to value as a hard-working and suc- 
cessful clergyman in the East End, when he was Bishop of 
London. When Tait became Primate he made him libra- 
rian at Lambeth, a post which, though unpaid, Green greatly 
valued, as giving him a definite status when he gave up 
clerical work. The last fifteen years of Green’s short life 
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were a continual battle against ill-health, which he fought 
most bravely, utilizing his enforced leisure for literary work 
which would have been’an achievement for a strong man and 
was a perfect marvel for an invalid. He was obliged for 
health’s sake to spend much of his time abroad; but he 
improved the opportunity by writing delightful accounts of 
places, such as San Remo and Capri, which were then little 
known to Englishmen. He followed Dr. Johnson’s advice 
and ‘kept his friendships in good repair,’ and when he passed 
away on March 7, 1883, he left behind him as large and dis- 
tinguished a circle of affectionate friends to mourn his loss 
as perhaps any man ever did. 

There have, however, been many other devoted parish 
priests.in the East of London, and many others whose per- 
sonality attracted friends on all sides ; but there have not 
been many who could write as Green could, and therefore 
it is to Green as a writer that the remainder of this article 
will be best devoted. 

He commenced to write for the public when he had 
hardly yet emerged from the chrysalis state of under- 
graduate. His first publication was a series of papers on 
‘Oxford during the Eighteenth Century,’ which appeared in 
the Oxford Chronicle in 1859. For the reproduction of these 
early efforts we are indebted to the loving care of his widow, 
who, in conjunction with Miss K. Norgate, edited them, with 
three other papers on Oxford, in a volume entitled Oxz/fora 
Studies, for the Eversley Series. They have a biographical 
interest, because, as the editor says, they ‘represent an idea 
which was constantly in Mr. Green’s thoughts for many years 
—a History of Oxford’ (Introd.), But they are naturally 
raw and boyish, and do not add much to our knowledge of 
Oxford during the somewhat dreary period of the eighteenth 
century. In all respects, indeed, they present a marked con- 
trast to the admirable paper in the same volume on ‘ The 
Early History of Oxford,’ written twelve years later; but 
their republication was in accordance with Green’s own 
wishes ; for in sketching, in a letter to Miss Von Glehn in 
1873, a plan he had in view of publishing Essays on Oxfora 
History, he writes, ‘I should ... close with two long papers 
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on “ Oxford Society in the Eighteenth Century” and “The 
Oxford Jacobites,” which I wrote when I was an under- 
graduate.’ ! 

We are bound, however, to say that we should have pre- 
ferred to these juvenile essays a judicious selection from his 
next-printed effusions, viz. his articles in the Saturday 
Review, which commenced on March 2, 1867, and numbered 
no less than 161 between that date and January Io, 1874. 
About a dozen of them, indeed, appear in the volume 
entitled Stray Studies; but what are they among so many? 
Green’s articles were just of that class which made the Satur- 
day famous. Middle-aged—it would be cruel to say elderly— 
people will well remember the sensation, consisting partly of 
admiration, partly of violent antagonism, which was caused 
by the Saturday in its early years—that is, speaking roughly, 
in the ’sixties. That sensation was mainly aroused, not by 
its political articles, but by its ‘Middles’ and its ‘ Reviews of 
Books ;’ and it is to these two latter departments that all 
Green’s articles belong. The paper was labelled—was it not 
by John Bright?—as the Saturday Reviler, and this title 
Green in his Letters laughingly adopts. To be praised in 
the Saturday was an honour indeed ; to be cut up in it was 
about as severe a castigation as a poor author could undergo, 
To be reputed to be ‘a writer in the Saturday’ was to be 
exalted to as high a pre-eminence as that to which Tom 
Towers attained in the pages of Anthony Trollope ; and it 
was thought, whether rightly or wrongly we know not, that 
some claimed that honour who had no title to it, except on 
the principle of the man who amazed his friends by saying, 
‘I often write for the Saturday, but dispelled the amaze- 
ment by adding, ‘and when I enclose sixpence, they always 
send it.’ Green, however, was a constant writer in a different 
sense ; and in the list of his contributions we recognize many 
old friends. He himself regarded his ‘Middle’ entitled 
‘Children by the Sea’ (reprinted in the Stray Studies) as the 
best piece of literary work he ever turned out; and he does 
not over-rate its excellence. It is a delightful sketch, which 
no one but a real lover of children, as Green always was, 


1 Letters, p. 356. 
VOL. LIV.—NO. CVIII. U 
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could have written ; it is as full of humanity as of ability, and 
might take a worthy place among the Essays of Eka them- 
selves, of which, by the way, Green was an ardent admirer. 
Freeman, indeed, thought that his friend ‘frittered himself 
away ’ in his light ‘ Middles, but here we think Green took a 
correct view of his own powers. 

We must pass on, however, to more serious matters. 
From the very first Green’s ambition was to be an historian. 
His first idea was to write a ‘History of the Church of 
England,’ or ‘The Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury,’ 
(and we are not at all sure whether he would not have exe- 
cuted the latter task better than Dean Hook did); then to 
write a ‘ History of England under Foreign Kings,’ a project 
which he never entirely abandoned ; but at length his choice 
was guided by the ‘res angusta domi, and he was induced by 
a. handsome offer of Mr. Macmillan to write the book with 
which his name is chiefly connected. In 1874 A Short His- 
tory of the English People appeared ; it took five years in 
writing, having been commenced in 1869, and many parts are 
said to have been re-written over and over again. One can 
well understand the almost unprecedented success the book 
met with. It was written in a most attractive and scholarly 
style, and from quite a new point of view. Instead of being, 
like other works of the kind, a history of the sovereigns of 
England, who served as pegs on which to hang the accounts of 
their subjects, it was directly a history of the people them- 
selves, and of the people regarded quite as much from the 
social as from the political point of view. Green also brought 
with great effect his archeological and geographical know- 
ledge, especially of towns, to bear upon his subject. In short, 
it was history written on a new method and in a most attrac- 
tive form. Of course, the very nature of his plan, which 
made the people themselves, not their sovereigns, the central 
point of interest, exposed the writer to the charge of revolu- 
tionary tendencies ; but there is nothing whatever in the book 
itself to lead the reader to prefer a democracy to a monarchy. 
A Liberal, no doubt, Green was; and those who regard 
‘Churchman’ and ‘ Conservative’ as convertible terms might, 
from a Church standpoint, consider the book dangerous ; 
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but we have surely now outgrown that very narrow and mis- 
leading idea of the Church. Of her function as a factor in 
England’s history, Green, to our mind, shows a far more 
satisfactory and intelligible appreciation than any secular 
historian had previously shown. But this point will be better 
treated in connexion with the longer history which followed. 
It was well for Green’s popularity that his Short History 
came first, for people read and admired it who would have 
found life too short to attempt the graver task of reading the 
more elaborate works which followed. But it was not well 
for his reputation among critics. He took a long time, and 
bestowed immense pains over his Short History; but it was 
written under adverse circumstances in many ways. He was 
suffering from overwork when he began to write it; he had 
frequently to go abroad for health’s sake, and to write far 
away from libraries and amid the uncongenial surroundings 
of hotel life ; he had not a good verbal memory ; he had to 
write, side by side with the history, articles for the Saturday 
Review in order to earn a little ready money ; and to write 
an ephemeral article is one thing, to write permanent history 
another. Hence it is not surprising that inaccuracies crept 
into the work, which were greedily seized upon by critics ; 
for it was an open secret that Green was a ‘Saturday 
Reviewer’ ; and it was delightful to find the severe censor of 
others (though Green was not often really severe) himself at 
fault. The aspiration, ‘Oh, that mine enemy would write a 


book !’ was fulfilled, and one critic wrote an epigram after the 
manner of Martial : 


‘On Mr. Green's Short History. 


‘Critics, be warned ; on Green’s imprudence look ; 
Slash what you please, but never write a book.’ 


Two articles appeared in Fraser's. Magazine which were very 
damaging. All the inaccuracies were collected together and 
remorselessly exposed. The editor of the Fortnightly Review, 
to whom the criticism was first sent, very kindly and properly 
replied that it ought rather to be sent privately to Mr. Green 
as a useful list of corrections for another edition, than be 


published in a periodical. Other reviewers, however, found 
u2 
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out mistakes ; the inevitable reaction set in, and Green was 
dubbed ‘ inaccurate ’—a fatal defect in an historian. A well- 
known Oxford man, in an imitation of the Third Satire of 
Juvenal, wrote, in reference to the Short History and the 
Saturday Review: 


Nor, scarcely sheltered by a paper screen, 
Should blustering Freeman butter blundering Green, 


upon which a still better known Oxford man asked, ‘ Did it 
never occur to that a man might be both blustering and 
blundering ?’ the significance of which query can only be 
appreciated by those who knew all the parties concerned. 

However, there is no doubt that there were inaccuracies 
in the Short History. To take a few which concern the his- 
tory of the Church, and which the present writer finds he had 
marked in the edition of 1875, before he had read any reviews 
of the book. 

It is surely inaccurate to say that Gregory I. ‘at once sent 
a Roman abbot to England’ (p. 17): Augustine was not 
an abbot when Gregory first sent him; it is inaccurate to 
quote the letter attributed to Queen Elizabeth beginning 
‘Proud Prelate!’ and ending ‘ by God I will unfrock you,’ as 
if it were undoubtedly genuine (p. 370); it is inaccurate to 
write of George Herbert as if he were a clergyman in Eliza- 
beth’s reign (p. 399), whereas he was not ordained until two 
reigns later ; itis inaccurate to describe Dr. Gauden simply 
as ‘a Presbyterian minister’ (p. 556), for though he conformed 
to Presbyterianism he was episcopally ordained and a bene- 
ficed clergyman in the reign,of Charles I., and a bishop in 
that of Charles II].—and so on and soon. Green himself 
frankly owned to Freeman: ‘There are slips, careless and 
discreditable slips, and I am sorry for them. But,’ he adds, 
with perfect truth, we believe, ‘they are not blunders which 
affect the book itself ; they do not show a real misreading of 
this period or that period ; they are not the sort of errors 
which betray an unhistoric mode of looking at the course of 
things as a whole’ (Letters, p. 420). And a less partial judge, 
Bishop Stubbs, writes to the same effect : ‘ Like other people, 
he made mistakes sometimes, but scarcely ever does the cor- 
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rection of his mistakes affect either the essence of the picture 
or the force of the argument’ (Le¢ters, p. 385). After the 
lapse of so many years it will not, it is hoped, be any breach 
of confidence to add that the bishop expressed the same view, 
but far more strongly, to the present writer verbally. 

Green, however, was far from satisfied with the Short His- 
tory ; he felt he could do better work than that, and at once set 
about doing it. He reversed the ordinary process. Instead 
of condensing what had been first written at large, as most 
authors do, he amplified what had been first written in brief, 
and produced 4 History of the English People in four volumes, 
the volumes coming out in successive years beginning with 
1877. That the long history is better than the short few 
competent critics will deny ; and to none should it be more 
valuable than to the English Churchman, who will rise from 
its perusal with a clearer and higher idea of the part which 
the Church played in English history, especially in the earlier 
stages. Green brings out more distinctly than any of his 
predecessors had done how Christianity and civilization had 
ever gone hand in hand ; he shows in detail how the Church 
furnished a model for the union of the detached and often 
hostile tribes in England into one compact nation; he does 
full justice to many great Churchmen to whom scant justice 
had been done before. Instead, for instance, of dwelling on 
the silly and ill-authenticated stories about St. Dunstan, he 
shows at length the inestimable services which that great 
ecclesiastical statesman rendered to his country. He fully 
acknowledges, what most secular historians had entirely 
ignored, the beneficial influence which Archbishop Theobald, 
the predecessor of Becket, exercised in the great days of 
Henry II. He gives his readers a much-needed caution against 
taking as gospel the random utterances against Churchmen of 
such writers as Walter de Map, which really are about as trust- 
worthy as the utterances of a society paper in the present day. 

Green was an enthusiast about history, and was always 
meditating plans to help the study of it. It is to him that 
we owe the first suggestion of an English Historical Review, 
to him that the Oxford Historical Society practically owes 
its origin, with him that the system of historical ‘ primers,’ 
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‘epochs,’ and short ‘series,’ now so popular, first commenced. 
And his own contributions to English history went on to the 
very end of his life. Indeed, his last two contributions, and, 
in our view his best, were made when death had manifestly 
set its seal upon him. The Making of England (1882) and 
The Conquest of England (1883), which were intended to be 
practically one work, are wonderful tours de force. The story 
of their composition is most touchingly told in the Preface to 
the latter by Mrs. Green in a passage which is too long to 
quote in full, and which it would be almost sacrilege to 
abbreviate (see pp. vi and vii). She herself undertook the 
task of filling up the outlines of the unfinished work, and 
admirably she fulfilled it. Still, the two earlier volumes, 
entitled Zhe Making of England, are naturally, both from the 
greater originality of the subject and the less impaired powers 
of the author, the most interesting. Never before had it been 
shown so clearly and vividly how our ancestors who settled 
in England had to fight their way, inch by inch, for every 
piece of ground they occupied, alike against the determined 
and often successful opposition of the natives, and against 
physical obstacles which were all but insurmountable. As in 
the previous histories, but far more frequently and thoroughly, 
he brings to bear upon the subject his archeological re- 
searches, especially as regarded the sites and ruins of villas 
and towns, thus working a mine of historical information 
which had never been so adequately worked before. In these 
last volumes he goes over, but much more carefully, the same 
ground over which he had passed twice before, first in his 
Short, and then in his longer History of the English People ; 
so that we have the curious spectacle of a man writing three 
‘times, and each time at greater length and fulness, on the 
same subject. But he had no hesitation about altering his 
plans ; in the Short History, for instance, one of the chief 
lines of division is drawn, not, as is usually done, at the Nor- 
man, but at the Danish Conquest, the section ‘ England under 
Foreign Kings,’ beginning with Cnut, not with William. When 
he wrote the longer History, he had come to think that Cnut 
was so completely Anglicized that he was mot a foreign king ; 
so he goes back to the old-fashioned plan of making the 
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Norman Conquest the real turning-point, and herein we 
venture to think he was right. But in his last volumes, by 
making the conquest of England culminate in the victories 
of the Danes, he seems to return to the theory of the Short 
History. 

But he never changes his views as to the unique position 
of England’s Church in England’s history, and we cannot do 
better than conclude this very imperfect sketch of his his- 
torical work by quoting a noble passage which gives what may 
be literally regarded as his dying testimony on the subject. 
He is writing of ‘ The England of Ecgberht,’ and he says : 


‘ Side by side with this industrial change in the temper and aspect 
of the country was going on a far more profound change in its moral 
life. We have already noted the more striking and picturesque sides 
of the revolution which had been wrought in the displacement of the 
old faith and the adoption of the new, the planting of a Church on 
the soil with its ecclesiastical organization, its bishops, its priests, its 
court, its councils, its language, its law, above all the new impulse 
given to political consolidation by the building up of Britain into a 
single religious communion. But these results of the new faith were 
small and unimportant beside the revolution which was wrought by 
it in individual life. 

‘From the cradle to the grave it [the Church] had forced on the 
Englishman a new law of conduct, new habits, new conceptions of 
life and society. It entered above all into that sphere within which 
the individual will of the freeman had been till now supreme, the 
sphere of home ; it curtailed his powers over child and wife and 
slave ; it forbade infanticide, the putting away of wives, or cruelty to 
the serf. It challenged almost every social conception ; it denied to 
the king his heritage of the blood of the gods; it proclaimed 
slavery an evil, war an evil, manual labour a virtue. It met the feud 
face to face by denouncing revenge. It held up gluttony and 
drunkenness, the very essence of the old English “ feast,” as sins,’ ! 


with much more to the same effect. 

It is all most true, and most admirably expressed. But 
were not all these beneficial changes the fruits of that very 
dogmatic Christianity with its creeds which had, alas ! ceased 
to retain their hold upon the eloquent writer? And ‘Domen 
gather grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles ?’ 


1 See Conquest of England, i. 8 sq. 
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ArT. IIIL—THE CATHOLIC REACTION IN 
FRANCE. 


1. Le Mouvement Néo-Chrétien dans la Littérature Contem- 
poraine. L’Abbé KLEIN. (Paris, 1892.) 

2. L’Immaculée Conception et la Renaissance Catholique. M. 
DUBOSC DES PESQUIDOUX. (Paris, 1899.) 

3. L’Inquittude Religieuse. KR. P. BREMOND. (Paris, 
1901.) 

4. Pages Catholiques. J]. K. HUYSMANS. (Paris, 1898.) 

5. La Bonne Souffrance. F.COPPEE. (Paris, 1898.) 

6. Sainte Lydwine de Schiedam. J. K. HUYSMANS. (Paris, 
1901.) 


IN a book published now nearly ten years ago M. l’Abbé 
Klein gave a brief but comprehensive sketch of the Neo- 
Christian movement in French literature. He testified to the 
change which had come over the literary world of France. 
‘Religion, he wrote, ‘has, then, ceased to be a butt for the 
laughter of writers of talent, and is now for them, as for the 
majority of educated young people, the object rather of a 
respectful and kindly curiosity.’} 

And the reaction is not confined to literature. .It is in 

the air. R. P. Brémond, in L’Jnguiétude Religieuse, points out 
that Lacordaire was a bold man when he ventured to break in 
upon the traditions left by the Deists, and to pronounce for 
the first time for many years the name of Jesus in the 
Cathedral of Notre Dame; but that now Christ is every- 
where, 
‘in the Church and at the Sorbonne, in the theatres and in the 
picture galleries. We may not believe in His divinity ; it is no 
longer possible to ignore His Person or to be indifferent to the pro- 
blems which His name suggests; and in a little gallery of the 
Luxemburg was hanging lately a picture before which honest souls 
meditated, and asked their own hearts if this Christ, in the dress of 
a workman, had not the solution of that problem which the nine- 
teenth century bequeaths tremblingly to its successor.’ ? 

? L’Abbé Klein, Le Mouvement Néo-Chrétien dans la Littérature 
Contemporaine, 1892, p. 26. 

* R. P. Brémond, L’Jnguittude Religieuse, 1901, p. 325. 
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In literature such a work as M. Saint-Georges de Bouhelier’s 
Tragédie du Nouveau Christ, in painting such a picture as 
M. Jean Béraud’s Le Chemin de la Croix, alike testify to this 
spirit in the air. 

M. Klein’s view of the subject was a wide one. It in- 
cluded not only those who accept the Christian faith, but 
those also who only admire Christianity ad extra. ‘ After the 
religion which believes, there is still the religion which respects, 
which regrets, which loves, which adores with melancholy the 
dead divinities as an ideal of beauty, of grandeur, and of 
poetry, as the tenderly venerated religion of the past.’ The 
moral teaching and the spirit of Christianity receives an 
almost tender homage in unexpected places. One leader 
among those who are indifferent to its claims could yet 
declare that freethinkers disgusted him with freethought. 
M. Lemaitre’s review of Ferdinand Fabre’s novels and of the 
priesthood in Les Contemporains is an example of all that is 
respectful and even sympathetic. But dogma is the stumbling 
block, 

‘ Briefly,’ says M. Klein, ‘if one asks these Neo-Christians to 
define accurately what it is that they mean by faith and what it is 
that they love in religion, the greater part of them reply that dogma 
does not altogether please them, but that the ethics of Christianity 
delight them, and surpass all other systems in their admiration.’ ! 


But the movement would be but a small matter if its 
results were all as indefinite as this, and if the personal love 
of Christ had not grown with it. And there is indeed an 
inner circle, oi é«XexToi, select souls, who have turned towards 
the faith with a whole-hearted zeal and a devotion without 
parallel perhaps since the days of Port-Royal or of our own 
John Wesley. This esoteric movement, of which we here 
alone purpose to speak, stands aside from all political aims. 
When we come within its circle we come into a highly rarified 
atmosphere. Its history, unlike the history of the wider 
Catholic reaction, which may be read in M. Dubosc des Pesqui- 
doux’ L’Immaculée Conception et la Renaissance Catholique, or 
in Un Siecle: Mouvement du Monde de 1800 2 1900, is a history 


1 M. L’Abbé Klein, Le Mouvement Néo-Chrétien, p. 28. 
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of the adventures of men’s souls and of no polemical successes 
in the world of politics or of philosophy. Party spirit, party 
passion, are left outside the charmed circle of this movement. 
Individual adherents may, indeed, be well known in public as 
members of one or another of those political or social cliques 
in which Parisians absorb themselves, but this does not de- 
tract from the truth of the statement as a whole. The 
movement takes its stand upon that essence of true mysticism 
which finds expression in the words of M. Huysmans: ‘ The 
only need of man is to place himself in direct communication 
with God.’ 

In the pages which follow we do not propose to discuss 
the philosophy of this very remarkable movement, but simply 
to make it tell its own story by its literature, to sketch out 
how it works and what effect it has on the minds of the men 
who have become filled with its spirit. 

Not the least remarkable point in that story is the fact 
that, as far as can be seen, it owes its existence in the hearts 
of individual men to no outer human agency. France has 
had its great preachers in the last ten years, its teachers of 
strongly attractive personality. One of the pupils of the 
Pére Du Lac, whose /ésuites has been in most hands, testified : 
‘Tl nous fanatisait. Il nous aurait demandé le sacrifice de 
notre vie, que nous n’aurions pas hésité.’! At Notre Dame 
Mgr. d’Hulst and Pére Monsabré have both been a power, 
and a number of other names will occur to the minds of those 
who are en rapport with the life of modern Paris. In the 
poorer quarters the Society of Misszonaires are doing a great 
work, 


‘I do not like,’ writes M. Doumicin his Zcrivains d Aujourd hui, 
‘ to conclude these notes on the preaching of the day without saying 
some words about one of the most interesting and, I think, one of 
the most efficacious enterprises that have been attempted of late 
years, To allow that, from the point of view of religious, and per- 
haps of moral, ideas the people of Paris in certain districts are almost 
like the savages of Annam and of Uganda would be to start with a 
remark too well founded. Some priests have conceived the idea of 
directing veritable missions in Paris and its outskirts. They were 


1 M. René Doumic, Zcrivains d’ Aujourd’ hui, p. 300. 
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not always without danger—witness the scenes which took place at 
St. Merry or St. Denis, where the missionaries ran a risk of being 
more or less scalped .. . 

‘The poor quarters, Javel, Plaisance, Grenelle, Montrouge, 
Ménilmontant, are the scene of the missions. This is how things 
are done. During the preceding day placards are posted up and 
letters sent to the homes. The concourse is always very great, as is 
shown by statistics, and as I have myself been-able to prove. A mis- 
sion lasts three weeks, and is divided into three divisions : for young 
girls, for women, and for men. It is made up of instruction and of 
religious exercises. At the close sacred articles, little images or 
crucifixes, are distributed. I have not found in my experience that 
they are turned into ridicule. When, on going to the house ofa 
workman, we see there a crucifix hanging on the wall, we have very 
much reason to believe that we are entering the abode of respectable 
people.’ ! 

And before leaving M. Doumic’s attractive little papers 
on the preachers and their methods of work we must glance 
for one moment at his words on one method which is at least 
unusual, and which even in Paris, where the devout world 
does not much criticize the form in which its religion is pre- 
sented to it, has been much discussed, This consists of 
‘Conférences Contradictoires,’ or ‘Sermons accompagnés 
d’Objections.’ ‘The preacher,’ says M. Doumic, ‘treats from 
the pulpit the subject which he has chosen. Then the oppo- 
nent stands up in the churchwarden’s pew. His objection 
made, the preacher replies to it. This system has been very 
much criticized. I allow there is something unusual in hearing 
in a church two priests calling each other Monsieur le Con- 
Jérencier and Monsieur le Contradicteur.’* 

This and a hundred other methods mean zeal and work. 
There have been and there are preachers above the average, 
hard-working mission priests, in the French Church ; and 
among the poor individual influence and preaching have not 
been without effect. In spite of a vast mass of irreligion 
there is yet a strain of piety, which is a very remarkable 
growth in such surroundings. M.Huysmans, speaking by his 
hero Durtal, has revealed to us the vivid and unquestioning 

1 M. René Doumic, Ecrivains d@Aujour@ hut, p. 304. 
2 Ibid. p. 306. 
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faith of those poor who morning and evening frequent the 
churches in their neighbourhood. 


‘He thought over the lot of these women scattered around him, 
here and there, on the chairs. Ah! the poor little black shawls, 
the miserable frilled caps, the sad capes, and the mournful beads of 
the chaplets which they were telling in the shadow!... The 
task of the day was finished ; the weary of life came to cry for grace, 
Everywhere misfortune knelt ; for the rich, the well-to-do, the 
happy, do not pray much. Everywhere in the church were women, 
the widowed or the old, those who had no one to care for them, 
wives cast off or wives tortured in their households, praying that 
existence might be happier for them, that the disorders of their 
husbands might be stayed, the vices of their children amended, 
the health of those they loved restored. . . . Very few men came to 
this hidden rendezvous of pain ; still fewer young men, for they have 
not suffered enough ; only some old men, some infirm ones, who crept 
in and leant over the backs of the chairs, and one little humpback, whom 
Durtal saw come in every night ; a disinherited child who could only 
be loved by Her who does not even see the body. . . . And in the 
morning, their first Mass, the Mass of the workwomen and the servants 
was not less touching. There were there neither bigots nor the inquisi- 
tive, but poor women who came to find in the Communion strength 
to live their lives of burdensome work, of servile need. They knew 
that, in quitting the church, they were the living abode of a God ; 
that He who was on this earth invariably poor, only delighted in 
poverty-stricken souls ; they knew themselves to be His elect, never 
doubting that in confiding to them, under the form of bread, the 
memorial of His sufferings, He asked in exchange that they should 
remain sad and poor. And what could the cares of a day spent in 
the happy shame of low employment then do to them ?’! 


This, and many another passage, testifies to the real faith 
which shines in unexpected places, and which reveals most 
commonly the successful work of one of the missioners to 
whom we have referred. But when we turn to those converts 
among educated men—and it is of them that we here alone 
propose to speak—men who have left a record of their con- 
version, and of whom therefore we can speak with more 
certainty than of the poor, sermons and outside agencies 
seem to have been no factor in the initial work of their con- 


1 M. Huysmans, Pages Catholiques, p. 74. 
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version. That factor seems rather to have been, in the words 
of one of the latest of these converts, the very breath of the 
Holy Spirit speaking in the soul without human agent. ‘Un 
souffié a passé,’ writes M. Coppée in La Bonne Souffrance ; 
‘ spiritus flat ubi vult” Noman in this movement could say 
‘I am of Paul and I of Apollos’; no man is labelled by the 
name of a popular teacher or leader of thought. There is 
even an absence of all strong controlling outward power. 
Public opinion cared very little for a man’s creed or for his 
morals ; the world was interested in religion, but at a little 
distance. In the cases of which we speak there was none of 
the ordered discipline of family life, the idea so inherent in 
English minds that it is necessary to go to church ‘because 
of the children,’ to make a change at least expedient. But 
here and there the power manifested itself in unexpected 
places: in the repenting cry of a Verlaine in his Sagesse, 
in human documents such as La Bonne Souffrance and Pages 
Catholiques. ‘This conversion, to call it by its real name,’ 
writes M. Coppée in the brief autobiography which prefaces 
the work to which we have alluded, 

‘was rapid, no doubt, but not altogether sudden or accompanied by 
extraordinary circumstances. Nevertheless, I must attribute it to 
Divine grace; for when I compare my moral state with that in 
which I was some months since, I remain astonished at the change, 
and it seems to me miraculous.’ ! 


The whole chapter, too, in Pages Catholiques headed ‘La 
Psychologie d’une Conversion,’ where, with the Abbé Mugnier’s 
preface before us, we may believe that M. Huysmans speaks 
by his hero Durtal, is eminently illustrative of this feature of 
the movement. 


‘How had he again become Catholic? How had the thing 
happened ? 

‘And Durtal replied to himself: “I do not know ; ail that I do 
know is that, after having been for years an unbeliever, suddenly I 
believe . . . the only thing that seems certain to me is that there 
has been in my case Divine preventing grace. 

** But,” he went on, “the psychology of conversion would be 
then null?” and he replied to himself : 


1M. Coppée, La Bonne Souffrance, p. 8, preface. 
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‘* Tt has all the appearance of it ; for I seek in vain to retrace 
the halting-places by which I have passed. No doubt I can point 
out on the route taken, here and there, some restraining power: the 
love of art, heredity, weariness of life ; I can even recall to myself 
the forgotten sensations of childhood, the hidden avenues for ideas 
suggested by my loiterings in the churches; but what I cannot 
do is to catch up the threads, to group them into bundles ; what I 
cannot comprehend is the sudden and silent burst of light within me. 
When I seek to explain to myself why, yesterday an unbeliever, I 
have become, without knowing how, in one night believing, well, I 
can discover nothing; for the celestial action has disappeared 
without leaving any traces.”’ 

But while believing that, as far as we can see, no human 
agency kindles the spark of repentance in these souls, yet 
we must allow that the educated Frenchman has many 
powerful factors around him and within to assist in the re- 
turn to a Christian life. With but few exceptions, education 
in the upper classes is intrusted to the priests, to men who 
put Christian faith and practice before human learning. It 
is indeed laid to their charge that they use their power for 
political purposes, and in an institution in the anomalous 
position of the Church in France they must do so to a great 
extent if the Church is to hold its own at all. But we do 
not here enter into that question ; we confine ourselves en- 
tirely to the religious aspect of the case. Boys come into the 
hands of the priests in the impressionable days of early 
childhood, and ‘of this early Christian education,’ says M. 
Doumic, ‘ they keep the ineffaceable mark.’! If it shows itself 
in nothing else it is at least seen in the ‘ civil-suited ’ feel of 
much of the literature of to-day ; ‘perhaps it is one of the 
reasons, to again quote M. Doumic, ‘why contemporary 
literature shows itself so preoccupied with the things of 
religion. There is in these men henceforth ‘un retour 
nostalgique vers ce Christianisme qui a d’abord été mélé 
intimement a toutes les affaires de votre vie’; in the man 
brought up at the feet of the priests there remains to the 
last ‘un peu de l'enfant de chceur habitué a jouer avec les 
vases de l’autel.’* M. Huysmans in Pages Catholiques has 


1M. René Doumic, Ecrivains @Aujourd hui, p. 135. 
2 Ibid. 3 Tbid. p. 136. 
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a passage of exquisite beauty, as it seems to us, on the 
foundation or at least the preparation for the supreme work 
of grace which was made in his childish visits to dim 
cloisters and shady gardens over which the halo of the 
religious life was shed. 


*‘ Remembrances of infancy,’ he says, ‘came back to him of 
cousins, of aunts, of women sweet and grave, white as holy bread, who 
frightened him by speaking in low voices, who made him uneasy 
when they looked at him and asked if he were a good child. 

‘He felt a sort of fear and found refuge in the skirts of his 
mother, trembling when on leaving he had to give his forehead to 
their faded lips and submit to the breath of a cold kiss. 

‘From afar, when he now dreamed of them, these visits, which 
had so much wearied him in his childhood, seemed exquisite to him. 
He put into them all the poetry of the cloister, surrounded those 
empty parlours with a dim odour of beeswax and wainscoting ; and 
he saw also once again the gardens which he had traversed in these 
convents, the gardens perfumed with the bitter scent of box edging, 
planted with hedges, covered with trellises on which the grapes were 
always green and never ripened, with seats placed here and there, 
whose worn-out stones held the water from long past showers ; 
and a thousand details came back to him of avenues of peaceful 
limes, of paths along which he ran among the black guipure which 
the sun made with the falling shadows of the branches. He kept of 
these gardens, which seemed to him to become more spacious as he 
grew older, a remembrance, a little confused, in which hovered the 
dim image of an old enclosed park and of the garden of a presbytery 
situated in his northern home, which remained, even when the sun 
warmed it, a little damp.’! 


Or, to rise higher, let us take the description, not an ex- 
aggerated one as some of us, who have followed M. Huysmans’ 
steps to Chartres, can testify, of the little server at the Low 
Mass in the crypt of that cathedral. 


‘A choir boy appeared preceding an old priest, and for the first 
time Durtal saw a Mass served with reality and understood that 
incredible beauty which can be discovered in a thoughtful celebra- 
tion of the Sacrifice. 

‘ This kneeling child, the soul intent, the hands clasped, spoke slow 
and aloud, and pronounced with such reverence and attention the 


1 M. Huysmans, Pages Catholiques, p. 42. 
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responses to the psalms, that the meaning of this admirable liturgy 
which has ceased to surprise us because we have known it for so 
long and have heard it muttered and hurried over in a whisper, 
revealed itself suddenly to Durtal.’! 


It all tells. An impact is made. He who has thus asa 
boy been brought near to holy things is never quite as other 
men. Indeed, we do not believe, in spite of testimony to the 
contrary, that the ordinary Frenchman, after the first few 
years of escape from clerical discipline and restraint are over, 
is naturally impious even if he does not practise religion. 
Perhaps more men feel as M. Coppée describes himself as 
feeling than are known to the world or even to themselves, 


‘When by chance,’ he says, ‘I entered into a church, respect 
came to me on the threshold and went with me to the altar. The 
ceremonies of religion always impressed me by their venerable 
character of antiquity, their harmonious pomp, their solemn and 
penetrating poetry. I never have dipped my hand in the cold water 
of the dénitiers without feeling a singular thrill which was perhaps 


that of remorse. 
‘Yes, the more I think of it, the more I believe that a little 


Christian faith slumbered always at the bottom of my heart.?.. . From 
weakness, from cowardice, I did not reform my conduct, but I believe, 
I repeat it, that there was in me a Christian at the bottom, for Lpften 
made in thought an act of contrition ; and that there was a Cagfjolic 
in me at the bottom, for all death unaccompanied by contrition and 
by pardon seemed terrible to me.’ ® 


Indeed, it must seem to us as if, in the natural course of 
events, the man who has never, like the young Ion, known 
what it was to be happy in his childhood in sacred places ; 
who has never (to go deeper than these outward things) 
attained to the personal knowledge of Christ in his impres- 
sionable days—the knowledge of the heart ; that knowledge 
of which Bishop Welldon in his Preface to his Harrow Ser- 
mons spoke as his aim in preaching to boys, knowledge which, 
as the modern mystic school in France can testify, is attain- 
able even by childish minds, it does seem that it is too little 
likely he can ever attain to it in this present existence. The 


1 M. Huysmans, Pages Catholiques, p. 288. 
2 M. Coppée, La Bonne Souffrance, p. 8. 3 Jbid. p. 10. 
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_ mind is too little likely to receive fresh impressions with any 
isper, vividity when youth is past; the brain no longer plastic ; 
life full of business or of cares. The impressions may be 
obliterated for a time ; but we may almost say they must have 
bia been planted in childish days if they are ever to awake 
other again in after life. 
0 the And in the two conversions of which we have been 
few speaking we are brought face to face with a return, not only 
a to the faith of little children, but to the faith learnt as little 
on. children. To these men the anguish of the search for truth 
elf as did not mean controversy in any form ; it was only the old 
elves. and simple struggle, once known by the Lake of Galilee, to 
sspect accept, or to reject the Christ. No demonstration seems to 
The have been asked, or looked for, or given by their spiritual 
erable guides. There was no conflict with doubt in any of its com- 
1 and plex modern forms. They asked for no weapons against 
won materialistic or idealistic unbelief. English Positivists, 
whepe German Rationalists, might never have existed for these 
-‘tittle men, although they were educated and abreast with all 
From modern thoughts. They point to no elaborate system of 
elieve, metaphysics as their salvation ; they take no text-book of 
often philosophy to help a struggling faith, When they come out 
agpolic of indifference they seem to come straight into Christian light. 
moe ‘I have not,’ says M. Coppée, ‘tried to pierce the obscurities of 
dogma, and I have above all re-read the Gospel while asking God 
irse of with fervour to give me the submission of the poor in spirit. I have 
cnown become like those little children that our Saviour wished to be 
laces ; suffered to come to Him, and of whom He said that the kingdom 
hings) of heaven was for those who resemble them. I have listened to the 
npres- Divine word with as much simplicity as the fishermen of the Lake of 
ledge Tiberias, to whom Jesus spoke on the waves, seated on the prow of 
the boat. An imperious desire drew me towards God. I did not 
w Ser- resist. I let myself be guided. In a word, I obeyed. . . .”! 
which, 
attain- Such men seem to proclaim to all philosophers Mow we 
o little believe, not because of thy saying, for we have heard Him our- 
The 


selves, and know that this is indeed the Christ, the Saviour 
of the world. 


1 M. Coppée, La Bonne Souffrance, p. 15, preface. 
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And, to continue, we have need to remember that in 
France the conflict lies simply between the Church and 
unbelief: no sects compete with either in the minds of edu- 
cated men. Nor is the Church at a disadvantage by reason 
of ‘unhappy divisions.’ Men are not bewildered by ‘views’ 
and ‘opinions’ within the Church; by wild diversities of 
ritual. When faith awakes there is but one path for the French 
Catholic to walk in. There are no doubt differences of 
opinion on such matters as indulgences, Gallican or Ultra- 
montane claims, and the like ; but the clergy keep these very 
much to themselves, and ‘parties’ in the Anglican sense of 
the word there are none. The man in whom the religious 
sense awakes sees around him a Church speaking at least 
outwardly with one united voice. ‘This unity has an appeal- 
ing power at the outset, a powerful hold in later days. He 
is not bewildered by the claims of various teachers. He has 
not to choose the banner under which he will fight. He 
has not to ‘select his creed’ before he can make progress in 
the way of salvation. And his early education has taught him 
what todo. It makes very little difference to him to what 


priest he turns. 


‘To-morrow,’ writes Eugénie de Guérin, and she represents the 
feeling of every instructed Christian in France, ‘I am going to make 
a pilgrimage which costs me a good deal, not from the number of its 
steps, but from something which requires courage of soul, and power 
of faith, to overcome. Do not think me a martyr: it is only to 
confess to a priest in whom I have not confidence, but it is the only 
opportunity. In this act of religion it is always necessary to separate 
the man from the priest, and sometimes to annihilate him.’! 





















It matters very little, then, to what priest he turns, but, Chris- 
tianly brought up, he turns to a priest in this crisis of soul. 
And while acknowledging that no human hand was appa- 
rently held out to help in the initial work of conversion, yet 
in the face of any contradictory statement we wish to give 
our testimony to the strength and the holiness of the French 
priesthood. ‘I never knew a bad priest,’ wrote one who had 
lived much in France, and had written much of France. In 






















* Eugénie de Guérin, Journal. 
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the chance confessor found for M. Coppée in his illness, he 
finds a man who charms by his exquisite gentleness and his 
rare distinction of mind, and who soon becomes his dear 
counsellor, ‘’intime visiteur de mon 4me et mon pére en Jésus- 
Christ.’ The Abbé Gévresin in Pages Catholiques is as holy and 
beautiful a picture as any in literature or in life. If we turn 
to Ferdinand Fabre’s gallery of priestly portraits we see a 
highly spiritualized class ; and these portraits are all the more 
valuable because he does not spare the failings of the class 
which he thus illustrates. To him we owe these words, which 
might well become a proverb: ‘O sainte Eglise Catholique ! 
il faut bien que quelque chose de divin réside en toi 
puisque tes prétres n’ont pu réussir 4 te perdre!’ He does 
not, then, spare their failings : but those failings are the fail- 
ings of the unworldly and the devout whose very ambitions 
are not the ambitions of other men. Those of us who have 
seen anything of the byways of France, who have been 
received into presbyteries or into religious houses, can add a 
testimony to literature that there are saints in them to-day. 
Not long ago two ladies, travelling in the wild Tarn district, 
through some defect in their travelling plans had to seek 
admission into the house of a priest among those hills. The 
beauty and simplicity of that household were apostolic. 
The old curé, although only of peasant extraction, was 
refined by saintliness, and himself as ascetic as a page of the 
Acta Sanctorum, he yet watched over the comfort of his 
guests and helped his housekeeper in her household arrange- 
ments, and even her humble household work, with an almost 
feminine grace and a dignity which were not those of his 
peasant birth. Or to take a more unexpected testimony than 
that of travellers or of books: ‘If the priest,’ says the Abbé 
Klein, ‘is played on the stage—where no doubt it would be 
better if he were not represented—he at least appears there 
in an amiable light.’ And of the priests in a certain class 
of literature we may say, in the words of M. Lemaitre, that 
these ‘fantoches antithétiques’ have nothing of the priest 
but the dress. 
Indeed, the training for the priesthood is so long and so 
rigorous that only those who have an undoubted vocation 
x2 
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win through it ; and long before irrevocable vows are taken 
the man knows all that lies before him as a priest. His life 
is, as M. Lemaitre tells us, 

*so special, so distinct from that of other men. From childhood he 
is laid hold of, he is isolated from the great human crowd, his soul 
and his body are drilled to religious practices. At the petit sémi- 
naire these exercises are multiplied ; every day there is Mass, rosary, 
meditation, spiritual reading ; every Sunday catechism and sermon, 
frequent confession, and communion; at fifteen or sixteen the cassock. 
At the grand séminaire the moral isolation is complete: the religious 
practices, always more numerous and more lengthy, mould the soul 
slowly and invincibly. . . . During his vacations the young Levite 
is isolated in the world, living as much as possible with his vicar, 
avoiding frivolous companions, already respected by those who 
approach him, and even by his mother.’! 

Such training must try a man long before the irrevocable 
vow, with the immolation of his whole soul which it means, is 
taken. It may be thought but a trifle in such a wonderful whole ; 
but even the cassock, put on by the candidate years before 
the priesthood is reached, must be no small discipline. ‘Je 
me trouve, en effet, fort empéché dans ce vétement peu 
commode,’ writes M. Fabre in Ma Vocation. ‘Je vais avec 
balancements, les cahots d’un pierrot sur la neige en janvier 
—pauvre pierrot ridicule!’ 

The training for the priesthood then is long, it is severe. 
But in France the bishops have no cause to deplore that 
the number of men with a vocation for the priesthood is 
small or that it is diminishing. What is it that attracts 
them? Hardness. The heroic is awakened in the mind by 
the life of discipline ; by its abnegation of all worldly things ; 
by the fact that it requires ‘la plus entiére immolation de soi 
que !’on puisse imaginer’ ;? that it is not a life half given to the 
world and to the cares of a family and half to God. 

All these things give indubitable strength and forcefulness 
to the work of a priest when he comes in contact with souls. 
The patient self-discipline of years has a power which perhaps 
some men whose lives are indeed spent in unremitting work 
for others, but who have left self-discipline somewhat out of 


1 M. Lemaitre, Les Contemporains, p. 305. 
2 bid. p. 303. 
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court, might wellenvy. It might almost seem as if strenuous 
prayer and a disciplined inner life were of more avail to bring 
down blessings on the souls of those whom they desire to 
reach than methods easier and more visible—parish teas, 
social evenings, clubs,concerts. Did not—we may ask it now 
that he is gone from among us—did not much of the almost 
magic influence which Bishop Westcott exercised arise less 
from what he said (though his words indeed were weighty) 
than from the fact, as was said by a recent writer in the 
Spectator, ‘that the frail, pensive figure of the mystic and 
student was . . . almost like a being from another sphere,’ 
that there was a great force of personal holiness shining 
through face and form? 

The convert, then, to this neo-mysticism turns to a priest 
in his need, and it will go hard if he does not find one well 
qualified to help him. For not only has the priest’s whole youth 
been spent in qualifying for this work ; he is also the inheritor 
of a vast mass of casuistic learning : we use this word in its 
honest and good sense, and with none of the arridre-pensée 
which has crept into its meaning in this country, and as we 
do so we remember that even Fuller could complain that the 
Reformers thought too little of Case-divinity, and that the 
whole body of English divines, with the exceptions of Bishop 
Taylor and Bishop Sanderson, have done little to remedy the 
want, have given but little attention to a subject which might 
seem to be of some importance to men whose work was 
psycho-therapeutical. 

But when we take up the documents of conversion, of 
which we are now thinking, how simple, for all this array of 
casuistic learning, how simple and how direct and to the pur- 
pose is their dealing with souls. It is indeed the simplicity of 
a great scholar when he preaches to a village congregation, 
simplicity which is all the more simple because he who speaks 
has gone deeply and widely into his subject, and has a mass 
of learning arrayed behind the simple words: ‘When the 
Abbé,’ writes M. Coppée, ‘ talked of bringing me the Eucharist, 
I hesitated, full of trouble, not feeling myself worthy of the 


Sacrament. The danger of death was not immediate. The 
man of God did not insist. 
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‘“ Only pray,” he said to me, “ and read the Gospels. 

How simple it all is; how simple, too, is the course 
adopted by the priest in Pages Catholiques. He hurries 
nothing ; his is a masterly inactivity at first. He knows, in 
the colloquial phrase, that you cannot arrive until you are 
there. But hidden forces are at work. We feel in both 
cases that we are in the midst of a supernatural world, 
Prayer can do more than human words. 

‘Beso much my friend,’ says the Abbé Gévresin, ‘as to believe 
that the old priest whom you leave here will not be inactive, and that 
he and all the convents which he directs will pray their best for you 

. . above all pray. ... 1 have on my part besought the Lord 
much to enlighten me, and I declare to you that this solution [he is 
speaking of the retreat at La Trappe] is the only one that He has 
given me. Pray humbly in your turn and you will be guided.’ ? 


It is all so simple but so powerful. The convert seems to be 
surrounded by forces, invisible, impalpable, but the veil lifts 
now and then and reveals, as here, some fragment of that vast 
supernatural machinery in which he is, as it were, enveloped 
and carried onward without his volition. He doubts, he 
hesitates at every step, but he never turns back. 

And how simple, how free from all religious excitement 
and want of balance, does the result of conversion seem in 
these pages. 

‘* But since your conversion nothing seems changed in you,” 
some people say to me with an incredulous smile. 

‘They only show once again how man is impenetrable to man ; 
for I myself know well that I have become quite different. It is clear 
that the fact of saying prayers morning and night, of going to church 
on Sundays and féte days, and performing my religious duties has 
not much altered my outer life. Evidently no one reads on my fore- 
head either the reforms which I have accomplished in my actions 
and in my thoughts, nor the resistance which I now show to tempta- 
tions to which I once gave way. It is, nevertheless, the real truth. 

‘That they do not find me changed does not after all surprise me ; 
for my progress in the Christian life, that is to say, towards moral 
perfection, is still very feeble. Yet I have become as severe as 
possible towards myself ; those whom I love, I love more, and dif- 

1 M. Coppée, La Bonne Souffrance, p. 12, preface. 
* M. Huysmans, Pages Catholigues, p. 97. 
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ferently, than before ; and I make constant efforts to be better and 
more charitable.’ ! 


And of M. Huysmans the same writer says : 


‘When Huysmans moves me is when he is human; when, 
newly converted, having lived to a ripe age almost entirely by the 
senses and having only employed his thoughts in the painful but so 
amusing gymnastic of letters, he suffers so much difficulty in creating 
an interior life ; it is when he deplores, with the accents of a painful 
sincerity, the little warmth of his piety and the dryness of his heart 
in prayer.’ ? 

Indeed, the chapters of Pages Catholiques which deal with 
the retreat at La Trappe are a marvellous human document : 
a revelation of a mystic palingenesis, a revelation, too, that 
through it all the ‘infection of nature doth remain’ ; an illus- 
tration of the old truth that ‘one moment’s revival, or con- 
version, or acceptance of a formula’ will not make any man’s 
life ‘an easy triumph or an endless song,’ 

And if the methods adopted by these spiritual guides are 
different from what we might have expected, simpler for all the 
mass of inherited casuistry than we might have guessed, and 
leaving much to a man’s own heart and to God, there is, too, 
another subject which, we venture to think after reading a 
not inconsiderable portion of French literature, is as widely 
different in reality from the idea which many, even educated 
men, have of it, as are the poles asunder ; but ‘ we may with 
the same hopes expect union in the poles of heaven’ as that 
men will be convinced against their early convictions. It 
really does seem as if some minds could see nothing in 
direction but an impertinent dabbling of an outsider into the 
secrets of family life; nothing in the confessional but a 
penitent defenceless and writhing under the ruthless question- 
ing of some coarse-minded boor. We would ask such men (but 
we should probably ask in vain) to recollect M. Lemaitre’s 
quotation from a sermon by R. P. Monsabré at Notre Dame: 


‘Confess ourselves toa man! Make our lives the food of his 
curiosity! Deliver our secrets to the mercy of his indiscretions! It 


1 M. Coppée, La Bonne Souffrance, p. 16, preface. 
2 Tbid. p. 229. 
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is impossible!” Listen to the reply of Father Monsabré. . . . 
“Gentlemen, the good men who reason thus forget one thing 
which it is important to remember; it is that this inner life, these 
formidable secrets of which they make so much, are for the priest 
who has to take knowledge of them, in their hundredth, their 
thousandth, perhaps their ten thousandth edition, and that they 
thus become no longer the food of his curiosity, but of a heroic 
patience. I wish I could offer to those who fear the curiosity of the 
priest ten or twelve hours in a confessional. I hope that at the end 
of that time they would ask my pardon and would know that a 
sentiment less trivial than curiosity is necessary to keep a priest 
chained to the irksome repetitions of the human conscience. 

‘What? is it only to please a childish passion that he listens 
so solemnly to your avowals? Let me tell you, gentlemen, that you 
do not know him. . . . And you insist that at the supreme moment, 
when your heart is delivered up to him without mystery and without 
reserve, the priest only receives this delivery of your whole self to 
examine coldly your bleeding wounds and to throw himself on your 
soul as a dissector on a corpse? What has the priest done that he 
should merit this wrong?”’ ! 


To turn to another view of the subject: What manner of 
men does this movement produce? Perhaps not the least 
engaging feature of M. Huysmans’ Pages Catholiques are the 
pictures there given of modern mystics (and we make no 
apology for thus mixing fiction with our sketch of this move- 
ment, for fiction has its truthful side)—mystics each pre- 
dominated by one overmastering idea which yet never 
obliterates the sharp individuality beneath it. One of the 
most powerful, and not the least beautiful, of these sketches 
is that of Mme. Céleste Bavoil, the Abbé Gévresin’s house- 
keeper. A soul that is as much at home amid thoughts of 
heaven and of the saints as with the things of the kitchen 
which she scrubs so unremittingly, with a childlike ingenuous- 
ness, investing perhaps things of heaven with some mist of 
earth, taking earth up to heaven, certainly bringing heaven 
as she conceives it down to earth, Mme. Bavoil is yet no 
pale-eyed dreamer with gaze so fixed on eternity that she can 
see nothing beneath her feet. Her outward aspect reveals her 
whole self. Thin, slender, small, her profile, with hooked nose 


1 M. Lemaitre, Les Contemporains, p. 137. 
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and hard mouth, is that of ‘a dead Cesar’ ; but in full face all 
this softens into the familiar outlines of some countrywoman’s 
features, or ‘melts into the softness of those of some placid 
nun.’ Indeed, she seems made up of strange contradictions, 
of elements which might seem to be the opposite of each 
other, but which are all modified and placed in accord by 
that religiosity which is the basis of her life. Although old 
she is beautiful ; her face has some stamp of distinction, of 
nobility, which are not those of her birth. She is peasant, 
she is nun; she breathes of the chapel and of the fields. 
And although she remains only the indefatigable housekeeper 
and servant, there is yet for her no line of severance between 
her soul and God but that accidental one, the want of visible 
sight. Durtal learns much of her history. To him 


‘she described her long pilgrimages across Europe, pilgrimages 
which she had made in former years on foot, asking alms along the 
roads. 

‘ Everywhere where the Virgin had a shrine she went, a bundle 
of linen in one hand, an umbrella in the other, a cross of steel on 
her breast, a rosary hanging to her girdle. According to a note- 
book which she had kept at the time, she had thus traversed ten 
thousand five hundred leagues on foot. 

‘When age came she had, in her own words, lost her old courage. 
Heaven, which had intimated to her by an interior voice when to 
set out on these excursions, no longer ordered these déplacements . . . 

‘ “But did you not weary of journeying thus alone ?” 

‘ “Why no, my friend ; the saints did not leave me along the 
way ; they indicated to me the house where I should receive a 
lodging for the night and where I should be welcomed. ... 
Certainly I was not exacting: on my travels I asked only a piece 
of bread and a glass of water, and, for rest, a shock of straw ina 
stable.” ? 


Her interior history was interesting to Durtal, that 
inveterate student of psychology. It is no less interesting 
to those who are interested in the religious life of modern 
France. Her unquestioning belief, like another Joan of Arc, 
in her ‘ voices ’ led one priest to mistrust her and to refuse 
her absolution. Even this trial she bore with invincible 


1M. Huysmans, Pages Catholiques, p. 254. 
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patience ; and the Abbé Gévresin, to whom, in her own words, 
‘the Saviour directed her,’ was more simple or more sapient. 
After subjecting her to long and to hard proof, he was 
satisfied as to her sincerity and her piety, and he had no 
reason to retract his courageous action in the matter. And 
his trustfulness was rewarded when, after a time, she became 
his housekeeper. Never was woman, not even a French- 
woman, more capable in worldly things. We find her adding 
the garden to her other labours, and the spirit in which she 
undertakes it is the spirit of her every act. 


** You understand gardening, then ?”’ asks Durtal. 

*“ Me! Come, am I not a peasant? I have lived all my life in 
the country, and among gardens. Leave it to me, and then, if I am 
in difficulties, will not my friends above come and give me advice ?’ 

‘You are astonishing, Madame Bavoil,” said Durtal, discon- 
certed as usual by the answers of this cook who declared so 
composedly that she chatted with the Beyond.’ ! 


His summing up of her completes a remarkable picture. 


*“Tt is, nevertheless, quite evident,” thought Durtal, “that this 
woman is no fool. There is nothing either hysterical or demented 
about her ; she is very fragile and spare, but not the least nervous, 
and in spite of the scantiness of her food she is well, and never 
suffers from it ; she is, moreover, a woman of good sense and an 
admirable manager. Rising before dawn, after having drawn near to 
the Sacrament, she soaps and washes the linen herself ; she makes 
sheets and shirts, mends cassocks, manages with incredible economy ; 
always on the watch that her master is at no loss. This wisdom in 
practical things has no connexion with any insanity or delirium.” 
He knew, too, that she never accepted wages. It is true that in the 
eyes of the world, who only dreams of justifiable pilferings, the 
disinterestedness of this woman would be enough to attest her 
derangement ; but, contrary to all received ideas, Durtal did not 
think that the contempt of money necessarily meant folly, and the 
more he thought of it the more convinced he was that she was a 
saint—a saint not cut-and-dried, but ready to make allowances and 
cheerful.” ’? 


One more characteristic picture is that of the old swine- 
herd Simeon at La Trappe. In his preface M. Huysmans 


1 M. Huysmans, Pages Catholiques, p. 304. 
® Ibid. p. 256. 
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says this is ‘a photograph without touching up.’ In the 
book the Oblate thus describes the old man: 


*“ You will,” he says to Durtal, “be able to declare when you 
return to Paris that you have seen a veritable saint, such as existed 
in the eleventh century ; he carries us back to the times of Saint 
Francis of Assisi ; he is, in some sort, the reincarnation of the 
astonishing Juniper of whom the Fioretti celebrates the innocent 
exploits.” ’! 


And a page later we read again—the Oblate is still 
speaking : 

‘“ Brother Simeon is an angelic being,” replied the Oblate. ‘‘ He 
lives the unitive life, bathed in the ocean of the Divine essence. 
Under that coarse exterior, in that poor body, dwells an absolutely 
white soul ; a faultless soul ; he is so holy that God spoils him! 
He has given him power over the evil one ; and in certain cases He 
has conceded to him also power to heal sickness by the imposition 
of hands. He has renewed here the miraculous cures of the ancient 
saints.” ’? 


And yet, in spite of these and the like passages, we are 
again and again struck by the shrewdness, the common sense, 
of men who can speak and believe thus. This might almost 
come as a surprise if we did not recollect what has been 
called the divine common sense of her who has been known 
as the last of the mystics (though indeed the royal line has 
never been extinct), and of such saints as St. Catherine of 
Siena or St. Francis de Sales. Durtal’s thoughts on leaving 
La Trappe illustrate this view of the subject. 


* Durtal thought that these men who lived the hidden life in God 
were so marvellous! As soon as they condescend to come down 
to earth they reveal themselves as the wisest of bold commercials. 
An abbé, with the few sous he has been able to scrape together, 
founds a manufactory : he discerns the employment best for each 
of his monks, improvises from them artisans, clerks... . And 
it is the same with women. When one thinks that the practical 
qualities of a man of business and the sang-froid of an old diploma- 
tist are needed in a mother abbess for ruling her community, we are 
obliged to acknowledge that the only really intelligent and remark- 


1 M. Huysmans, Pages Catholigues, p. 185. 
2 Ibid. p. 189. 
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able women are outside drawing-rooms, outside the world, at the 
heads of cloisters.’ ! 

These, and the like passages, read like illustrations of that 
truth which Liddon put into words for us in his Some 
Elements of Religion. 

‘It has been observed,’ he says, ‘that persons without natural 
ability have, through the earnestness of their devotional habits, 
acquired in time powers of sustained thought and an accuracy 
and delicacy of intellectual touch which would not else have 
belonged to them. The intellect being the instrument by which the 
soul handles religious truth, a real interest in religious truth will 
often furnish an educational discipline ; it alone educates an intellect 
which would otherwise be uneducated.’ ? 


It is no accident—it is too universal to be accidental—that 
great sanctity goes hand in hand with great intellectual gifts, 
or at least appears to improve the intellect: and it makes 
the belief possible that the ‘abysmal infirmity’ of the human 
intellect is one result of the fall which defaced the Divine 
Image in man, and that his return to something which we 
might almost call divine wisdom, and which we may certainly 
call divine common sense, is but part of that likeness to the 
Divine Image which we believe must be restored in our souls, 
but which we have grown to connect only with a moral and 
to separate from an intellectual improvement. 

One more feature of this movement as revealed by its 
literature must be noticed before we end. Without going 
into the questions of such occasional supernatural manifesta- 
tions as seem more than hinted at in such passages as 
2 Cor. xii. 1, and a belief in which may, and indeed does, 
exist side by side with the simpler and more gracious 
features of the movement which we have been considering 
—without going into that wide and difficult subject, we 
must allow that the greatest miracle of all is the life of 
a saint and not any of those suspensions of natural law 
in physical things which some men believe may accompany 
it, and we must also allow, as we look at literature and 
at the world, that holiness does set a mark even on the 


? M. Huysmans, Pages Catholiques, p. 224. 
? Dr. Liddon, Some Elements of Religion, p. 179. 
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outward form. Again and again the whole school of neo- 
mysticism sets forth the indubitable fact, and with undesigned 
coincidence, that holiness communicates a beauty even to the 
outward being ; a fact which it is impossible to explain away, 
and of which in any estimate of these things we must take 
count—that beauty which M. Fabre has not feared to say 
is the very seal set by God Himself on the perfection of the 
flesh. Even those who have no theory to build upon it are 
not slow to realize this grace. Weshall all recollect Cornelius 
in Marius the Epicurean ; him who ‘seemed to carry about 
with him, superadded to the grace of the privileged world of 
comely usage to which he belonged, the atmosphere of some 
more jealously exclusive circle’; the ‘body regenerated by 
the spirit’ showing in the faces of the members of the Church 
in the house of Cecilia. Readers of Pages Catholiques will 
remember the humble novices in the chapel of the Franciscan 
nuns in whom adoration changes the coarseness of their 
country features into all the beauty of pious simplicity ; will 
remember, too, the Burgundian abbot of the Grand’ Trappe ; 
him who in the distance looks like some old ‘ Burgundian 
tanned by the sun as he worked among his vines,’ but seen 
near at hand he is transformed by ‘eyes blue as water 
springing from the chalk, water without shadow and without 
ripple, eyes incredibly pure, which changed the ordinary 
expression of his features and took away the vinedresser’s 
air which he had worn in the distance.’? 


‘It is,’ thought Durtal, ‘that the soul is everything in these 
people, and their faces are modelled by it. There are holy bright- 
nesses in their eyes, on their lips, those doors to which alone the 
soul can come, from whence she looks outside the body and almost 
shows herself.’ ? 


For holy souls make their presence felt among us even 
physically. 

‘Our spiritual character,’ writes J. R. Illingworth in his ‘ Divine 
JImmasence,’ ‘reacts upon the material instrument of its realization, 
moulding the brain and nervous system, and thence the entire bodily 


1M. Huysmans, Pages Catholiques, p. 83. 
* Ibid. p. 84. 
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organization into gradual accordance with itself, till the expression 
of the eye, the lines of the face, the tones of the voice, the touch of 
the hand, the movements and manners and gracious demeanour all 
reveal with unceasing clearness the nature of the spirit which has 
made them what they are. Thus the interior beauty of holiness 
comes by degrees to be a visible thing; and through His action 
upon our spirit God is made manifest in our flesh.’ 


But this may very well lead us to turn our thoughts, very 
briefly indeed, towards two subjects with which students of 
this movement must be familiar: the question of miracles and 
the doctrine of mystic substitution. 

Both questions, we believe, spring from the same thought : 
the belief that the Christian no longer lives a separate life, 
but that he is one with Christ. If we have read the literature 
of this movement aright, both beliefs start from this point : 
both are built upon the one hypothesis of Christ dwelling in 
the believer,and in those souls which have attained to a great 
degree of holiness this indwelling has reached its greatest 
perfection. Christ is then working in and by them ; so that 
the saints, like sacraments, are but an extension of the 
Incarnation. Or, to put it in another form, the saints and 
their miracles (for the life of a saint is a miracle) are 
phenomena of which the Noumenon is Christ. He is that 
Something which is the cause of these appearances which 
dazzle and surprise human reason. If we are not mistaken, 
this is the foundation of that belief in miracles which un- 
doubtedly still exists, and is as powerful to-day as in the 
middle ages. A visit to Brive or to Lourdes, to any of the 
popular shrines in France, is to know that not only the poor 
and the wretched, those who catch at straws to help them in 
their sore need, but the educated and the happy, mondains 
from Paris and cripples in horrible rags, alike throng to the 
shrines of these thaumaturgists, and the germ of thought 
which leads to this development is common perhaps to all 
Christian creeds: Christ in you, in the words of St. Paul. 
In M. Coppée’s paper on Joan of Arc, he sums up: 

‘The miraculous power which proceeded from the Person of 
Christ when He was among us, He communicated to His disciples. 
He can always give it to His elect, in a less proportion no doubt, 
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but still supernaturally ; and I believe I see the sign of this superior 
force in the work and in the acts of Joan of Arc.’! 


But while allowing that this belief in miracles exists, the 
literature of the movement which we are considering does not 
indeed seem to concern itself very much with the subject. 
The spirit of the age seems rather to be that expressed in 
M. Joly’s Psychologie des Saints,a most enlightening book, 
and one which deserves to be widely known by the student of 
hagiology. 

‘We need,’ he writes, ‘less than formerly to be dazzled with the 
wonderful and more to be drawn to the lovable. We want to be 
put en rapport with the saints, to feel their humanity, to interpret it 
by our own, and thereby to realize that no miracle they ever wrought 
is comparable to the miracle of what they were.’ 


And to go on to the other subjects, which, as we have 
said, starts from the same hypothesis—the doctrine, we mean, 
of mystic substitution. Here, again, the starting-point is the 
belief of the apostle : ‘It is no longer I that live, but Christ 
liveth in me: I live, yet not I... . Then when affliction 


comes, they echo those other words of St. Paul, ‘I fill up 
what is behind of the sufferings of Christ’ ; they believe with 
St. Augustine that ‘Christ is still suffering affliction, not in 
His very flesh in which He has been received into heaven, 
but in my flesh which labours and is sorrowful upon earth.’® 


‘Nothing is wanting to the full measure of His suffering’ (these 
modern mystics would be the first to deprecate any thought deroga- 
tory to His Almighty merits), ‘because all things written of Him are 
fulfilled, but fulfilled in the head. Sufferings still remain behind, 
but in the body. But ye are the Body of Christ and His members, 
therefore, as the apostle was among these members, he could say 
‘adimpleo quae desunt pressurarum.’ ® 


Suffering, then, according to these modern mystics, may 
possess a dual power. It may not only purify the soul of 
him who suffers, but it may reach beyond itself like the 
Great Sacrifice with which it associates itself. To suffer is 


1 M. Coppée, La Bonne Souffrance, p. 201. 
2 Speaker's Commentary on Col. i. 24, p. 663, vol. iii. 
8 bid. 
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to be joined to Christ, to share His finished work. When 
Durtal and the Abbé Gévresin go to the reception of the nun 
into the order of the Sacred Heart this is the Abbé’s comment, 
and it is exponent of the doctrine we are considering : 

‘ Think,’ he says, ‘that this elect one becomes the scapegoat for 
sins committed ; like a lamentable Danaide, she pours out the inex- 
haustible offering of her prayers and mortifications, her watchings 
and fasts, into the bottomless pit of sins and failings. Ah! to make 
reparation for the sins of the world, if you knew what that is !’! 


But this idea is not confined to the voluntarily embraced 
sufferings of religious orders. If we stand away for a moment 
and look at M. Huysmans’ books as a whole we shall see 
that they are, as it were, saturated with the sufferings, the 
sadnesses, of this world, and that the only escape from this 
ineluctable thought seems to these men to be the other 
thought that this mountain of suffering is only another Cal- 
vary ; indeed, not another, but a portion of the only efficacious 
sacrifice through the indwelling of Christ in His mystical 
Body. 

That book, which we have placed last on our list, Sainte 
Lydwine de Schiedam, is built upon this doctrine. It is the 
life of a cripple in a hovel in mediaeval Schiedam. She 
belongs to no religious order; her sufferings are not self- 
inflicted, but come to her through circumstances which she 
cannot mend. But she accepts them in the spirit of this 
belief as soon as it is elucidated to her by her one capable 
director among the many inferior ones who are not the least 
part of her trials. From him she learnt 
‘that humanity is governed by laws which it ignores in its careless- 
ness, law of solidarity in evil and reversibility in good ; solidarity in 
Adam, reversibility in our Saviour, in other words each is, up to a 
certain point, responsible for the faults of others and can also, up to 
a certain point, expiate them ; and each can also, if God will, attri- 
bute in a certain measure the merits which he possesses or which 
he acquires to those who do not possess them, or who do not wish 
to gain them. 

‘These laws the All-powerful has promulgated, and He has first 
observed them in applying them to the Person of His Son. The 


1 M. Huysmans, Pages Catholiques, p. 87. 
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Father has consented that the Word should take on His charge 
and pay the ransom of others... . 

‘In fact, the Saviour cannot suffer any more Himself, for He 
has ascended to His Father’s side in the celestial joys of heaven ; 
His redeeming task is over with His blood, His tortures are finished 
with His death. If He wishes to suffer here below it can only be in 
His Church, in the members of His mystical Body. 

‘These souls who make reparation, who recommence the suffer- 
ings of Calvary, who are nailed to the empty place of Jesus on the 
Cross, are then in some sort the doubles of the Son: they represent, 
as in a bleeding mirror, His poor face ; they do more : they alone 
give to this Almighty God something which He wants, the possibility 
of suffering still for us ; they satisfy this desire which has survived 
His death, for it is as infinite as the love which brought it into being ; 
they dispense to this marvellous Pauper the alms of tears ; they 
establish Him afresh in the joy of those holocausts which He has 
forbidden Himself.’ ! 


To conclude, ‘le catholicisme était fini, au dire de cer- 

tains, et on ne parle que de lui!’ If the Catholic renaissance 
does not strive nor cry, if its voice is not heard in the streets, 
it yet exists— 
‘it exists,’ says M. Dubosc des Pesquidoux, ‘ not only in minds and 
souls, but even in facts, in spite of persecutions, of divisions, of the 
weakness in the Catholic party. Although deprived of liberty, desti- 
tute of stimulus and of means of action, she obliges the enemy often 
if not to disarm at least to hide its manceuvres and sometimes even 
to retreat. The wind bloweth where it listeth : it blows often in the 
midst of dead bones—of ruins—and by a perpetual miracle in the 
history of the Church it ministers to their resurrection in proportion 
to the rage which the enemy brings to bear against it.’ 2 


We cannot perhaps better conclude this short sketch 
than with M. Brémond’s words in his review of that volume 
of Le Siécle, which concerns itself with progress in the 
Church. Because, while there is much which must seem 
unusual to English minds, there is yet one undoubted fact 
running through the whole of this reaction ; the fact that it 
is a return to a personal love of Christ, although that love 


1M. Huysmans, Sainte Lydwine de Schiedam, pp. 100, 101. 
* M. Dubosc des Pesquidoux, Z’/immacu.ée Conception et la Renais- 
sance Catholique, p. 4 (Introduction). 
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may, to some minds, seem encrusted with a multitude of 
exotic doctrines or doubtful devotions. Son culte se rajeunira 


SANS Cesseé. 
‘ Christus vivit, writes M. Brémond. ‘Is not Christ in truth 
the centre of this life, doctrinal, charitable, and conquering, of the 
Church? The priesthood, dogmatic formulas, apostolic or useful 
institutions ; how little would all this move us if we did not divine, 
under these multiple appearances, the expansion of the same prin- 
it ciple of life? All in fact leads to Him, and the profound life of the 
Church is no other thing than the active presence of Christ in the 
. midst of souls, no other thing than the constant work of the Divine 
leaven in spirits and in hearts.’ ! 














ArT. IV.—REGNUM DEI. 









Regnum Det. The Bampton Lectures for 1901. By ARCHI- 
BALD ROBERTSON, D.D., Principal of King’s College. 
(London, Methuen & Co., 1901.) 







Regnum Dei is in many respects a remarkable book. Dr. 
Robertson is a scholar who is, happily, possessed of a some- 
what rare combination of qualities. To massive and exact 
theological erudition he unites a keen historical sense and a 
culture not less wide than refined. As a writer, his style is 
somewhat difficult and occasionally wanting in finish ; but it 
would be impossible to speak too highly of the industry and 
research which these lectures display. Dr. Robertson handles 
his learning with extraordinary ease and sureness of touch, 
and the whole treatment of his subject is marked by keen 
insight and philosophic breadth of view. The very merits 
of the book, however—merits which it would be difficult to 
overrate—make it somewhat tantalizing. It stops short 
abruptly at the point at which interest has been stimulated 
to the highest degree. Dr. Robertson himself, indeed, ac- 
knowledges the limitations imposed upon him by his task : 
‘The following pages,’ he tells us in his preface, ‘the result of 
the writer’s reflection with a view to his own guidance in life, must 




















1 R. P. Brémond, L’/nguittude Religieuse, p. 313. 
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be regarded as an inquiry rather than as leading up to a predeter- 
mined conclusion. They are published in the hope that a theme 
which has been fruitful of instruction to himself may be not unfruit- 
ful, at any rate by way of suggestion, to some others.’ 


The writer has, in fact, furnished us with a volume of his- 
torical ‘Prolegomena,’ deeply interesting and suggestive so 
far as they carry us, but inevitably raising the question 
whether the author has adequately gathered up for us the 
teachings of history and the lessons of Christian experience. 
We can only express an earnest hope that Dr. Robertson 
may find an opportunity at some future time of defining 
more exactly the relations of the Church to the Kingdom of 
God ; or, to put it more fairly perhaps, of describing in some 
detail the ideal conditions of the ‘ brotherhood’ which he 
holds to be so essential an element in the constitution and 
working of the Divine Kingdom. Dr. Robertson would no 
doubt reply that he has amply cautioned his readers against 
making such ademand. He insists that the interpretation 
of the great conception which forms the theme of his lectures 
must be ‘ progressive and subject to correction.’ ‘To promise,’ 
he says, ‘a decisive and rounded-off conclusion would therefore 
condemn our attempt in advance.’ In his third lecture, how- 
ever, he himself suggests some of the problems which 
naturally arise when the relation of the Church to the 
Kingdom and its Divine Head is seriously considered. He 
asks : 

‘Were the solutions of these inevitable questions given by our 
Saviour in advance? To claim this is either to make extravagant 
demands upon the theory of secret tradition, or to torture into our 
service passages from the Gospels which, before the questions which 
they are supposed to decide became urgent, received interpretations 
different in kind. The true reply is, surely, that they were designedly 
left by our Lord, in His supreme wisdom, to the test of Christian 
experience.’ 


To put it shortly, we cannot help feeling that the doctrine of 
the Kingdom of God implies a more complete doctrine of the 
Church than Dr. Robertson contemplates in these lectures. The 
verdict of history in regard to certain imposing schemes and 


theories of Church government is fully and impartially recorded 
yY2 
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in this volume; but several questions of the highest practical 
concern are left undiscussed, and it is, we repeat, tantalizing 
to find these questions clearly recognized and admirably 
stated, and yet to be told that while ‘they were every one of 
them inevitable, we must be content to leave them un- 
answered. At the risk of appearing ungrateful, we venture 
to express a slight sense of disappointment at the self- 
imposed limits of Dr. Robertson’s treatment of his subject ; 
but having said so much, we can only advise our readers to 
make the very most of the fine and stimulating work which 
the latest Bampton lecturer has given us. 

In the present article we shall confine ourselves to giving 
a brief sketch of the general argument of the lectures, mainly 
in Dr. Robertson’s own words. 

In his history of the phrase ‘Kingdom of God,’ Dr. 
Robertson naturally begins with the teaching of the Old 
Testament. So far as Jewish conceptions are concerned, the 
most spiritual idea of the Kingdom is that of the Benedictus: 
‘That we, being delivered out of the hand of our enemies, 
might serve Him without fear; in holiness and righteousness 
before Him all the days of our life. The idea of political 
deliverance, which is so marked a feature of the later Messianic 
doctrine of Judaism, is here subordinated to that of ‘ religious 
reformation and enlarged moral opportunity.’ The general 
tendency of our Lord’s teaching was to transform the national 
hope of Israel; He ‘gradually untaught His disciples the 
hope as they held it at the first, and taught it them again 
in a wholly transformed shape.’ But perhaps the most in- 
teresting feature of Dr. Robertson’s first lecture is the insight 
with which he traces to the prophets, especially to Habakkuk 
and Jeremiah, the gradual growth of the idea of universal 
(as opposed to nationalistic) religion. This idea was, doubt- 
less, in part the result of the stormy and troubled epoch that 
preceded and followed the downfall of Jerusalem and of the 
Jewish monarchy. Just as the break-up of political life in 
Greece fostered the influence of Stoicism, so the ruin of the 
theocratic State drove the devout Jew to seek the Kingdom of 
God within himself. Dr. Robertson rightly connects the 
famous passage of Jeremiah concerning the new covenant 
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(Jer. xxxi. 31 foll.) with the verse of Habakkuk, ‘ The just 
shall live by his faith.’ In fact the spiritualization (if we 
may use the word) of religion is a direct step towards 
universalism. As Dr. Pfleiderer has said : 


‘When religion is thus carried back to its deepest centre, to the 
fellowship of man in his heart with God, the separating limits of the 
national cults fall away as meaningless ; the most inward experience 
of what is purely human can no longer be a privilege of one people 
above the others—it must become a thing of the whole of mankind. 
Thus the extension of the religious relationship of all peoples, as we 
find it prophesied with magnificent boldness. ..in the second 
Isaiah, was the necessary consequence of the individual conscious- 
ness of the religious relationship as it grew out of the personal 
experiences of the great prophets in the time of the Exile.’? 


But the downfall of the Jewish State also prepared the 
way for the growth of an eschatological conception of the 
Kingdom of God—a conception which necessarily involved 
the doctrine of a resurrection, if not of all individual Israelites, 
at least of the godly members of the nation. In his sketch 
of Jewish eschatology Dr. Robertson points out the im- 
portance of the series of Apocalypses which begins with 
Daniel and ends with the Apocalypse of St. John. Within 
the limits of the Old Testament, however, while there is a con- 
tinuous growth of faith in keenness and intensity, there is 
certainly some ‘ retrogression from the lofty idealism of the 
prophets.’ * The spirit of nationalism, in its straitest form, 
distinguishes the book of Daniel from the writings of the 
later Isaiah. The ideal of the future was conceived to be ‘a 
righteous people reigned over by the God of all the universe.’ 
This is practically the hope of the authors of the Psalms of 
Solomon, to the consideration of which some sections of the 
second lecture are devoted. The main thought of these 
psalms is that the future Kingdom of God ‘ will consist of 
Israel, after the Romans are expelled and the Sadducees put 


1 It is worth while to observe that the writer of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews quotes each of these passages, though in a somewhat different 
connection (Heb. viii. 8 foll. ; x. 38). 

2 The Philosophy and. Development of Religion (Gifford Lectures, 
1894), vol. ii. pp. 50, 51. 3 Lbid. 
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down ; not of Judah only, but of the dispersed tribes as well ; 
and its seat will be at Jerusalem, its centre a restored 
temple worship.’! Israel will be purged from all its iniquity, 
and will prosper under the rule of ‘Christ the Lord.’ ‘To 
share in the joys of the kingdom, the faithful dead will be 
raised to life,’ and ‘this life will be eternal and joyful.’? 

Considering his Jewish training, the most remarkable 
feature in the teaching of St. Paul, which the author next 
examines, is his decisive exclusion of the realistic eschatology 
of the Apocalyptic and Pseudepigraphic literature. St. Paul, 
in fact, transforms the Jewish conception of the kingdom. 
He discards ‘all thought of a visible Hebraic kingdom, or of 
Jerusalem as its centre, every shred of nationalism.’ On the 
other hand, he develops to a certain extent the eschato- 
logical side of Jewish teaching, and the result of the transform- 
ing process which St. Paul applies to Jewish conceptions is a 
distinction between the Kingdom of God and the Kingdom of 
Christ—a distinction which perhaps corresponds to the 
familiar Jewish distinction between the Messianic age and 
the age tocome. If the Kingdom of God is ‘the final con- 
summation of the Divine purpose for the rational creation, 
God all in all,’* the Kingdom of Christ is the Kingdom of 
God ‘in the making ’"—the Kingdom in the stage of gradual 
and progressive development which precedes the parousia, 
One element, however, there is which St. Paul seems to 
retain from the Jewish doctrine inherited by him—the thought, 
namely, that the ‘Kingdom’ of God means the reign of 
God, rather than the realm or community over which He 
exercises rule. 

In dealing with the Synoptic tradition, Dr. Robertson 
observes at the outset that in St. Matthew’s phrase ‘ Kingdom 
of heaven,’ the word ‘heaven’ represents ‘the common 
euphemism for God, which meets us also in the parable of 
the Prodigal in St. Luke.* In our Lord’s teaching the 
points which, on the whole, seem to be of chief importance 
are the following : 

First, He appears to distinguish between the mediatorial 

1 Regnum Dei, p. 42. * A.D. 0. 43. 
> RD. p. 49. * B.D. p. 63. 
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Kingdom of the Son and the Kingdom of God. ‘The 
Kingdom of Christ is the Kingdom of God in its making—in 
its imperfection, in its visible growth.’ ' 

Secondly, in prescribing the conditions of entrance into 
the Kingdom, our Lord supersedes national claims by moral 
conditions. ‘The true sons of the Kingdom are marked out 
not by blood, but by disposition’ ; and it follows that many 
who now press into it from all sides? will be found to lack 
true qualifications for membership. The Kingdom is never 
by our Lord identified with the Church. The visible Church, 
with its inevitably mixed and imperfect character, is rather 
contemplated by Him in its mediatorial aspect, as a means 
and instrument for bringing about and extending the 
Kingdom. 

Thirdly, the thought of the Kingdom of God as ‘ within’ 
(évros) men practically involves the identity of the ‘ Kingdom’ 
with ‘life. To enter into the Kingdom is to ‘enter into 
life,’ for it means the establishment within the individual 
heart and conscience of the reign of Christ. As one of 
the Latin Fathers tersely expresses it: ‘ Hoc est regnum Dei, 
quando in omnibus hominibus Deus vivit, Deus agit, Deus 
regnat, Deus est totus, juxta illud apostoli (1 Cor. xv.), Ué 
sit Deus omnia et in nobis omntbus.’* 

Dr. Robertson throws out a valuable hint when he 
observes that in the Fourth Gospel the word ‘life’ is virtually 
synonymous with ‘the Kingdom of God’ in the Synoptic 
Gospels. He truly says that this substitution is ‘not simply 
due to the idiosyncrasy of the Fourth Evangelist,‘ but rather 
represents an element in Christ’s teaching ‘traceable though 
not emphasized in the triple record.’ The Kingdom is, in fact, 


YR. D. p. 7% 

2 The word Sidfera: in Matt. xi. 12, Luke xvi. 16, suggests the idea of 
‘the crowd rushing in over the prostrate fences which had hitherto shut 
them out.’ 

8 Petrus Chrysologus, De Orat. Dom. Cyprian is referring to the 
second Advent when he says (De Orat. Dom. xiii.), ‘ Potest vero et ipse 
Christus esse regnum Dei, quem venire quotidie cupimus.’ Augustine 
comes nearer to the ‘ Deus vivit’ of Petrus Chrysologus when he says 
that in praying ‘Thy kingdom come’ wf dene vivas tdi oras (Serm. 
Ivi. 6). , * R. D. p. 92. 
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‘life—life to be enjoyed as an eternal activity of the soul in 
the completed Kingdom of God, but to be experienced now 
as a renovation of the inner self, as the reign of Christ in 
our hearts and wills and character.’' We here touch upon a 
point which Dr. Robertson has emphasized with the most 
admirable clearness. The thought that the Kingdom of God 
‘is not simply an idea, nor simply an institution, but a life, 
and of that life—the Christian life—the Church is the nurse 
and home,’ ? seems to us to be one of those illuminating and 
‘determinative’ conceptions which throw a real light on the 
ideal functions, and even the ideal organization, of the Church, 
regarded as the channel and ‘home’ of a Divine life. If the 
‘return to Christ’ is to be a fruitful movement, the starting- 
point for a true theory of the Church is surely to be found, if 
anywhere, in the consideration that, according to our Lord’s 
own thought, the Kingdom of God is the ‘life’ which con- 
sists in His indwelling presence. 

Dr. Robertson remarks in his preface that, in attempting 
to gather up the lessons of Christian experience, the Church 
of to-day has probably ‘ more to learn from St. Augustine than 
from any other ancient interpreter of the mind of Christ and of 
the Apostolic Church.’ With Augustine begins the history of 
the medizval idea of the kingdom of God ; with him ends the 
period of the prevalence of Millenniarism—an opinion which 
he tells us was formerly his own, but which he was led to 
abandon, chiefly, perhaps, as the result of his own study of the 
doctrine of grace. In any case, however, Augustine devoted 
his genius to the service of the Church ‘as he found it.’ The 
moral authority of the Catholic Church appealed even more 
powerfully to his heart than to his intellect. ‘His Catholic 
Churchmanship was not only a matter of intellectual convic- 
tion, but of deep habitual emotion.’ He owed his conversion 
‘to the silent argument of the Catholic Church. By the 
Church is inspired all that incomparable warmth of love, 
gratitude, compunction, ineffable yearning of the inmost soul, 
which speaks to God in the Confessions’ * But in view of his 
controversy with Donatism and Pelagianism there pressed 

12. D. DH *R. Dz. p. 98. 
5 R. D. pp. 185, 186. 
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upon Augustine the intellectual necessity of framing some 
theory of the Church, in its relation to the Kingdom of God, 
that should include and account for the actual facts of ex- 
perience. If he did not actually use the phrase ‘ invisible 
Church,’ the statement is at least justifiable that ‘ the phrase 
represents elements and ideas which the Reformers owed to 
Augustine! The unqualified identification of the visible 
Church with the Kingdom was impossible in view of the mixed 
character of the Church. ‘Multi tales sunt in sacramentorum 
communione cum Ecclesia, et tamen jam non sunt in Ecclesia.’ ? 
On the other hand, it was incompatible with Augustine’s own 
doctrine of grace. If grace is an absolute gift of God, and 
salvation depends, not on mere external communion with the 
Church, but on the will or decree of God, there must be many 
sheep without, as there are many wolves within, the visible 
fold. The Church can only be identified with the kingdom 
in so far as it embraces ‘ those who are truly living members 
of Christ,’ and those alone. Augustine’s teaching on this 
point is summarized very clearly in the concluding paragraph 
of Dr. Robertson’s fifth lecture. The true and perfect Kingdom 
of God belongs to the world to come; it is ‘ reserved for the 
eternity when that which is in part shall be done away.’ But 
‘there is an inchoate and imperfect, but still a true, embodi- 
ment of the kingdom of Christ on earth. The Church may 
be regarded in two ways: either as the external society 
bound together by the sacraments, the correptio,* and the 
hierarchy, or else as the sum-total of those now on earth 
who are predestined to eternal life. It is the latter aspect of 
the Church, accordingly, that alone satisfies the Augustinian 
identification of the Church with the kingdom of Christ on 
earth.’ Dr. Robertson, however, draws attention to the 
fact that Augustine constantly passes from the ideal to the 
phenomenal; ‘he is constantly applying, ideally, to the 
externa communio of the Church conceptions derived from 

1 Fairbairn, Christ in Modern Theology, p. 541. 

2 De Unit. Eccl. xxv. See other references in Fairbairn, of. cit. 
Pp. 542, note. 

* R. Dz p. 195. 

* On the meaning of correptio see R. D. p. 198, note 2. 

8. D. 342. 
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the consideration of the communio sanctorum, the unalterable 
number of the elect.’ It is this circumstance that makes it 
difficult to fix Augustine’s theory with absolute precision. 
But it may be suggested that we have a Biblical parallel to 
Augustine’s ‘cross and circulatory’ mode of speech in the 
language of the later Isaiah respecting the ideal ‘servant of 
Jehovah,’ a title which the prophet applies sometimes to the 
Israelitish nation as a whole, regarded from the point of view 
of the mission which it was divinely intended to fulfil in 
history ; sometimes to the godly nucleus of Israel, conscious 
of Jehovah’s purpose of grace, and devoting itself to the task 
which the nation as a whole had neglected : in a word, Israel 
according to the spirit, in opposition to Israel according to 
the flesh.'_ Hence, in Augustine’s thought and language ‘ the 
visible hierarchically organized Church acquires much of the 
ideal character of the kingdom of God, and this conception 
becomes the basis of the medizval view of the Church as an 
omnipotent Society, strong in its compact organization, in its 
command of resources other than spiritual, above all in its 
possession of ‘a central authority capable of wielding the 
prerogatives of the cévztas Dez,’ ? 

Thus Augustine paved the way for the absolute monarchy 
of the medieval Popes. But further, in the De Civitate, the 
greatest and most elaborate product of his genius, he at least 
suggested that view of the earthly State which lent such 
powerful support to the pretensions of the later Papacy. In 
the latter part of his famous treatise Augustine puts forward 
a view of the State which undermines entirely what we may 
call its natural or philosophic basis. The czvitas terrena, he 
holds, is founded on the love of self. It ‘pursues merely 
the pax terrena” ‘It works its way by force or fraud. 
Apart from justice—which the earthly czvitas can only possess 
by borrowing from the cévitas Dei—the great empires of the 
world have been, nay, the earthly commonwealth, the State 
per se, is simply, a great brigandage, grande latrocinum. 
From one point of view Augustine in effect identifies the 
secular power with the kingdom of the devil. 


1 See Delitzsch on /sazah xiii. 1. 2 R. D. p. 227. 
5 Dr. Robertson (R&. D. p. 210) points out that this summary fails to 
do entire justice to Augustine’s ‘full complex of thought.’ 
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The full-blown consequences of this theory appear in the 
Hildebrandine conception of the Church, or, rather, in the 
doctrine of modern Jesuit canonists that the Church is a 
‘ Soctetas perfecta, an institution equipped with all that is 
necessary to a self-contained body politic,’ ‘dependent, that 
is, on no other power for the complete resources and appa- 
ratus of government.’' Gregory VII. practically pushed his 
theory that the world should be ruled by the Church ‘to its 
legitimate conclusion, that of a claim to feudal supremacy 
over all the world.’ ‘Gregory,’ says Dr. Robertson, ‘ defined 
once for all the attitude of the Papacy towards the civil 
power.’ Not even Innocent III. nor Boniface VIII. ‘ could add 
anything in principle to the Gregorian system.’? Incidentally 
Dr. Robertson gives an interesting account of the forgery of the 
pseudo-Isidorian Decretals, and shows how effectually they 
served the purpose of establishing and consolidating the Papal 
autocracy. The inevitable collision of the Hildebrandine 
ideal not only with the claims of the rising spirit of nationality, 
but with the growth of more spiritual conceptions of the 
Church and its functions, is described in some fascinating 
pages of the sixth lecture. These conceptions find their first 
‘ spokesman in Arnold of Brescia, the pupil of Abelard, who 
pleads with passionate earnestness for a return on the part of 
the clergy to apostolic ideals of life.* The conflict, however, 
between Papal supremacy and the legitimate claims of the 
secular power were first brought to an issue by the heroic 
emperor, Frederick Barbarossa, but what might have proved 
a decisive struggle was cut short by the Emperor’s premature 
death in 1190. ‘His death by drowning,’ observes Dr. 
Robertson, ‘on his way to recover the Holy City from the 
Saracens is the tragic symbol of a noble life frustrated in its 
devotion to a noble, if unrealizable, ideal.’ ‘ 

1 R. D. pp. 214, 257. 

*R. D. p. 352. 

5 Otto of Freisingen, De Reb. gest. Frider. ii. 20 : ‘ Dicebat enim, nec 
clericos proprietatem, nec episcopos regalia, nec monachos possessiones 
habentes aliqua ratione salvari posse. Cuncta haec Principis esse, ab 
ejusque beneficentia in usum tantum laicorum cedere oportere’ (quoted 
by Gieseler, Z. H. iii. 51). 

* R. D. p. 264. 
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It was reserved for Dante, ‘the completest embodiment of 
the medizval spirit, in all its complexity and simplicity, its 
depth and strength, its poetry and its prose,’ to challenge 
the theory of government which had been created to justify 
papal absolutism. Unhappily, Thomas Aquinas himself had 
lent his powerful support to the cause of Papalism. In the 
De Regimine Principum, of which Books I. and part of II. 
belong to the ‘ Angelic Doctor’ himself, we have an attempt 
‘to formulate a new Catholic philosophy with the aid of the 
Politics of Aristotle.’! The work was continued, and com- 
pleted before 1300, by a disciple of Thomas. The general 
tone of the treatise may be illustrated by a single quotation. 
‘Corporale et temporale ex spirituali et perpetuo dependet, 
sicut corporis operatio ex virtute animae. Sicut ergo corpus 
per animam habet esse, virtutem et operationem, ita et tem- 
poralis jurisdictio Principum per spiritualem Petri et suc- 
cessorum ejus.’? The result of this and other literary attempts 
to justify the assumptions of Hildebrand and his successors 
was a reaction which found in Dante its most illustrious 
representative. -His De Monarchia, the date of which is 
uncertain, ‘is the outcome. ...of an undercurrent of thought 
and feeling which had been gathering strength from the 
twelfth century onwards. * We venture to quote a general 
survey of the book by a master hand, to which, so far as we 
can discover, Dr. Robertson does not refer, though it sums 
up very clearly the main points of his own excellent analysis : 


‘In this scene of violence and disorder, with the Papacy gone 
astray, the Empire debased and impotent, the religious orders cor- 
rupted, power meaning lawlessness, the well-disposed become weak 
and cowardly, religion neither guide nor check to society, but only 
the consolation of its victims, Dante was bold and hopeful enough 
to believe in the Divine appointment, and in the possibility, of law 
and government—of a state. In his philosophy the institutions 
which provide for man’s peace and liberty in this life are part of 
God’s great order for raising men to perfection ; not indispensable, 
yet ordinary parts ; having their important place, though but for the 
present time ; and though imperfect, real instruments of His moral 


2K. D.'p. 372. 
? Lib. iii. c. 10 (apud Gieseler, Z. H. iii. 151). 3 RF. D. p. 287. 
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government. He could not believe it to be the intention of Pro- 
vidence that on the introduction of higher hopes and the foundation 
of a higher society, civil society should collapse and be left to ruin, 
as henceforth useless or prejudicial in man’s trial and training. He 
saw the significant intimations of nature that law and its results, 
justice, peace and stability, ought to be and might be realized 
among men; he could not think that they had lost their meaning 
and faded away before the announcement of a kingdom not of this 
world. And if the perfection of civil society had not been superseded 
by the Church, it had become clear, if events were to be read as 
signs, that she was not intended to supply its political offices and 
functions. . . . Failure had made it certain that, in [Dante’s] strong 
and quaint language, “ Virtus authorizandi regnum nostrae mortalitatis 
est contra naturam ecclesiae; ergo non est de numero virtutum 
suarum.” Another and distinct organization was required for this, 
unless the temporal order was no longer worthy the attention of 
Christians.’ ! 


In the De Monarchia we find, in fact, not only the ideal form 
of Greek political theory, but the principle which underlies the 
fabric of modern European polity and civilization. In effect 
Dante ‘condemns the temporal power in every shape and 
form,’ whether it is intended to imply universal jurisdiction 
or temporal sovereignty over a particular territory. Such 
power, he clearly saw, was incompatible with the spiritual 
office and character of the Church. More significant still is 
Dante’s express assertion that ‘the whole Divine law is con- 
tained within the compass of the two Testaments,’ a statement 
which definitely recognizes the superiority of Scriptural 
authority to that of the Church. It is only a step in advance 
that William of Ockham takes when he denies not merely the 
right of the Pope to temporal power, but also the claim to infal- 
lible authority.? Marsilius of Padua, in the Defensor pacis, sup- 
ports the contention of Dante that Scripture alone is to be the 
ultimate criterion of belief necessary to salvation.? In his 
political theory he goes beyond him. His conception of the 
temporal ‘ prince’ as ‘the supreme organ of the law’ and the 
head of the executive, deriving his authority from the ‘ legis- 
lator,’ or legislative body, which is defined to mean ‘the col- 

1 Dean Church, Dante and other Essays (Macmillan and Co.), p. 93. 
2? R.D. p. 310. > R. Dz. p. 319. 
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lective body of the citizens, or at least the majority of them, 
is a practical assertion of the sovereignty of the people. 
‘In fact,’ says Dr. Robertson, ‘with the natural exception of 
the machinery of representative institutions, the essential con- 
ditions of modern constitutional government are here for the 
first time clearly thought out.’ ! 

The movement of Wycliffe in England is more familiar 
to most readers than the literary polemic carried on by writers 
like Dante, Ockham and Marsilius, and it is, accordingly, very 
briefly noticed by Dr. Robertson. He closes his seventh 
lecture with a thoughtful survey of the main results of the 
counter-Reformation of the sixteenth century. The Council 
of Trent, while it finally formulated the dogma of the Church 
on most of the disputed points of medizval doctrine, left open 
three questions of pressing importance. In regard to the 
doctrine of grace, the view which has ultimately prevailed in 
the Roman communion is what Dr. Robertson calls ‘a subtle 
semi-Pelagianism,’* the triumph of which is symbolized in 
the dogma of the Immaculate Conception of the Blessed 
Virgin. A second question, relating to the constitution of 
the Church and the independent rights of the episcopate, 
was virtually decided in favour of the medizval or Papal 
theory in 1870, as also was the question as to the ‘ultimate 
and decisive vehicle of tradition.’ * A third point, bearing 
upon the enforcement of the moral law, was left unsettled by 
the Council. In regard to this it is sufficient to notice the 
grave and, indeed, ominous circumstance that the influence of 
the Jesuits has virtually succeeded in overbearing ‘ the better 
judgment of the Church.’ In fact, the system known as ‘ Proba- 
bilism’ has triumphed, and Dr. Robertson points out how 
closely the system is connected with the Hildebrandine view 


1 BR. D. p. 315. ? Rk. D. p. 336. 

’ The question of the precise meaning of Papal infallibility has re- 
cently been raised afresh by Lord Halifax in his preface to England and 
the Holy See, by the Rev. Spencer Jones. A writer in the Guardian 
(February 19, 1902) states what is in effect the view of Lord Halifax as 
follows : ‘The true notion of Papal infallibility is that which sees in it 
the visible symbol of organic unity, whereby the head gives articulate 
utterance to the unformulated thought of the body of which he is the 
representative and mouthpiece.’ 
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of the kingdom of Christ, formulated in the modern theory 
of the Church as Soctetas perfecta. He ends his remarks on 
the counter-Reformation by expressing a hope that the 
formal and official theory of the Roman Curia, involving as 
it does ‘ the condemnation as abnormal, and monstrous of all 
the dearly bought liberties upon which what is best in modern 
civilization has been built,’ may not be a final result. Wecan 
only say, in reference to the very impressive sections which 
close Dr. Robertson’s seventh lecture, that they have a most 
important bearing upon the projects of reunion which have 
lately been put forward by distinguished sons of the English 
Church. To our mind they prove conclusively that in all 
essential points the attitude of the Roman Church towards 
‘the rights of conscience, rights of self-government, the free- 
dom of learning and science, the enlarged moral aim of society 
and the State,' has not been modified to any appreciable 
extent. It seems strange that the incapacity of the Church 
of Rome for change should actually be put forward as a valid 
ground for the renewal by English Churchmen of efforts at 
rapprochement? 

The concluding lecture is mainly devoted to a summary 
of results. With regard to the Reformation, Dr. Robertson 
notices that it contributed little or nothing to the conception 
of the Kingdom of God. The idea of an invisible Church, by 
whomsoever originated, is little more than a revival of the 
Augustinian idea of the communio sanctorum. ‘What the 
Reformers did,’ says Dr. Fairbairn,’ ‘was simply to develop 
Augustine’s position into logical consistency by conceiving 
the Church through its ultimate constitutive factor, the will of 
God. Soconstrued, it became the society of the elect, or 
company of the predestinated, or simply the Church invisible, 
while the visible was the mixed body who lived in outward 
profession. But this only showed that the inheritance of 
Augustine was divided : the Catholics succeeded to his polity, 
the Reformers to his theology. The anti-Donatist was the 
father of the visible Church, but the anti-Pelagian the father 


'R.D. p. 347. 
? Cp. Spencer Jones, England and the Holy See, pp. 31 foll. 
* Christ in Modern Theology, p. 543. 
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of the invisible.’ The Reformed conception of the Church is, 
in fact, closely bound up with a predestinarian doctrine which 
is derived from Augustine. This is more evidently the case, 
however, with Calvin than with Luther, who emphasizes the 
invisibility of the Church mainly in opposition to the theory 
that a visible society postulates a visible head. Regarded as 
a visible body, the Church has certain external marks, namely 
the due preaching of the Word and administration of the 
sacraments. As Dr. Robertson points out, the definition of 
the Church in the Augsburg Confession has passed into the 
English Articles, and is open to the obvious criticism that it 
is too vague to be satisfactory. 

A brief survey is given of the system of Ritschl. Dr, 
Robertson holds that, in spite of some defective elements, the 
Ritschlian idea of the Church in its relation to the Kingdom 
of God is somewhat closely akin to that of Augustine. 
Ritschl conceives of the Church as ‘the Kingdom of God in 
the making in so far as she is, by her priesthood, faith and 
life,’ progressively realizing the character of an ‘ideal moral 
brotherhood.’! But we must pass on at once to gather up 
the results of Dr. Robertson’s elaborate inquiry. What does 
he conceive to be, on the whole, the teaching of Christian 
experience in regard to the nature of the Kingdom of God 
and its relationship to the Church ? 

He insists, in the first place, that no conception of the 
Kingdom can be adequate which fails to take account both 
of the eschatological and the personal element in our Lord’s 
teaching. The Kingdom of God must be sought in the reign 
of God, which the second Advent is destined to inaugurate. 
None the less does it imply the actual and present life in 
human hearts and consciences of Christ Himself. ‘The 
kingdom of God is within you.’ But a merely individualistic 
theory of the kingdom conflicts with the ‘ irrepressible 
Christian instinct’ that seeks in this world some visible and 
corporate embodiment of it. ‘The eternal and perfect king- 
dom of God demands its earthly counterpart in the society 
of Christ’s people on earth.’* And here experience yields at 
least negative results. ‘The verdict of history has condemned 


KE, Di pe Qe. 2? Rk. D. p. 365. 
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the attempt to realize the earthly kingdom of Christ in 
the form of a Church whose organization is omnipotent in 
the affairs of the world.’ History has condemned the at- 
tempt in so far as it has shown that ‘the system inevitably 
collides with indispensable moral ideals, and that it falls short 
of the full grandeur and height of the Christianity of the 
New Testament.’' Of the alternatives so admirably stated 
by Dr. Robertson, ‘righteousness by means of government 
and government by means of righteousness,’ the first is the 
rudimentary method, indispensable in ‘ the infancy of civiliza- 
tion’; the latter implies the maturity of character that comes 
with advancing moral experience. The former is, in fact, the 
Jewish ideal, the latter the essentially Christian ideal. The 
Roman Catholic conception of the Church corresponds to 
the former, ‘the latter is the real and fundamental idea of 
Augustine ; it is that of St. Paul and of Christ Himself.’ ? 

So far Dr. Robertson carries his readers with him; nor 
can there be any question that he is correct in representing 
the New Testament ideal of moral and spiritual regeneration 
as resulting from ‘free fellowship’ in a community. ‘Toa 
false individualism, not government, but brotherhood, is the 
true antithesis.’ The ideal aim of the Church as the media- 
torial instrument through which the Kingdom of God is 
extended, is to recover and intensify ‘her original sense of 
brotherhood.’* But here at once perplexing questions arise. 
The Church as a unitas fratrum possesses moral and spiritual 
authority * ; she requires system and organization. The very 
fact that she needs such organization may imply a state of 
imperfection, but the need is there. What, then, is the seat, 
and what are the limits, of the Church’s authority? What is 
the type of organization that is either essential to corporate 
well-being or most effective as an instrument of spiritual 
discipline? It is at this point that Dr. Robertson’s guidance 
fails us, and we are left with the impression that, while the 
Church on earth is the means and instrument by which the 
Kingdom of God is extended, it is useless to rely on the 
experience of history in seeking to determine the form of 
1 R. D. p. 367. . * R. D. p. 281; cp. p. 368, 

3 R. D. p. 370. * R. D. p. 371. 
VOL, LIV.—NO. CVIII. 
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organization or the system by which the Church’s work may 
be most effectually accomplished. We cannot, indeed, be 
surprised that when schemes of reunion, some of them 
singularly crude and short-sighted, are in the air, even a 
writer of Dr. Robertson’s eminence should hesitate to touch 
upon some of the burning questions involved in the very idea 
of reunion. It is quite possible to recognize,as Dean Church 
does in his sermon on ‘ The Episcopate in Christian History,’ 
that Episcopacy has contributed greatly to the keeping up 
‘the continuity and identity of the Christian society’: the 
idea that ‘from first to last it is one’;' but, as we have been 
lately reminded, the absolute necessity of episcopal regimen 
has been raised even by learned and devout representa- 
tives of Anglo-Catholicism.? 

On the whole, the germ-thought which strikes us as most 
likely to be fruitful in Dr. Robertson’s lectures is the sugges- 
tion that the kingdom of God is conceived of in the Gospels 
as ‘life’* If the unity of the Church be, as Cyril of 
Alexandria teaches in a memorable passage,‘ a unity of in- 
ward life, a life flowing from Christ Himself, it seems to 
follow that the sacramental system and the ministry of the 
Church are essential to its diffusion and maintenance. If a 
unity is to be hoped for ‘ wh ch shall include all that is lasting 
and healthy in the diversities of to-day,’ * some theory of the 
Christian ministry must be framed which, while recognizing 
the due diversity of gifts and operations in our divided 
Christendom, must do justice to the truth that eternal life is 
a gift from above, and that, as in the case of the natural life, 
there must be conditions which safeguard, or which hinder, 
its transmission. In a word, we must recognize the fact that 
the teaching of the New Testament connects the idea of 
unity with the idea of an organized and divinely commis- 
sioned ministry,° and represents such ministry as a gift from 
God. The question is, What are the;safeguards and condi- 
tions of this gift, and by what marks may it be recognized ? 


1 See Pascal and other Sermons, Serm. iv. 
* E.g. Bishop Andrewes. See his letters to Peter du Moulin. 

3 RF. D. p. 68; cp. pp. 92 foll. * In Ioann. lib. xi. c. 11. 
5 R. D. p. 349. 6 Eph. iv. ; 1 Cor. xii. 
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ArT. V.—THE EARLY YEARS OF THE 
REIGN OF ELIZABETH. 


1. History of the Church of England from the Abolition of the 
Roman Jurisdiction. By R. W. Dixon, D.D. Vols. V. 
and VI. Elizabeth, 1558-1570. (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1902.) 

2. The Elizabethan Clergy and the Settlement of Religion, 
1558-1564. By HENRY GEE, B.D., F.S.A. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1898.) 

3. The Elizabethan Prayer Book and Ornaments. By HENRY 
GEE, D.D., F.S.A. (London: Macmillan, 1902.) 


THE most crucial period of the history of the English 
Church, the early years of Elizabeth, have waited long for a 
historian. An annalist and compiler they had of the best 
sort in Strype, a cursory treatment by Heylyn, Burnet, 
Collier, and others ; but for well nigh two hundred years 
little has been done to clear up the difficulties, or even to 
make use of such new evidence as recent efforts have made 
available—State Papers, Privy Council Acts, &c. It is a 
matter of great thankfulness that Dr. Dixon was spared to 
carry his work down to the year 1570. At one period, after 
the issue of his Marian volume, those who knew him best 
would hardly have dared to hope for anything of the sort; 
but God granted him a further term of activity and work, 
with the result that his labours are crowned by the issue 
under Dr. Gee’s very competent editorship of the fifth and 
sixth volumes, They cover the most important era, and the 
earliest years have had the fullest advantage of Dr. Dixon’s 
final correction. If the treatment of the later years of the 
period 1567-1570 lacks the same completeness and ripeness, 
it is a consolation to reflect that they are years of less crucial 
importance ; and in spite of this the two new volumes form a 
fine crown and coping to the monumentum aere perennius 
which Dr. Dixon has erected to the glory of the English 
Church. 

The debt which is owed to Dr. Gee by all students of 
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English Church history for his labour of love and editorial 
care in issuing these volumes is further increased by the two 
volumes of solid and original work which he has issued on 
his own account, one before and one after the appearance of 
Dr. Dixon’s volumes. They form special studies of knotty 
points of just such a character as is needed, and in them the 
results of thorough and dispassionate investigation are stated 
with skill and judgment. It is by the help of such mono- 
graphs that the true knowledge of history is advanced, and 
in this particular instance the general history as unfolded by 
Dr. Dixon is justified, elucidated, or, very rarely, corrected 
by Dr. Gee’s special studies, 

The opportunity thus presents itself for a review of these 
crucial years, made possible by the new light and sound 
judgment of these books. The history of the events still 
remains exceedingly obscure, for secrecy and despatch seem 
to have been the method of the early ecclesiastical policy of 
Elizabeth and Cecil, coupled, possibly, with a reluctance to 
leave behind them much trace of the methods and processes 
by which the results were attained. The labour of the 
investigator and the skill of the ripe scholar, and the historical 
imagination which makes scanty facts live and speak, are 
therefore all the more valuable and remunerative. 

The reign opens in Dr. Dixon’s History with some 
reflection of the glamour and some echo of the applause 
which hailed the advent of the people’s queen ; the balance 
of parties is well depicted—the rising hopes of the Edwardines 
and the falling hopes of the Marians. (With all our appre- 
ciation of Dr. Dixon’s judgment, we cannot write his cumbrous 
terms ‘ Evangelics’ and ‘Romanensians.’) The temporizing 
of the Queen in religious worship became less ambiguous, as 
on Christmas Day she issued an order against the Elevation 
of the Host in the Mass. Dr. Dixon thinks that she was 
twice in conflict with the celebrant in her private chapel on 
this point, but this seems hardly to be likely or consistent 
with the evidence. It is true that the accounts of the 
incident do not agree as to who and of what standing the 
uncompliant prelate was; but such differences are not 
uncommon ; ambassadors constantly misreported names and 
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even events; and there seems to be little real doubt that 
after the contest with Oglethorp on Christmas Day had 
ended in the victory of the Bishop and the retirement of the 
Queen there were found compliant chaplains to do what 
the Bishop refused to do, and the Queen heard the Mass to 
the end, without the Elevation taking place. 

The same tendency on Dixon’s part to duplicate events 
because of conflicting testimony appears again in the same 
week of the history. The famous Proclamation to forbid 
preaching, dated December 27, 1558, was proclaimed in the 
city on December 30 and published in the churches on 
Sunday, January 1. It was surely this which was shown to 
the Spanish ambassador, and not another issued on Decem- 
ber 29, as Dixon supposes. Dyson’s collection of Pro- 
clamations knows of no other, and it could hardly fail, if 
another had existed, to include so important a document as 
this would be. The collection no doubt is incomplete; it 
does not include all the proclamations about the celebrated 
lottery of 1568 ; these were but small affairs ; but it is quite 
another thing to omit a proclamation like this, which, if it 
existed, was of primary importance. Moreover, when the 
suggestion that there were two is traced, it is found to come 
through Heylyn from Hayward’s Ammnals, and, moreover, 
through a misunderstanding, for Hayward’s words by no 
means necessarily imply that there were two proclamations. 

We must pass over some events and come to the 
Liturgical question of the day, and here we have Dr. Gee’s 
very full study as well as Dr. Dixon’s account. The former 
gives more fully than the latter the two most valuable State 
documents which are available, viz. The Device for the Alte- 
ration of Religion and Gooderick’s Divers Points of Religion. 
Dr. Dixon made good use of them, but Dr. Gee has studied 
them more deeply, and prints them in full in his Appendix, 
together with the somewhat similar but less interesting State 
paper, Zhe Distresses of the Commonwealth, by Armigail 
Waad. The earliest liturgical change was the adoption of 
the English Litany. Dixon does not note, but Gee does, the 
connexion of this with Gooderick’s suggestion, and neither 
of them notes that the Litany had been issued in English in 
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a Marian form! without the anti-papal clause: that is, 
practically in the shape in which Elizabeth issued it. Dr. 
Dixon assigns the issue to the Committee for the Prayer 
Book, of which more anon; but it seems clear that this 
service was held by Gooderick to be already available because 
it was older than the Edwardine liturgies which Mary’s repeal 
had made inadmissible. Gooderick speaks of it as ‘the 
English Litany and Suffrages used in King Henry’s time,’ so 
that he had not the Marian issue before him ; but nevertheless, 
the Litany as issued was in the Marian not in the Henrician 
form—that is to say, the official issue, for there was also an 
unofficial issue which was of the Edwardine form. 

With regard to the revision of the Prayer Book, Dixon 
takes the Device for Alteration of Religion as being not 
merely a proposal, but a proposal which was carried out ; 
he thus assumes that the committee there nominated was 
appointed, met and did its work ; even perhaps that it con- 
sumed at Sir Thomas Smith’s lodgings in Canon Row the 
provision of wood, coals, and drink which the thoughtful 
deviser prescribed for it. But this is very precarious, and Dr. 
Gee is better advised in hesitating much and refusing such a 
conclusion. There is also an interesting difference of view 
with regard to the famous undated letter of Edmund Guest 
to the ‘Right Honourable,’ probably Cecil, which has been 
considered hitherto the main light available upon the obscure 
history of the Elizabethan Book. Dixon still takes this line, 
and gives in the main the account of it which has been 
traditional since it was first published by Strype. This is, 
that Guest had been added to the committee named in the 
Device, that the First Book of Edward had been propounded 
to it as the basis of discussion, and that Guest wrote his 
letter on behalf of the committee to justify its rejection of 
this basis, and its revision upon different lines. 

Gee has a revolutionary view; after a very close and 
careful scrutiny of the letter and the circumstances, he con- 
cludes that it is quite wrongly assigned to this date, and that 
it really belongs to the Edwardine revision of 1552. This 
startling contention hallenges inquiry. He deals with the 


1 Procter and Frere, New History of B.C. P. p. 95. 
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case very systematically, traces the whole of the traditional 
view back to the conjecture of Strype, who found the letter 
among Parker’s MSS. at Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 
just as it was sent to him by Cecil in 1566, and assigned to 
it this date and a somewhat overstrained interpretation. 
Dr. Gee, besides the absence of date, alleges also the 
character of the handwriting, which he notes is considerably 
changed by the time when another autograph letter of Guest 
is available for comparison, ze. about 1565. Thirdly, he 
shows that Guest is not en évidence at this juncture ; does not 
appear at all till the beginning of March 1559, and so on. 
Fourthly, he argues that the letter fits ill with the Elizabethan 
surroundings, that the First Book by then had no fautors, 
and that other points in the letter are out of harmony with 
the time. Lastly, he shows that the letter does not agree 
with the Elizabethan Book as we know it, and therefore 
cannot be a defence of it. He then urges that the letter fits 
well with the circumstances of 1552, especially in view of the 
discussion on kneeling at Communion which was then in 
progress. He denies in conclusion that the letter refers to 
the revision of 1559, or to any stage in it, but maintains that, 
though it clearly is not exactly square with the Book of 1552, 
it may represent a stage in that revision. We confess to 
being entirely unconvinced by the interesting and able argu- 
ment ; and, having given Dr. Gee’s gros, will now attempt to 
summarize the cons. His first point—the absence of date— 
must be conceded ; it is merely a question of fact. His 
second point, that Guest’s handwriting cannot have deterio- 
rated so much in six years, seems inconclusive ; even six 
years of episcopal correspondence, to say nothing of advanc- 
ing age, might well, to our thinking, play havoc with a hand 
that was not over good to start with, The matter should 
perhaps be referred for settlement to the Upper House of 
Convocation. His third argument seems to tell more against 
him than for him ; if Guest was not prominent in 1559 he 
was less so in 1552 (and the same may be said of Cecil) ; at 
any rate at the later date Guest was on the verge of the 
episcopate. It is round the fourth and fifth points that the 
debate must mainly hang. 
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Our contention as to the last is brief, and may as well 
come first. Granted that the letter does not fit the Eliza- 
bethan Book, it does not fit the Edwardine Book either. Dr. 
Gee himself concedes that, so far as the question of kneeling 
goes ; and he leaves out of sight other inconsistencies which 
we hope to show in a moment. He claims it as belonging 
to a stage in the revision of 1552: does it not more probably 
belong to a stage in the revision of 1559? or, to speak more 
explicitly, is it not a defence of an abortive book which a 
revision committee drew up early in 1559, only to be strangled 
at birth? This at any rate is the rival theory ; and now, 
with both contentions before us, we can fall to the main work 
of the discussion. 

Does the document as it stands accord better with the 
circumstances of 1552 or of 1559? At a first perusal the 
way in which ‘the First Book’ is spoken of cannot escape 
notice, and a second perusal deepens the impression of the 
first. ‘ Praying for the dead is not now used in the commu- 
nion’ (2.2. in the new order which Guest is defending) ‘ because 

. , and also because (as it was used in the first book) it 
makes some of the faithful to be in heaven .. . &c.’ 

This is nat the language of some one talking about the 
existing book, which he was using every day of his life, as was 
the case with ‘the First Book’ in 1551-2. It was not ‘the 
First Book’ until there was a second, any more than Queen 
Victoria is ‘ Victoria I’ until there comes a second. Even 
in this reign she is not ‘ Victoria I ;’ still less was she while 
she was regnant. 

A similar phrase occurs in the heading following : ‘ Of the 
Prayer in the First Book for Consecration,’ to which the same 
objection arises. Guest is referring to a bygone system, not 
to the existing book. 

This is made more abundantly clear in the first section of 
the letter. ‘Ceremonies once taken away as evil used should 
not be taken again though they be not evil of themselves .. .’ 
What are the ceremonies against whose reintroduction Guest 
is protesting ? They are ceremonies taken away, not exist- 
ing. In 1552 this can only refer to ceremonies anterior to 
1548 or 1549; was there any proposal in 1552 to recover 
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these? The idea is preposterous. It is far more likely, and 
more consonant with the whole document, that it refers to a 
proposal in 1559 to reintroduce the ceremonies of 1549 which 
had been ‘taken away as evil used’ in 1552 

The abolition of crosses, outdoor processions, and vest- 
ments other than a surplice, which the next three sections 
advocate, might belong equally to 1552 or 1559, but the two 
former do not seem to belong to the actual published Prayer 
Book of either the one date or the other. The fifth section 
is apparently the defence of an order that non-communicants 
should be sent out of church after the offertory ; and the 
sixth that the saying of the creed should be deferred till 
they were gone. Such proposals might also belong to either 
date, and equally they were carried out at neither; but it is 
noticeable that the desire to exclude non-communicants is 
much more a marked feature of the exilic mind than of the 
Edwardine. 

The seventh and eighth sections both deal with ‘the First 
Book,’ and it has been already remarked that this language 
cannot belong to 1552. The rest of the eighth section is also 
equally out of harmony with the circumstances of 1552. It 
is an adverse criticism of the Edwardine canon, partly because 
of the Invocation, and partly because of the prayer ‘that the 
bread and wine may be Christ’s body and blood; which 
makes for the popish transubstantiation.’ The phrase is 
incorrectly quoted. from the First Prayer Book ; it ran thus— 
‘that they may be unto us the body and blood,’ etc. ; and the 
fact, that at such an important point there is a serious mis- 
quotation made, points to the book being obsolete and scarce, 
as it was in 1559, rather than to its being the book in 
current use. When Bucer raised this objection in 1551-2 it 
was not misquoted. 

The ninth section ‘on receiving the Sacrament in our 
hands’ is equally susceptible of either date. The tenth is on 
the vexed question ‘of receiving standing or kneeling ;’ and 
on this Dr. Gee greatly relies. We think, however, that in 
reality the argument tells against him. It is true that great 
discussion was held on this point in 1552, but it was not 
during the time of the revision ; the discussion broke out quite 
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suddenly in the autumn, not only after the book had passed 
the revisers, but long after it had passed parliament (April). 
The direction to kneel had been introduced and passed with 
no discoverable sound of any dissentient voice, till, on the eve 
of publication, and after some copies had been actually issued, 
the storm broke out. Now this concluding section of the 
letter of Guest is quite irreconcilable with this state of things, 
for it speaks of the book (i) leaving the attitude optional, and 
(ii) not yet passed by parliament ; whereas all the evidence 
goes to show that the posture of kneeling was directed by the 
rubric of the book of 1552 without any alternative, and that 
it was unquestioned until several months had elapsed since it 
had been passed by parliament. 

To these detailed arguments there may be added the 
general one, that a letter such as Guest’s does not as a whole 
fit in with what is known of the revision of 1552. The facts 
are lamentably few ; but at least it is clear (i) that a number 
of bishops, with Cranmer at their head, are the revisers; 
~ (ii) that Cheke is the one person outside the episcopal bench 
whose opinion is important ; (iii) that the corrections ‘in the 
published book,’ as Martyr calls it, were noted in their places 
in a copy of the same in the end of January or the beginning 
of February. It is difficult to find a stage in such a revision 
to which Guest’s letter can belong, describing as it does a 
book so unlike that which issued in 1552; for there are no 
signs in the Second Book of rubrics prohibiting the cross or 
outdoor processions, or the ejection of non-communicants, or 
the postponement of the creed till after the offertory, or 
leaving the attitude of communion optional. 

It may be objected that neither is his letter a description 
of the book of 1559, and this is true; but the question is 
rather, whether such a book as that which Guest’s letter 
postulates is more likely to be a stage in the revision of 1552 
or of 1559. We have given reasons for denying it to the 
former, and will now give some reasons for ascribing it to 
the latter. 

First, there is nothing known of the Elizabethan revision 
except this letter, and the proposal of Zhe Device, which 
cannot be shown to have been adopted ; therefore no objection 
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as to unsuitableness can be raised against 1559, as we have 
raised it against 1552, unless it be upon purely general 
grounds. 

Secondly, there is much in the parliamentary history of 
the Elizabethan liturgical reform to confirm the suggestion 
that at a certain stage in the proceedings a book, not by any 
means identical with the book that ultimately passed the 
Houses, was not only prepared, by revisers presumably, but 
actually submitted to parliament. Dr. Gee has himself done 
much in his two monographs to elucidate the course of 
Elizabeth’s first parliament, and it seems an act of savagery 
further to sharpen his own weapon and then turn it against 
himself. But the facts are these. On February 15, three 
weeks after the opening of parliament and a week after the 
introduction of the first Supremacy Bill, a ‘bill for order of 
service and ministers in the Church’ was introduced into the 
Commons and read the first time ; on the following day ‘the 
Bill for Common Prayer and Administring of Sacraments’ 
was read the first time ; here are two abortive attempts, from 
which nothing followed. A similar, but not so crushing, 
disaster had already overtaken the Supremacy Bill; but on 
February 15 this was introduced in a new form, including 
liturgical provisoes for the restoration of the Edwardine 
Services. These were keenly opposed in the Lords, and 
eventually cast out of the bill, and many more troubles had 
to be gone through before the government was able finally at 
the end of the session to pass, without any opposition or 
amendments, the Elizabethan Uniformity Act; with the 
further history we need not concern ourselves. What were 
the proposals of February 15 and 16? Something unknown 
and abortive, but something presumably not unlike the 
document that lies behind Guest’s letter; something, at any 
rate, which was more revolutionary than a return to the 
Edwardine Book ; for the House of Commons would have 
none of it, but yet agreed to incorporate into the revised 
Supremacy Bill some clauses restoring this use. The 
opposition of the Marians secured the rejection of these 
clauses, as it had already and more speedily demolished the 
proposals of February, which to our thinking were the 
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proposals which Guest defends; and the upshot of the 
whole affair was the compromise of the Uniformity Act, 
which took the Second Book, in its parliamentary form, zz, 
without the Black rubric, and modified it further to suit the 
Marian opposition by the alteration inter alia of the Orna- 
ments and the Administration. 

Thus our contention is that a closer examination of the 
parliamentary history bears out the traditional view as against 
Dr. Gee’s new theory; and the following statement may claim 
to have a strong balance of probability on its side. 

There were two strong and hostile views as to the services 
to be reckoned with ; some one, Cecil or Elizabeth, thought 
that they could best be reconciled by a restoration of the First 
Book ; the Revision Committee, representing probably only 
one side of the question, discarded this idea, and produced 
a draft Service-book on more advanced lines even than the 
Second Book; the proposal was twice introduced into the 
Commons and found to have no chance of acceptance. Then 
came proposals for a simple restoration of the Second Book, 
and in more than one form these were defeated. Lastly, 
came the compromise of the Elizabethan Book as issued, 
which the government, having at last accurately gauged the 
temper of parliament, was able, after all, to pass without a 
hitch in the closing sessions.! 

More proofs from the parliamentary speeches might be 
cited in support of this, the modified traditional view, e.g. 
Feckenham’s speech, which Dr. Gee assigns to March, but 
must belong to April; but enough has been said ; Dr. Gee's 
theory is ingenious and interesting ; it is a distinct gain to 
have had it propounded ; but it does not carry conviction, 
and we hold that the old view is still substantially in 
possession. 

There follows much discussion as to the insertion of the 
Elizabethan Ornaments’ rubric and its consequences. Dr. Gee 
will not, with Mr. Tomlinson, call it a ‘fraud rubric, but he 


1 Dr. Gee is surely mistaken in saying (p. 106 #.) that the Ornaments’ 
proviso was added at the last moment. Neither the Journals nor the 
manuscript of the Act itself lend any countenance to this statement; 
and compromise is surely a more accurate description of the atmosphere 
in which the Act passed than reaction. 
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thinks that the new rubric was substituted for the old by order 
of the Council. This seems still to be making more fuss 
than is necessary about a very small affair; this alteration 
stands simply on the same ground as the other alterations 
in the book which were recited in an earlier clause of the 
Act; and the book passed on the understanding that the 
earlier ornaments (whatever they were) should be used, and 
not the later. After this any intelligent clerk was fully 
competent to make the necessary alteration in the copy that 
was sent to the printer. Whether the clerk employed was 
intelligent or not may be disputed ; it may be thought that 
in making the needful alteration for the printers the person 
responsible made a bungle of the sense, but at any rate he 
made a neat verbal combination of the beginning of the rubric 
of 4552, with the material part of the proviso of 1559; and 
we see no reason to suppose that this was done by any more 
authoritative person than a mere clerk. 

The rest of Dr. Gee’s elucidations seem to us admirable, 
with the exception of a certain haziness as to the authority 
of the Royal Injunctions, which we shall come to shortly; 
he has worked a new mine in dealing so fully with the 
Ornaments’ returns and inventories, and has gained for us 
much more evidence on a very obscure point. Whatever 
may be thought of his contention as to Guest’s letter, at all 
events the rest of the book abounds in information and fresh 
light. 

We return now to Dr. Dixon and the beginning of 1559. 
In his account of the coronation he takes no account of the 
English description of the scene which is printed in Nichols’ 
Progresses, and thus entrusts himself too unreservedly to the 
Venetian account, which is a little misleading. The recon- 
ciliation of these two is, however, full of difficulty, and it 
seems as though the Venetian was right where the English- 
man was wrong, viz. as to the celebrant ; and vice versa. But 
the coronation certainly preceded the mass, whether a bishop 
celebrated or not, according to the custom of the day in 
England. 

With regard to Elizabeth’s first parliament, the reader 
must turn from Dr. Dixon to Dr, Gee for the fullest and best 
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guidance. The latter deals with it in each of his books, and 
brings light and sense out of the brief records of the Journals 
and D’Ewes. He distinguishes rightly the first Supremacy 
Bill, which was passed, but did not get the royal approval, 
because of the obnoxious title of ‘Supreme Head,’ from the 
second, which with its altered title obtained the royal assent 
and became law. He sees also the bearing of the West- 
minster Disputation about the rites, held during the Easter 
recess, upon the progress of legislation. This Dr. Dixon 
makes less clear, though he gives a vivid and illuminative 
description of it, and focusses well the various points of light 
upon it. 

In dealing with the Marian Bishops neither of our doctors 
takes account of the see of Sodor and Man. The history of 
events there is no doubt obscure, and not perhaps very 
important, but there seems clear reason to believe that the 
Marian Bishop, sworn or unsworn, remained in possession. 
The question of the changes in the clergy as a whole is 
exhaustively treated by Dr. Gee, and the deprivation of 
clergy shown to have taken place on only a very small scale. 
Had Dr. Gee done nothing else but establish this long- 
debated point, he would have done much to earn our sub- 
stantial gratitude. 

For the first time a clear account is given by our doctors 
of the events of the summer of 1559, of the Royal Visitation, 
and the links which bound it to, but distinguished it from, 
the permanent Ecclesiastical Commission. This was all 
well set out in Dr. Gee’s former volume, and with him Dr. 
Dixon is in substantial agreement. But there is still room 
for a more accurate estimate of the degree of authority which 
these proceedings possessed. Were the images and vestments 
burnt, as images and vestments merely, or as ornaments that 
had been abused to superstitious uses? This is a crucial 
question, and neither writer seems quite satisfactory on the 
subject, because neither seems quite to have faced the exact 
question. When once put the answer isclear. In some places 
the Ornaments were destroyed because the people were pleased 
to regard them as superstitious, and in other places they were 
preserved because the people regarded them otherwise. That 
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is, the visitors did not and could not destroy either, except 
on the ground of misuse. This conclusion has its importance. 

Again, there is the difficult question of the authority of 
the Royal Injunctions. Dr. Dixon distinguishes better than 
Dr. Gee between the Injunctions proper and the two appended 
Orders about the demolition of altars and about wafer bread. 
These were no doubt ‘a taking of further order,’ which had 
therefore the authority of the Act of Uniformity behind it ; 
but this description does not apply to the Injunctions as a 
whole: they had only the authority of the Visitation and 
whatever subsequent authority (and it was considerable) 
ecclesiastical rulers might choose to continue to them. But 
Dixon is surely wrong in thinking that this was the only 
example of the queen’s use of her statutory power ; a much 
clearer and more effective instance is the Mew Kalendar of 
1561. 

In dealing with the consecration of Parker he is, however, 
at his best. The summary which he gives of the controversy 
of Anglican Orders, so far as it relates to this period, is 
masterly, and he has almost managed to make the sordid 
story of misrepresentations repeated and repeated, interesting 
to the reader. It is a great opening for the caustic gift of 
insight and expression which he so eminently possessed, and 
there are phrases at intervals which are haunting. Yet there 
is one point to which a slight exception must be suggested : 
the celebrated supplentes clause in the writ for Parker’s con- 
secration, supplying by royal authority any possible deficiency 
in the commissioners, must really refer to the fact that two 
at most of them were in possession of sees ; and Bale’s hold 
upon Ossory, by the way, was even less now than it had 
been at the troublous beginning of his ‘ Vocation to the see.’ 
Dixon, like others before him, ascribes the existence of the 
clause to the misgivings, which undoubtedly were felt, as to 
the position of the Ordinal ; but these became important only 
when Bonner took up the cudgels in 1563, and though the 
doubt was there in the mind of the cautious Cecil and emerged 
in the next parliament, the supplentes clause shows no trace 
of it. 


This is clear for many reasons. In rebutting Bonner the 
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clause does not appear to have been cited ; and this is an 
incredible omission, if the object of the clause was to make 
up for the defects in the legal position of the Ordinal, for that 
was Bonner’s main ground of attack. Again, the clause 
expressly mentions and at length the conditzo, status et facultas 
of the commissioners among the possibly doubtful points 
which otherwise are only vague: and, more cogent than all, the 
clause was inserted only in the writ for Parker’s confirmation 
and consecration, not in subsequent writs ; and with good 
reason ; for having secured a lawful Metropolitan, there was 
no need for anyone to doubt about future consecrations; 
there was no deficiency any more to supply; if the legal 
position of the Ordinal had been the weak point, the clause 
must have been continued until the legal difficulty was over- 
come in 1568, as indeed Strype, consistently with his theory, 
but wrongly, imagined to have been the case. Other doubts 
there were in contemplation, which were unspecified: what 
they might be thought to be would depend upon the views of 
each individual ; the further doubt that was most widely felt 
was unquestionably the absence of papal authority ; and 
Elizabeth was acting just as might have been expected by 
tacitly supplying the want of that by her own royal preroga- 
tive. 

The other phases of the Romanist controversy are also 
dealt with at some length, particularly the attack of Jerome 
Osorio, in his Letter to the queen, and Haddon’s Reply to the 
same. The later stages of this campaign are more briefly 
traced, and also the many streams of controversy that flowed 
from Jewel, both his Challenge and his Apology, are dealt with 
more summarily. Pilkington’s brush with the enemy, arising 
out of the burning of St. Paul’s, is also well described. But 
there was room for an interesting comparison of methods in 
the combatants on either side. Some of the contrasts are 
most marked. Thus Jewel is always the scholar, while Pil- 
kington, though undoubtedly learned, is far more bluff, 
graphic, and abusive ; just as, on the other side, Harding is 
painstaking and dull, while Rastell is sarcastic and satirical. 

We could wish for a more thorough account of the great 
Convocation of 1563. Dr. Dixon’s treatment of it seems 
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unequal ; the question of the Articles is fully and well set out, 
but the other great topics fare worse, and in particular the 
interesting series of extant papers, dealing with the reform of 
the Prayer-book and of Discipline, is superficially and, in 
some cases, erroneously described. Two of these were drawn 
up in preparation for the sessions; the earlier of the two is 
the set of twelve ‘ Articles in Substance’! worked over by both 
Parker and Grindal, which speaks of Nowell’s Catechism as 
‘well nigh finished ’ ; it is therefore earlier in date than the 
fuller series of ‘General Notes of Matters to be moved by the 
clergy in the next parliament and synod,’* which was also 
worked over by Parker, and which forecasts the work to be 
attempted in a much fuller and more methodical manner, for 
this speaks of Nowell’s work as finished. Next in order 
come the papers submitted by the Bishops, two emanating 
from Sandys and one from Alley.2 From the Lower House 
there come two petitions: the earlier one is the set of ‘Re- 
quests’ signed by sixty-four members while yet the revision 
of the Articles was a vague project, ze. evidently about 
January 20;‘* the other one deals with a particular objec- 
tion to one of the Edwardine Articles, and therefore belongs 

to a later stage: it is the Petition of the thirty-three,’ and it 

must be dated between January 20 and January 29, the date 

when the Articles were settled and signed in the Upper 

House. The former of these Dr. Dixon seems to identify 

with the Book of Discipline, which emanated from the Lower 

House at the end of February, but this is impossible ; and it 

seems sadly to be feared that the Book of Discipline is not 


now extant. 


Meanwhile there had been the grand tussle about the 
Prayer-book in the Lower House on February 13, in which 


the Puritan revolutionary proposals were defeated by one 


vote, 
One more document of special importance remains, and 


this, too, has only a vague and hazy treatment: it is the set 
of ‘ Articles for government and order in the Church exhibited 


1 Strype, Annals, i. 350. 
* Ibid. pp. 335, 339, 348. 
5 Ibid. p. 335. 

VOL. LIV.—NO, CVIII. 


* 2 Tbid. i. 317. 
* lid. p. 340. 
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to be admitted by authority but not allowed ;’! such is the 
heading which Parker added to it when he inserted it among 
his papers, but it seems rather to contradict than to suggest 


































the suggestion which Dixon makes, following a marginal note c 
of Strype, that it emanated from the Archbishop himself. It I 
consists mainly of brief headings, and is evidently very closely d 
connected with ‘General Notes of Matters,’ which had been te 
prepared beforehand ; no doubt also the Book of Discipline o 
was in some sort of relation to these two sets of proposals ; it li 
is a little tempting actually to identify it with the latter, but lu 
prudence suggests reserve on the matter. ke 
The inner history of the Convocation only begins to be- fe 
come intelligible as these papers are set in their right order, bu 
Dr. Dixon’s account is meagre, and in places somewhat in. su 
consistent ; he seems to have put all his best energies into to 
giving his full and excellent account of the Articles, and to rul 
have deferred to work out or revise the rest. do 
The opening chapters of the second of these two volumes qui 
show no sign of any lack of the me /abor. Indeed, in some Stt 
ways the handling of the Vestiarian controversy shows Dr, alse 
Dixon at his best. The history of the Advertisements is as | 
most carefully traced ; both our Doctors take the same line met 
about them, which is not that of the famous Privy Council defi 
Judgments ; and no one reading either account with a historical mos 
judgment can doubt that they are right. Dixon makes a have 
great point of the hard treatment which Parker met with in ] 

this affair, being egged on by the queen to enforce uniformity the 
and to draw up his advertisements, and then denied the royal remz 
support and authority, which he sought to carry him through with 
his unpopular and difficult task. But there is another side judg: 
to this. Elizabeth had a truer view than her bishops of the§ All t 
nature of episcopal government. She could no doubt onf point 
occasion rate and bully them, and show them scant respectf state: 
and she was glad at all opportunities to plunder them; butf fited 
she expected them to govern their dioceses themselves end o 
They were timid and wished to lean upon her: she knewf of we 
rightly so far, that her first duty was to see that they didf of thz 
their business with their own authority ; beyond that shelf wheth 
Dixon 





1 Strype, Anna/s, vol. i. Appendix 91. 
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was willing to support their authority when it was challenged, 
though she held back from backing it in the first instance. 
When Parker trembling took the step of depriving the Non- 
conformist clergy, he in fact needed no open royal support : 
he acted on his episcopal authority, and his action carried the 
day. The Queen was perfectly right in leaving the bishops 
to fight their own battles unhelped and unhindered. On the 
other hand, when parliament began to question these and such 
like acts of a timid bench of bishops, or began to kick more 
lustily under the rougher handling of Whitgift, the queen 
kept the Commons strictly in their place, and made them 
feel that such matters were the business, not of parliament, 
but of Convocation and the Crown : that, in fact, her personal 
supremacy was behind the bishops, and that she was prepared 
to encourage them to use the powers belonging to their office as 
rulers of the Church without hindrance from parliament. No 
doubt there were in all this policy some false elements which 
quickly and alarmingly multiplied and developed under a 
Stuart rule and produced a harvest of disaster ; but there was 
also much that was good, and showed a real discrimination 
as to the borderland policy of civil and ecclesiastical govern- 
ment; and if that frontier was not entirely scientifically 
defined by Elizabeth, it was a defect which she shared with 
most other great rulers, not to mention lesser ones, who 
have had practical handling of the problem. 

In the closing part of the sixth volume we begin to notice 
the want of the final work of the writer; what is done 
remains admirable to the end, and, as ever, the pages teem 
with good things, fresh documents, new lights, shrewd 
judgments, and luminous descriptions; but there are gaps. 
All through some suggestions might be made as to further 
points of value, and now and again the reconsideration of 
statements or phrases, such as Dr. Dixon has evidently pro- 
fited by in volume V., would have been advantageous at the 
end of volume VI. But his work was done, and a fine piece 
of work it is. The highly individual style of the writer is 
of that special sort which makes foes as well as friends ; but, 
whether the reader likes it or not, he cannot deny that Dr. 
Dixon had a style, and that this possession and the literary 
AA2 
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distinction that goes with it are hereby proved not to be so 
incompatible with the exactness of modern historical scholar- 
ship as we are sometimes told is the case. Again, the details 
of his historical judgment will no doubt sometimes provoke 
criticism. He is too optimistic about the Elizabethan Church, 
one may think, or too anxious to justify the clergy at the 
expense of the laity; but of the general evenness and fairness 
of his mind there can be no question. 

That he was spared to carry his work down to 1570 
cannot but be regarded as a real blessing for the English 
Church. His volumes ought to be read and re-read, and not 
re-read only, but reprinted in better form. What we should 
most desire for them is such a reception as will encourage 
the Clarendon Press to reissue the whole work, edited care- 
fully and annotated by Dr. Gee, with a comprehensive index 
covering all the volumes. Hitherto the Azstory has not had 
the general popularity that it deserves, and has been out of 
the reach of many who ought to be most familiar with it. 
As it now stands completed, it represents what is probably 
the last and best word that will be said on the subject for 
many a day. 
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ArT. VIL.—SOME ASPECTS OF THE MODERN 
NOVEL. 


1. Audrey. By MARY JOHNSTON, Author of By Order of 
the Company and The Old Dominion. (London: 
Constable and Co., 1902.) 

2. The Lady Paramount. By HENRY HARLAND, Author of 
The Cardinal's Snuff-Box. (London: John Lane, 1902.) 

3. The Hound of the Baskervilles. Another Adventure of 
Sherlock Holmes. By A. CONAN DOYLE, Author of 
Micah Clarke, &c. (London: George Newnes, 1902.) 

4. Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush. By IAN MACLAREN, with 
eight illustrations from etchings by WILLIAM HOLE, 
R.S.A. Thirteenth edition, completing the ninetieth 
thousand. (London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1901.) 

5. A Window in Thrums. By J. M. BARRIE, with twelve 
illustrations from etchings by WILLIAM HOLE, R.S.A. 
Eighteenth edition. (London: Hodder and Stoughton, 
1902.) 

6. Colloquies of Criticism; or, Literature and Democratic 
Patronage. (London: Fisher Unwin, 1901.) 

7. William Black, Novelist. A biography by WEMyss REID, 
Author of Life of the Right Hon. W. E. Forster and Life, 
Letters and Friendships of Richard Monckton Milnes, 
First Lord Houghton. (London: Cassell and Co, and 
Sampson Low, Marston and Co., 1902.) 


A GREAT and portentous change is passing over the character 
and spirit of English literature. The startling development 
of our social civilization, which has advanced with an in- 
creasing rate of progression during the last half-century, has 
nowhere produced more significant results than in the field of 
letters. Old lines of demarcation, which severed the sphere 
of the novel from adjacent realms of authorship, are being 
rapidly obliterated, and an army of novelists invades territories 
hitherto held the special province of the scientist, the moral 
philosopher, the historian, and even the theologian. Works 
of fiction, treating of every conceivable subject, flood the 
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book market, and the stream swells yearly in volume and 
rapidity. The ubiquity of fiction is manifest in every 
direction—in the new publishing houses which have sprung 
into the front rank through the almost exclusive publication 
of books of this class, and in their intrusion into hitherto 
unwonted prominence in the advertising columns of those 
long-standing and stately firms which we have been accus- 
tomed to associate only with the issue of works of serious 
and standard value. Statesmen do not disdain to employ the 
leisure which the Front, Opposition bench affords in criticism or 
appreciation of outstanding romances; and purple patches, 
culled from them, though not always openly acknowledged, 
find their place in pulpit utterances. The novel in varied 
guise, as short or serial story, forms the staple of the more 
popular magazines, and elaborate discussions of the foremost 
writers of fiction and their works are interspersed amongst 
articles on the deepest problems—political, economical, and 
social—in the highest-class reviews. Even the newspaper 
press—the proud aristocrat of contemporary democratic civili- 
zation—pays its court to fiction, and relies upon its aid to 
promote and sustain its weekly circulation. Among all 
classes, rich and poor, learned and simple, in these days of 
universal rudimentary education the novel sweeps the field. 
Let anyone take up at random the notices of novels for a 
single month—say in the Zzmes Literary Supplement—and 
he will gain some conception of the variety and extent of 
topics embraced in the modern novel. MHere is such an 
illustration gathered from very recent numbers. The writers 
range from Venice to the Pampas, from the Essex coast to 
the gum country of New Zealand, from wild Welsh moun- 
tains to cosy riverside villas on the Thames, from Finland to 
the United States of North America, from the dwellers in 
New Grub Street to the Teutonic Knights of the Cross in 
the Polish Marches. The characters delineated and the 
incidents portrayed are as widely diversified as the scenes 
on which they are made to play their parts). We know 
nothing to which we can compare the industry of modern 
novelists in their search after fresh materials to work upon, 
save the indefatigable enthusiasm with which the scientific 
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naturalist ransacks the remotest corners of unknown and 
virgin regions in quest of a fresh orchid or some uncatalogued 
lepidoptera. It might have been supposed that all available 
material was long since exhausted ; but whilst real genius will 
always prove ‘the old, old story’ to be worth retelling, 
modern ingenuity finds topics for imaginative handling in the 
most unpromising directions—in the Zionist Movement, for 
example, in the fiz de siécle company promoter, in the Tam- 
many ring, in the wild ravings of a half-insane gum-digger, 
in the dissection and display of the innermost heart of a 
solitary Spanish priest ‘unhinged by vain passion and 
wandering amongst the dying gods of a dead civilization. The 
area over which the modern novelist roams is illimitable, and 
it will take ages before he will have to sit down and weep 
that no more worlds are left for him to conquer. 

The future student of our time will mark with curious 
interest this singular feature of our literary development. 
The modern novel is not only ubiquitous, it is omnivorous, and 
apparently exhausts the literary productiveness of the day. 
An age of unexampled intellectual activity, as witnessed in 
the unceasing issue of new books, is for the moment barren 
of sterling literature. Since Tennyson and Browning we 
have no great poet ; since Gardiner, Creighton, and Stubbs no 
great historian. Outstanding books on theology or moral 
philosophy, or, since Darwin and Tyndal and Huxley have 
gone from us, even on the physical science which is the 
boast of our era, are conspicuous by their absence. Ours 
is an epoch of criticism and commentaries, of minor poems 
and vers de société, of associated essays and tentative sug- 
gestions, of popular handbooks and co-operative dictionaries, 
of specialist periodicals, of dainty editions and aesthetic 
picture-books. The one section of contemporary authorship 
which manifests originality and vitality, and which commands 
and satisfies the public ear, to the exclusion of more solid 
thought and to the serious detriment (in many of its forms) 
of the national character, is the modern novel. Is this a 
sign of growing declension, of a civilization on the verge of 
decay; or is it only a passing phase, to be succeeded by a 
more robust and vigorous outgrowth? We would fain believe 
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the latter, although we confess to serious misgivings. In any 
case the existing state of things deserves careful study. 

For the influence of the modern novel is not merely to be 
measured by the width of the area it occupies, but also by 
the enormous crops which are raised in its varied and fertile 
fields. We have no trustworthy statistics of the total circu- 
lation of works of fiction in this country to set before our 
readers, but it is certain that millions of copies in the 
aggregate are issued annually of the more popular stories, 
and the gross total must reach a stupendous figure. The 
gradual broadening-down of the consumption may be traced 
in the universal abandonment of the old three volumes, 
published at the aristocratic price of a guinea and a half, to 
the prevailing middle-class issue at six shillings, and thence, 
again, to the teeming millions at the cost of sixpence or even 
less. Yet at these prices the supply hardly equals the 
demand. Cheap editions, which can be remunerative only 
when put forth in large numbers, are speedily exhausted. 
Hundreds of thousands at the higher price are called for as 
soon as any book becomes famous or infamous amongst a 
public whose first desire is for stimulating pabulum. A good 
hit means at least a satisfactory balance at the writer's 
bankers—not seldom, a substantial fortune. 

We are naturally curious to know how this enormous 
mass of fiction is absorbed. The majority of the ‘upper ten’ 
and the great body of educated people do not purchase their 
novels, but are content to have them through subscriptions 
to Smith’s or Mudie’s or some provincial circulating library. 
How, then, are we to account for the scores and hundreds of 
thousands of copies in which the works of the most popular 
novelists teem from the press? The answer is supplied in 
Colloguies of Criticism. The gigantic supply corresponds to 
a demand made by a vast middle-class, the inmates of the 
countless villas recently built on the outskirts of every town 
in England and the creation of the last thirty-five years. 
According to this writer's computation, ‘the upper fifty 
thousand, if one may call them so, are, as related to this 
novel-reading public as a whole, in a proportion of not more 
than one to forty-four’ (p. 11), whilst behind these again 
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there is another section of society in fairly comfortable 
circumstances which in this country numbers more than six 
hundred thousand. This sudden apparition of a new class of 
readers has completely upset the balance of criticism which 
prevailed a generation ago, and the reading world of that day 
forms hardly a hundredth part of the public by whom the 
fate of the modern novel is decided. This is a fact of the 
most profound significance in determining the character and 
influence of contemporary fiction. 

For, with the change of audience, a corresponding change 
has passed over the spirit and tone of the piece presented for 
its approval. The new public has neither the homogeneity 
of social sympathy nor the unity of social vision which are 
marked characteristics of those whom it has largely super- 
seded. Whilst life among the latter class has, beneath all 
superficial differences, a substantial uniformity, and whilst 
social intercourse amongst its members is regulated by the 
thousand impalpable conventionalities begotten of generations 
of high-breeding and the muances of expression and manner 
which it instinctively yet rigorously exacts, the new public 
has no like common bond of union, no such common stand- 
point of judgment, no similar universal standard of propriety 
and manners. For this new public the novel, the author of 
the Colloguies of Criticism insists, supplies that unity of vision 
which their predecessors unconsciously acquire in the ordinary 
intercourse of daily life. It consequently takes its novels far 
more seriously and values them more highly ; but it demands, 
on the other hand, that a work, to be really popular, should be 
written from its own social standpoint. 

This fact suggests the further thought that the modern 
novel is liable to a disadvantage to which fiction in earlier 
days was not exposed. Paradoxical as it may seem, one of 
the deadliest injuries to works of imagination arises from 
their unparalleled commercial success. The immense sums 
netted by popular novelists naturally have a tendency to 
divert the attention of writers from devotion to what is 
highest to that which will secure the largest pecuniary profit. 
It has been forcibly said that ‘when literature has been 
degraded to the purpdse of amusing the public, and when 
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mental endowment and words of the highest meaning have 
been profaned by men ignorant of the significance even of 
their own powers, there flows forth a stream of intellectual 
life through society cut off from its true fountain and diverted 
from its proper object.’ With the prevailing adoration of 
wealth and its accompanying universal indulgence in lavish 
expenditure, the temptation to prostitute literary talent to 
the production of work that will command the widest sale is 
almost overpowering. The modern novelist is exceptionally 
exposed to this temptation, as his lot is cast in days ‘when 
the intellect is vexed with the spur of competition, and the 
inspiration of heaven is bargained away in the dearest 
market.’ 

A further and disastrous development of modern fiction 
presents itself in the problem novel, a class of work of recent 
origin which exercises a specially baneful influence. Amongst 
the questions which modern learning, scientific discovery, 
and the conditions of our complicated social organization 
have opened, there are many which demand scrupulously 
accurate statement, special knowledge, severe self-restraint, 
and delicate handling. To fail in any of these qualities is to 
render their discussion at once worthless and injurious; to 
be absolutely silent about some of them, in works of imagi- 
nation, whose end is joy and beauty, is the only seemly 
choice. Yet it is just those problems which are best left 
shrouded under cover of work designed for serious and pro- 
fessional study that are now dragged into the full light of 
discussion coram populo, The enigmas and perplexities of 
life, the relations between the sexes, the difficulties suggested 
by the modern doctrine of heredity, the religious misgivings 
of a highly criticak age, are all dissected with unblushing 
audacity and dogmatic self-assurance. The assumption of | 
infallibility by the modern novelist is consummate, and would | 
be supremely ridiculous if it were not lamentably mischievous, _ 
The writer of the religious novel of our day calmly‘sets to — 
work to destroy the Catholic faith which has withstood the 
assaults of nineteen centuries, and presents to his readers 
in its stead a brand-new creed of his own creation, 
As we read the airy self-conceits with which modern 
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writers of fiction resolve all problems after their own 
fashion, we are continually protesting, ‘None of us is in- 
fallible, not even the youngest of us.’ We must be pardoned 
for adding that the gentler sex are the most audacious of 
the offenders. Women rush in where angels fear to tread. 

The popularity of these stories, saturated with sham philo- 
sophy and pretentious irreligiousness, may be traced to the 
same cause which has led to the deterioration of the romance 
pure and simple. Just as the new half-educated public only 
appreciates stories of modern life which are written from its 
own standpoint of social sympathy, but devours these with 
avidity to gain acquaintance with life beyond its own narrow 
circle, so also it is only interested in the discussion of man’s 
relation to God, to his fellow-men, and to his own desires when 
they are debated on the level of its own intellectual platform, 
and therefore it betakes itself eagerly to problem novels of 
its own mental standard in the hope of learning through 
them the trend of popular philosophy and the opinions on 
social and religious questions which, as we say, are in the air. 
It is a consequence of the influence of this heterogeneous 
middle class (as the Colloguies of Criticism reminds us) that 
modern literature loses one of its chief charms, viz. that grace, 
dignity, ‘polish and reticence which it was formerly obliged 
to cultivate.’ An uncritical public accepts without misgiving 
the dogmatism of its self-appointed guides, is not shocked by 
rapid transitions from the temple to the music-hall, and 
adopts its philosophy of life from the principles inculcated in 
its problem novels. 

Now, to ‘ be free to understand and to enjoy’ (it has been 
said) ‘is the claim of the modern spirit, and this claim is 
asserted in the modern novel in terms of the most startling 
distinctness. Freedom is claimed from all the restraints 
which religion would put upon it—first by undermining 
the authority of Christianity, and sweeping the supernatural 
aside as incredible and impossible in the light of modern 
scientific teaching, and then by representing man as the slave 
of blind law, which so works as to bind him in the indissoluble 
fetters of necessity. Thus we are free from moral restraint 
through the negation of our free-will and the contemptuous 
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rejection of ‘the perfect law of liberty.’ The claim to under- 
stand is extended to all life’s mysteries and all Nature’s 
secrets, and no restraint is placed on the open photography 
of passion. It is as though science had invaded the realm of 
sentiment, and subjected emotion and motive to the action 
of the resolvent and the scalpel. It is a delusion to suppose 
that in any circumstances ignorance is bliss, and the prurient 
curiosity of the fleshly mind is only a legitimate thirst which 
should always be indulged and satisfied. Nor is it an 
unworthy climax to this popular philosophy that enjoyment 
is the chief end and purpose of life—refined enjoyment for 
some, under a coarser disguise for others. In this present 
miserable world let those who will indulge in dreams of 
immortal felicity. We may perhaps admire their self-denying 
efforts to reach it, or we may pity their blindness in still 
believing in it; but for ourselves all these bright hopes have 
vanished like morning clouds before the rising sun. The 
practical result is seen in stories which portray characters 
that are utterly invertebrate. Strength of will is dissolved in 
hysterical emotion. Self-abandonment is at once man’s fate 
and his highest wisdom. ‘ Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow 
we die.’ 

There is, we repeat, a very large class of readers whose 
literary education at the most momentous period of their lives 
is entirely derived from novels, and this fact increases the 
responsibility of novelists to an incalculable degree. Yet 
this responsibility is rarely felt and acted upon even in 
quarters in which we might have looked for better things. 
Only recently we met with a story translated from the 
Russian by a Fellow of an Oxford College, and introduced by 
a laudatory preface which dwelt upon the merits of the writer 
and his work. The distinguishing features of the book 
were a realism which did not shrink from the portrayal of 
details neither necessary for the plot nor artistically suitable, 
and a ludicrous inaccuracy in describing historic persons 
and events. Yet the uneducated reader would naturally 
regard a volume issued under such auspices as a trustworthy 
record, nor, we are afraid, would this confidence be shaken 
on reading in the introductory pages that the author held 
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both the Hedonist and the Christian creeds. We wonder 
how many who read this glaring absurdity were revolted at 
its transparent self-contradictiveness. What a marvellous 
solution of the problem how to make the best of both worlds! 
The same man at once a Stoicand an Epicurean, a Nomina- 
list and a Realist, a believer in materialism and in tran- 
scendentalism, a follower of the gospel of self-indulgence and 
of that of self-denial! What a priceless guide for pleasure- 
hunting, worldly-minded Christians! Yet such an instance is 
far from exceptional. Books circulated by tens of thousands 
inculcate as low-toned a morality and cast a scorn no less 
ignorant and baseless upon Christian truth. 

It is mournful to reflect in this connection what serious 
moral mischief has been wrought by many female novelists. 
Women are in many respects exceptionally gifted for novel- 
writing. Their powers of rapid intuition, their penetrating 
insight into character, their skill in delicate analysis of motive, 
their innate recognition of the finer and more subtle shades 
of feeling, their capacity for sympathy and'tenderness, even 
the superior sensitiveness and suspicion which are part of 
their peculiar armour in the battle of life, and more than all 
their imaginative powers—in many cases sofethereal, fertile, 
and refined—all mark out the gentler sex as likely to be pre- 
eminently successful in this domain of literature. The very 
limitations which perhaps have excluded them from the lofty 
heights of tragedy are advantageous in the cultivation of the 
lower, yet fascinating, valleys of romance. No wonder that 
a whole army of authoresses marches in daily increasing 
numbers to seize upon a territory to which they possess so 
rightful a claim. Time was when to the exercise of the gifts 
and graces already mentioned, there was due, at least to the 
majority of English female novelists, the yet higher praise of 
having raised the prevailing tone of fiction by works which 
‘did not contain a single line inconsistent with rigid morality 
or even with virgin delicacy.’ So Macaulay} bore testimony 
to Madame D’Arblay and the accomplished fwomen writers 
of sixty years agone. Could the same unqualified homage be 
truthfully paid to the entire work of English women now ? 

The answer must be an emphatic and sorrowful negative. 
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The deterioration from the lofty tone which commanded Mac- 
aulay’s admiration has gradually deepened since his day until 
some female novelists stand in the foremost rank of offenders 
against decency and purity of thought. So rapid has been 
the decline that authoresses only recently notorious for what 
are now termed risky stories—the epithet is one of those newly- 
coined euphemisms with which our age palliates well-earned 
and stern reprobation—are already distanced, and their books, 
once in wide demand, are no longer asked for, because they 
do not satisfy the jaded appetite for more highly-seasoned 
dishes. A cultivated taste for the abnormal on the part of 
reader and writer alike is apt to sicken at ordinary fare, and 
at the present rate of downward progress it is hard to say to 
what depth of licence the modern novelist will descend. 

We ask those who may be tempted to consider our 
criticism exaggerated, and who have such acquaintance with 
the modern novel as entitles them to give a valid judgment, 
to recall the character of some of the most widely circulated 
works of fiction during the last few years. We purposely 
abstain from mentioning names. In one prominent instance 
it is only too easy to trace a gradual but continuous moral 
descent in the works of a writer once of the highest promise, 
due to the selection of abnormal topics for minute and curious 
handling. When a writer of fiction has once decided that 
sinners are more interesting than saints, and that sin in some 
of its most repulsive forms is suitable matter for artistic 
treatment, the door is already open for almost endless mis- 
chief. The more minutely observant such a writer is, and the 
more vividly she conceives the image she pictures in her story, 
the greater the danger will be of her dilating on details which 
refinement and delicacy peremptorily reject. It is only 
through the injurious influence exerted by the selection of 
types of character and circumstance in themselves excep- 
tional, repulsive, and bizarre that we can account for the 
mournful issue of a book of which a friendly critic writes, 
‘there are pages in it which, if read at all, can only be read 
through the eyelashes. They hurt like the sudden view of a 
street accident; they are as intolerable as the sight of a 
surgical operation.’ And this is the quality of a romance 
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which probably commanded the widest circulation, and 
secured the largest class of educated readers in the first year 
of this twentieth century of the Christian era. 

A variety of causes has combined to effect this de- 
plorable change in the character of the work of female 
novelists and in the too general tolerance of stories that 
should be universally and indignantly tabooed. Foremost 
amongst them is the modern scientific spirit, with its tendency 
to microscopic analysis and minute dissection, which begets 
a certain morbid taste for the investigation of the workings 
of passion, and so ventures upon hazardous ground that can 
only be trodden with cautious steps. In the next place there 
has been the terrible and baneful influence of the school 
of animalism under the guidance of such leaders as Ibsen 
and Zola. When the veil is torn away which the modesty 
of our predecessors drew over the secrets of Nature 
and the sores of sickness it is only the eyes of angels that 
can look on without contracting moral taint. A third and 
potent element is what we may term the recent literary en- 
franchisement of women, which has led to their intrusion into 
that purely modern domain of fiction—the problem novel. The 
subjects selected by some authors of this school recall 
Browning’s stinging lines : 


Then, there’s the other picker-out of pearls 

From dung-heaps—ay, your literary man 

Who draws on his kid gloves to deal with Sludge 
Daintily and discreetly—shakes a dust 

O’ the doctrine, flavours thence, he well knows how 
The narrative or the novel—half believes 

All for the book’s sake, and the public stare, 

And the cash that’s God’s sole solid in this world. 


Yet while these causes in some degree explain, they can in no 
degree extenuate, the choice of questionable themes by 
women. Out of the infinite mass of materials at hand it is 
only a diseased imagination that will pick the anomalous and 
the abnormal. If, as Schiller insists, the end of all art, even 
that of the most poignant tragedy, is joy, the work of many 
contemporary writers is‘as gross a violation of the rules of 
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art as it is of the canons of refinement, decency, and high 
moral feeling. 

Nor is it to be thought that the injury done by 
objectionable novels affects only a select class of society, and 
that their discussion of religious or recondite questions in- 
fluences or amuses only the inner circle of the initiated. The 
mischief penetrates into the most unsuspected quarters, creeps 
through the fences with which lovetriestohedge round the young, 
promotes a taste which rapidly calls for further stimulant. 
Young girls devour books tending to shake their Christian 
faith and to sully their moral purity. Not long since Robert 
Elsmere was the book chiefly in request in one of the greatest 
English centres of female education. It is the testimony of 
a librarian of forty years’ standing in a town largely inhabited 
and resorted to by the cream of the upper English middle 
class that there has been for some years past a continuous 
decline in the moral character of the novels most largely in 
demand. Stories which a generation ago were looked at 
askance as being risky and questionable are now entirely 
neglected in favour of more outspoken impropriety. So wide- 
spread is the mischief that objectionable tales even find entrance 
into school libraries, and schoolmasters have felt constrained 
to issue a public protest against the stamp of books they find 
placed in the hands of mere boys. It is hard to say whether 
the life represented in many cases with its minute and repul- 
sive realism is more injurious to the untrained reader than 
the false sentimentalism and sham religiousness with which 
this class of fiction is commonly interlarded. External 
reality and internal falsity—both equally detestable—make up 
work which is not infrequently diabolically clever. ‘I tell 
you all this because I don’t believe it’ is the hypocritical 
apology of the scandal-monger. ‘I describe the prurient 
details of a sinful career that you may see how wrong it is, 
and learn to avoid it,’ is the half-suggested apology of the 
modern writer. And when elaborate discussion of such 
questions as had certainly much better not be spoken of are 
intermingled with pretentious disquisitions on Wagner and 
Beethoven and Bach, so that the coarse topics seem as fitting for 
ordinary treatment as the refined ones, it is too late to enter 
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upon the less attractive scenes of sorrow and remorse. The 
mischief has been already done. The glamour of substantial 
prosperity in the earlier chapters, where escape from the 
worrying discontent of a mean and narrow life is found 
through yielding to temptation, and where all that the young 
prize highly—wealth, fame, social distinction—are lavished 
upon the unrepentant Magdalen—has worked its baneful in- 
fluence, which the closing scenes too often fail altogether to 
counter-balance. A taint and stain have been burnt into the 
mind, in the perusal of the heroine’s temptations and falls, 
which her subsequent repentance fails to obliterate. 

There is another class of modern novels, against which we 
would utter our most emphatic protest, in which the most 
sacred subjects and scenes are introduced merely to produce 
startling effects, and the arcana of the Holy of Holies are 
opened to the vulgar gaze as a sensational mise-en-scéne. 
Instances of such prostitution of religious things will occur 
to all who havea wide acquaintance with the modern novel, 
and are too notorious to need any protracted illustration. In 
a widely circulated Hungarian novel, which in the English 
translation was allowed admittance to English drawing-rooms, 
to the unbounded astonishment of our French neighbours, 
scenes of Christian worship are presented in the closest 
proximity with a picture of the Court of Nero, described 
with a fidelity of detail quite unnecessary. The natural re- 
pulsiveness of the animalism and realism in which some modern 
novelists indulge is rendered a hundredfold more hideous when 
thus brought into juxtaposition with what commands our 
deepest reverence and adoring admiration. In another story 
a mother’s love in all its ineffable purity and tenderness is 
painted in the most delicate tints, which are thrown into high 
relief by dark shadows of the seductive lasciviousness of an 
accomplished courtesan. In a third the sudarium of a public 
bath in a Roman provincial town is realistically described just 
as the reader is fresh from learning how the power of child- 
like faith triumphantly sustains a young girl under the mani- 
fold temptations of a heathen home. Such perversion of 
things sacred to sordid purposes is unutterably shocking, yet 
it apparently passes without rebuke, or is justified on the plea 
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that such things exist. Of course they do, and so do boudoirs 
and pigsties ; but we do not place them side by side, so as to 
step directly from one to the other. 

The native stream of impure literature, in itself of suffi- 
cient and unsavoury volume, is perpetually swollen by the 
importation and translation of foreign books. It is difficult 
to understand on what principle the selection of foreign novels 
for reproduction here is made, unless it be a willingness to 
pander to the most diseased palates. In many instances the 
most objectionable in subject and treatment of a foreigner’s 
books is chosen for presentation in an English dress. We 
could name French writers who are finished stylists, and some 
of whose works are quite unexceptionable ; but these are 
passed over in favour o: tales which have with difficulty 
obtained the licence for circulation in their own country. In 
such cases all the elegances of style—their sole redeeming 
feature—are lost in the process of translation ; the grossness 
alone remains. 

A further disfigurement of the modern novel is the 
gratuitous and offensive profanity in which many popular 
writers indulge. Quite recently the 7zmes justly complained 
of the prevalent habit of using words from Holy Scripture as 
titles to works of fiction, but even this is a venial fault in 
comparison with the unblushing irreverence of a large class, 
including many female novelists. 

We have before us the cheap edition of two stories 
by a lady who writes under a well-known nom de plume, 
and whose works are welcomed with a chorus of almost 
unqualified praise. The hero of the first describes to his 
friend the place where he is staying—‘a village with a 
church, a public-house, and a Dissenting chapel—one evil 
brings another; and the rustic maid abounds, a creature of 
large feet, wide smiles, and limited innocence.’ He asks 
his landlady, whose industry excites his scorn, ‘if she did 
not think that the five wise may have lived to envy the 
five foolish virgins. She looked at me—as only a woman 
can look—and mournfully winked.’ The kitchen garden is 
depicted as ‘a modern Eden with a dash of the common- 
place, and a clothes-line extended from the Tree of Know- 
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cence they write themselves down as transparently spiteful, 
hopelessly ignorant, and inveterately vulgar! Yet their cari- 
catures are unquestionably accepted by scores of readers as 
truthful portraits, and they are not seldom commended in 
quarters where we might expect to find sounder judgment 
and more trustworthy guidance. It is not long since a leading 
Church newspaper spoke in terms of almost unqualified praise 
of a story which grossly misrepresented the English Church 
and clergy. It did indeed put one saving clause in its 
elaborate eulogy, but so faint and brief as only to heighten 
its approval. The mischief wrought by the ignorant mis- 
statements of religious novels is incalculable. The reaction 
consequent upon the exposure of their misrepresentations is 
at the root of many a perversion to infidelity or to Rome. 

It is the bane of controversial novels, and takes away all 
real merit, alike as contributions to thought or as artistic 
works, that the side to which victory shall incline is already 
so predetermined in the writer’s mind that the whole story 
is written with the purpose of reaching a foregone con- 
«clusion. In unscrupulous hands this necessity begets an 
untruthful delineation of incidents and character, both of 
which are distorted to suit the purpose in view. It may, 
sindeed, be said, only too truly, that all controversy is liable 
‘to one-sided and partizan presentation; but the peculiar 
danger of controversy in fiction arises from the diffi- 
culty of detecting and exposing falsehood disguised in the 
garb of a story. The reader, in most cases unskilled in 
legitimate methods of discussion, is first beguiled and thrown 
off his guard by the interest of the narrative, then his sym- 
pathy is secured, and finally, it may be, his convictions gained 
on behalf of that which he would have rejected if presented 
in a less alluring and deceptive shape. When to the art thus 
employed there is added the seductiveness of novelty, the 
crafty innuendo against religious belief and the widespread 
delusion that to call in question the faith ‘once for all 
delivered’ is the mark of a superior and emancipated mind 
—these causes in combination may work with deadly effect 
upon those who are as lamentably ignorant of definite dog- 
matic Christianity as are but too many who pass through our 
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secondary and higher-class schools. Can we wonder at the 
mischief, the unsettlement and practical infidelity which a 
pernicious section of novels works among this half-educated 
mass——mischief not so much of avowed unbelief as of the 
laxity which is bred by the dissemination of half-uttered 
doubt. As long as a man has a religious difficulty he has an 
excuse whose practical fruit may be seen in the growing 
neglect of public worship, in disregard of the sanctity of 
Sunday, and in the adoption of every form of self-indulgence, 
which are assuming the dimensions of a national disaster. 

Yet how valuable this branch of romance may be, if treated 
with knowledge, dignity, and reserve, has been shown in a 
thousand instances—from the Pilgrim’s Progress to John 
Inglesant. We select the latter as an almost perfect example 
of religious fiction. The careful statement of facts, the just 
appreciation of the adversary’s standpoint, the recognition of 
what is truly admirable in the varied systems of life and 
thought pourtrayed, are worthy of the importance of the issues 
at stake; and then it is so high-toned withal in its quiet 
assumption of the supreme value of personal religion, and of 
the loss that inevitably follows on the neglect of it. There 
is no word of preaching at the reader ; but how its lessons all 
come home! There is none of the sophistry so common in 
controversy to compass a passing and illegitimate triumph. 
As the reader is carried along the narrative of incident and 
the development of character, he is ever conscious of the 
intimate connection between the present world and that 
which lies beyond it, and is made to realize things unseen. 

Shall we attempt to delineate what manner of work in 
the realm of fiction would be adequate to its enormous 
responsibilities, and make it the power for good which it 
might be and ought to be in our great Christian common- 
wealth? 

The writer of romance cannot put into his work more 
than he has in himself, and his-art must and will be the 
expression of his own inmost soul. He must then—to fulfil 
his high function aright—set out with the hypothesis of a 
Divine idea of the world, of a purpose of God in the creation 
of the universe, manifésted indeed under serious limitations, 
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and often seen only through a glass darkly, but revealed with 
increasing clearness to those who seek for it through long and 
laborious travail. By faith such a man understands that the 
things which are seen were not made by things which do 
appear ; ‘conscious that God has a purpose in his life, and 
in remembrance of his home in Him, he travels through this 
mortal life as the citizen of a better land, and looks on Nature 
with other than human eyes.’ If the artist; has in this way 
found entrance into the inner shrine of the counsels of God, 
he no longer views objects ‘in isolation dead and spiritless,’ 
or separates the different branches of study from their common 
origin and end, but he sees the end in the means, the uni- 
versal in the particular; he has a light from heaven to shed 
upon the meanest concerns of life. Such a light is, of course, 
not that of the common day, but it is the ordinary mistake to 
suppose that it shines—if it ever shines at all—unsought and 
unsolicited in the souls of an elect few; whereas it is won by 
painful meditation, by study of the inner secret of a lost but 
redeemed world, and by subordination of the intellectual to 
the moral understanding of the riddle of the universe. An 
author so inwardly equipped, fairly abreast of the intellectual 
culture of his time, and in full sympathy with its highest 
aspirations and its keenest sorrows, will be likely to produce 
work that shall be worthy of his high calling as a teacher, 
in any walk of literature, in this twentieth century of the 
Christian era. 

Judged by such an ideal standard, what can be said of 
the great body of modern fiction? We pass over, as alto- 
gether outside the reckoning, the great mass of books which 
fall from the press still-born, the works of authors absolutely 
incompetent and futile, the abortive productions of foolish 
people who, in their ambition to see their names in print, 
are willing to pay themselves for the issue of work which 
does not return half the cost of paper and print. If we are 
rightly informed, the quantity of such worthless waste each 
year is considerable. But of those which secure, and to some 
degree deserve, a better reception—or, to speak plainly, of the 
average mass of successful contemporary fiction, what pro- 
portion corresponds even remotely to the true conception of 
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high-toned art? There is a plethora of ability, industry, and 
smartness in the modern novel. There is often sparkling 
brilliancy in dialogue, marvellous poetic feeling in describing 
natural scenery, skilful development of striking situations. 
Ingenuity of plot, fertility of invention, keen analysis of cha- 
racter, rapid and dexterous development of incident—all 
qualities of high excellence—characterize many contemporary 
novels. Yet in many even of the best there is the defect, 
which is felt even when not expressed, of any power 


‘to descry 
The mystic heaven and earth within, 
Plain as the sea and sky.’ 


For lack of this insight a large proportion of novelists, 
who excel chiefly in the development of character, depict a 
world absolutely without hope. They describe the butterflies 
of society as polished and kindly, yet frivolous, heartless, 
soulless, with no sense of anything better than the fleeting 
present, and no thought of the beyond. The more thought- 
ful characters in their pages are baffled by the perplexities of 
existence as they ponder the contradictions their own nature 
reveals to them. Take, for example, the most touching, 
thrilling picture drawn for us in Audrey—that masterpiece of 
truthful delineation, of poetic description of scenery, of firm 
portraiture of character. How singularly sweet and pure is 
the conception of the heroine—a simple child of Nature, 
tender, trustful, and true—timid, yet capable of patient endur- 
ance of suffering—in early womanhood a dreamer of dreams, 
from which she wakes to the consciousness of life’s intolerable 
reality! How vivid is the presentation of Marmaduke 
Haward, with his fine instincts and his complex passions and 
his irresolution—despite his masterfulness—which breeds so 
much disaster, and his noble generosity to his bondsman, 
Angus Maclean! The gradual development of the story is 
singularly truthful and convincing. The difficulties inherent 
in the portrayal of a highly mixed and intricate nature are 
triumphantly grappled with; the subordinate persons very 
vividly and deftly sketched in. Life in Virginia at the opening 
of the eighteenth century stands out in stereoscopic relief. 
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The book is full of beauty and of a fascination which is all 
the writer’s own, and it well deserves the praises so bounti- 
fully accorded it. Yet how terribly unsatisfying it is! How 
absolutely without suggestion or hint that the riddle of the 
universe which it propounds so skilfully has its solution! 
When all the characters are exquisitely mellowed through the 
softening fires of suffering and love, when Audrey and 
Haward are on the very threshold of happiness, so painfully 
won, the cup of joy is dashed to atoms just as they are about 
to quaff it. If Miss Johnson’s purpose were to repeat the 
well-worn theme, ‘vanity of vanities, it has been accom- 
plished ; but with all its genius and beauty Audrey carries us 
no further. In thus marking the limitations of her romance 
we are bringing no complaint against the gifted authoress, 
It is well to point so beautifully the truth, ‘’Tis better to have 
loved and lost than never to have loved at all;’ yet, when 
she was so close on the border-land, we cannot but regret that 
no hint is given us of the Delectable Mountains and the 
Celestial City—that no suggestion is made of a reality which 
would more than satisfy Audrey’s brightest dreams. 

The popularity of objectionable works of fiction is at once 
the more deplorable and the less excusable in face of the 
wealth of admirable and irreproachable romance which is 
constantly pouring from the press. To speak only of names 
which immediately occur to us, what delightful hours may be 
spent over the pages of R. L. Stevenson and Rudyard 
Kipling, of Stanley Weyman and Max Pemberton and 
Merriman, of Owen Meredith and Guy Boothby and Henry 
James and Anthony Hope, of Conan Doyle and Rider 
Haggard, of Cutcliffe Hyne and Frankfort Moore. With 
what dexterity has the genius of Mr. H. G. Wells adapted 
the marvels of scientific discovery and speculation to the 
service of romance, and created a new department of imagina- 
tive literature! And these are but a fraction of the numbers 
which swell the great army of novelists. Take some of their 
latest issues, such as Count Hannibal, or The Velvet Glove, or 
Lisbeth, or The Lady Paramount,or The Hound of the Basker- 
villes. The first three are striking indications that the 
practised hand of their authors has lost nothing of its cunning ; 
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the last two, though but slighter examples of the writer’s 
skill, yet carrying the reader on unweariedly to the close. Zhe 
Lady Paramount is a wonderful illustration of how much Mr. 
Henry Harland can make out of trifles light as air. There are 
only three persons in the story besides the hero and heroine, 
and all five of them—Anthony and Susanna, the grim old 
Commendatore Fregi, the old maiden lady Miss Sanders, 
and Adrian, the irrepressible, all of them are lovable. With 
its airy grace, and its really wonderful descriptions of scenery, 
and its ‘ charm of earliest birds,’ and its facilities of whimsical 
and pleasant talk, Zhe Lady Paramount is like a graceful 
picture painted in tints of ethereal delicacy, which is yet not 
deficient in distinctness and firmness of touch. 

Those who are curious to see a successful novelist at work 
will be gratified with Sir T. Wemyss Reid’s biography of 
William Black. The book is written with all the enthusiasm 
of close and highly cherished intimacy, and presents an 
alluring picture. It repeats the old story of early struggles 
and chilling failures, and final success was—as success is 
alone worth winning—step by step, through steadfastness of 
purpose, persistent high resolve, and unwearied toil. The 
countless readers of Black’s charming stories may learn here 
at what cost of mental parturition the delightful creations of 
his fancy were brought to light. Si vis me flere, fles ipse, and 
Black’s men and women were intensely real to himself before 
he introduced them, all instinct with life, to the world. He 
owed his wonderful descriptions of scenery to such scrupulous 
fidelity to truth that he paid a visit to the Isle of Mull 
amidst deep snow in order to paint its winter garb in Macleod 
of Dare. And the man himself was no less fascinating than 
his romances, if Sir Wemyss Reid’s account of him is accu- 
rate, at the rare moments 


‘when the veil of reticence in which he was so commonly shrouded 
was rent, and he bared his heart to his friends. Under no other 
conditions could one so fully realize all that he was—the poet, the 
thinker, the artist, the man of lofty ideals, the eager and untiring 
student of life, with its manifold, unspeakable mysteries, its awful 
tragedies, and its glorious possibilities ... No jarring note was 
ever struck in those long talks ; no ungenerous word fell from his 
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lips, no mean or sordid thought. And yet his mood would change 
with startling suddenness, passing from grave to gay, from deep 
speculations on those questions upon which human hopes and happi- 
ness depend to the lightest and the brightest of the topics which 
attracted him, the beauties of some spot seen once far away, or the 
glorious uncertainties of salmon-fishing on the Oykel, or the delights 
of yachting in the Western seas’ (p. 221). 


Doubtless Black had his limitations and his defects, some 
of them due to reaction against the stern Calvinistic creed in 
which he had been reared in early childhood. Yet, broadly 
speaking, his books are not unworthy of a man whom his 
biographer, with possibly pardonable exaggeration, calls ‘ one 
of the purest, manliest, most chivalrous souls the world has 
ever known.’ 

A noteworthy, and we may add a satisfactory, element in 
the history of the modern novel is the immense popularity of 
what is called the Kailyard School. These stories have been 
circulated by hundreds of thousands, and the astounding 
success of the earlier and abler writers—Ian Maclaren and 
J. M. Barrie—has naturally produced a host of imitators, 
some of whom are not unworthy of their prototypes. The 
author of the Colloguies of Criticism suggests an elaborate 
explanation of their extraordinary attractiveness : 


‘Every novel,’ he says, ‘in which the narrative is written in the 
language of the highly educated, while the characters speak in some 
different and provincial dialect, implies that the readers to whom 
it is addressed are persons in a position superior to that which the 
characters occupy, and invites them to judge the characters by a set 
of standards different from, and in a certain sense superior to, the 
standards of the characters themselves’ (p. 37). 


To the subtle flattery thus adroitly and imperceptibly adminis- 
tered, and to the introduction of their readers to that Scottish 
mode of life and thought which to most of them is a new 


world, the writer insists that the signal appreciation of these 
books may be ascribed. We hold that this criticism—acute 


as it appears—is utterly inadequate, and that it entirely fails 
to apprehend the true reason why a series of tales of cottage 
life, with no plot and no catastrophe, with little external 
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picturesqueness, dealing with that commonplace peasant life 
which is devoid of incident and narrow in range—why such 
stories should have been able to command universal popu- 
larity. The Colloguies of Criticism does less than justice to 
the broad human sympathies which fill the hearts of the 
thousands of dwellers in modern suburban villas, and to the 
unfailing and irresistible interest which real practical godli- 
ness, when deftly portrayed, awakens in every human 
breast. It is in the eye to see and the graphic pen to 
describe, in the genuine pathos salted with native and unex- 
aggerated humour, in the singularly delicate touch of Nature 
that makes the whole world kin—it is in these that the 
true secret of the triumph of the Kailyard School is to be 
found. 

Take, for example, the two works, Beside the Bonnie Brier 
Bush and A Window in Thrums, which we regard as the 
masterpieces of the school. There is not a single superfluous 
page, there is not a line of padding, but a series of cabinet 
pictures, each in itself so perfect a gem that we know not to 
which to give the preference as we pass them in review, 
alternately grave and gay. The whole of ‘ Domsie’ and ‘ The 
Doctor of the Old School’ in the one book, and ‘ Preparing to 
receive Company’ and ‘ The Last Night ’ in the other, are per- 
haps the most conspicuous instances of the literary skill com- 
bined with tenderness of feeling which pervades them. And 
the leading characters—Margaret Hoo, Dr. MacLure, Mrs. 
Macfayden (the sermon-taster), Drumsheugh, Hendrie, Leeby, 
Jess, and, last and best, James Soutar, the inimitable—what 
distinct creations they are! What a gallery of vivid, breath- 
ing portraiture! What an addition to the types we cherish 
in mind and memory! What depths of spiritual thought, 
what heights of spiritual aspiration, what vigour of practical 
spiritual life is revealed in the story of these outwardly grim 


and unattractive country folk! Yet all wear the unmistakable 


stamp of reality and paint with truthful touches the mellow- 
ing of character under the influence of simple and self-denying 


piety. The Christian thought and life here described have 
doubtless their marked limitations, but as we read our heart is 
stirred with a godly jealousy of the religious training which 
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can work so effectually on toiling rustics and homely weavers 
north of the Tweed. 

Such books may exert a far more beneficial influence than 
that which is exercised by novels written with an avowedly re- 
ligious purpose—a class of fiction of great importance at the 
present day. Incredible as it seems, there is a multitude of 
readers who are ready to accept almost any new-fangled 
creed presented to them in a work of fiction. It is easy to 
pour cheap sarcasm upon people who in their want of religious 
guidance think they can find it ready and complete in boards 
for six shillings, but the root of such delusion lies in the 
failure of the Church to inoculate the great mass of the Eng- 
lish middle-class with a real knowledge of Christianity. Here 
is the explanation offered by a competent critic of the popu- 
larity of religious fiction : 


‘The readers of religious novels,’ she writes, ‘are ever on the 
watch for new faiths. Oppressed with a thousand sorrows as old as 
Time, they still press forward with unceasing optimism to try new 
recipes for joy. I think that we have here the real reason for the 
popularity of religious fiction ; it is one more cure for the ills of a 
world that has “‘ailed from the first.” Not an abstract love of truth, 
not even a deep interest in theology, is at the root of the demand for 
religious fiction ; but the intensely personal question, “ Will this help 
to make me happier?”’? 


—a question, we may add, which presses on many minds in 
a day when men are intensely restless and unsettled, and, 
although better off in material enjoyment, are not so happy 
as their fathers. 

What the ultimate result will be, if the popularity of 
injurious fiction and its continuous supply remain unchecked, 
is a question of grave importance. There are not wanting 
signs which indicate that the deterioration of the national 
tone in religion and morals is extending, and those who have 
the welfare of the fatherland at heart should speak out with 
no uncertain voice. The sister art to fiction exhibits like 
unmistakable marks of degradation, and there are plays 
presented in London theatres the popularity of which, 


1 Miss J. Findlater in the ational Review, March, 1902. 
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without having an unnatural moral standard, we cannot 
but deplore. But the evil influence of objectionable plays 
is not a tithe in amount of that exerted by pernicious 
novels. If Christian fathers and mothers were more mindful 
of their duty, and insisted on the exclusion of question- 
able novels from their houses, an improvement might be 
effected ; but we tremble to think of the conditions under 
which a younger generation will be brought up by mothers 
whose minds have been nurtured upon the garbage now so 
plentifully administered. If the pulpit were more frequently 
used for its fitting purpose of warning against a real and 
pressing evil, not by sweeping generalizations, as was too 
‘much the habit among the earlier Evangelicals, who denounced 
all novels indiscriminately, but by judicious and sympathetic 
teaching, and by outspoken condemnation of the growing 
laxity of morals, the public conscience might be awakened to 
the urgency of the peril. And, perhaps more than all, if 
those in high places would set the example of discounte- 
nancing not only pernicious literature, but its authors, a higher 
tone of feeling would gradually obtain. The responsibility 
of those in position is greater than they realise, and the 
patronage extended to what seems only doubtful may have 
far-reaching and disastrous consequences. 


Art. VIL—MAURICE MAETERLINCK. 


1. Thédtre: tomes I-III. (Bruxelles: Lacomblez, 1go1- 
1902.) 

2. Le Trésor des Humbles. (Paris: Société du Mercure de 
France, 1896.) 

3. La Sagesse et la Destiné. (Paris: Bibliothéque-Char- 
pentier, 1898.) 

4. La Vie des Abeilles. (Paris: Bibliothé¢que-Charpentier, 
1901.) 


A YEAR or two ago it might safely have been affirmed that 
the majority of English readers, to whom the name of Maurice 
Maeterlinck was known at all, derived their idea of him from 
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parodies in Punch and from a vague recollection of magazine 
articles in which he was described as ‘the Belgian Shake. 
speare.’ The performance of a few of his dramas at English 
theatres and in an English dress tended to deepen, both in 
those who saw them and in those who only read the critics’ 
descriptions of them, the impression that he was a somewhat 
absurd person, whose dialogues were constructed on Ollen- 
dorffian principles, and who was admired mainly by those 
who delight in esoteric cults of foreign writers. To-day the 
public attitude is modified. Instead of enigmatical dramas, 
M. Maeterlinck has taken to writing prose essays and treatises, 
which, if often obscure and elusive, yet are suggestive of ideas 
intelligible and even attractive to the ordinary reader ; and 
(in part through the medium of good translations ') his later 
works have not only become known outside the circle of 
esoteric devotees, but even have become a part of the curri- 
culum of those whose patronage of the lending libraries 
extends one grade above the ordinary novel to the class of 
books opprobriously known as ‘intellectual’ or ‘ improving.’ 
M. Maeterlinck’s development, as we hope to show later, 
is not yet complete, but it has reached an interesting stage. 
We have no longer to deal with the crude, if striking, promise 
of a youth, but with the utterances, now maturely developed, 
of a writer of real genius, in whom the poet and the philosopher 
are blended in an engaging and attractive mixture. He has 
given us a sufficient output of work to enable us to judge of 
its quality, to note the direction in which his development 
has been tending, and to form hopes with regard to his future. 
It is one of his attractive characteristics that he does not 
1 M. Maeterlinck’s prose works have been translated by Mr. Alfred 
Sutro (The Treasure of the Humble, 1897 ; Wisdom and Destiny, 1899 ; 
The Life of the Bee, 1901), and to those who do not feel at ease in reading 
French these versions can be strongly recommended. They have the 
great merit of placing literary style before precise verbal accuracy, and 
go as far as can fairly be expected of translations in the way of repro- 
ducing the tone of the originals. When the contrary is not stated, these 
versions have been used in the quotations given below. Of the plays, 
Aglavaine et Sélysette has been translated by Mr. Sutro, Ariane and 
Seur Béatrice by Mr. B. Miall, and Pelléas et Mélisande and Les 
Aveugles by Mr. L. Alma Tadema ; but the atmosphere which is escen- 
tial to M. Maeterlinck’s dramas is almost bound to escape a translator. 
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stand still. He is not one of the writers who make a mark 
ina single field of authorship, and continue to plough the 
same furrow for the rest of their literary career. His attitude 
towards the problems of life has changed, has progressed, 
in the comparatively few years during which he has been 
before the public ; and while he has already said much which 
is instructive and suggestive, we are not without hope that he 
may have things yet wiser and more helpful still to say. He 
is a poet in temperament, and a thinker who looks beyond 
the borders of everyday life; and in an age of which the 
besetting danger is materialism such a writer deserves a 
welcome, even if we do not understand all that he says, nor 
agree with all that we understand. 

To English readers it may be a further recommendation 
that M. Maeterlinck displays a considerable knowledge of 
and admiration for some of the leaders of English literature. 
Shakespeare he knows well, and draws examples of events 
and character from his plays more frequently than from those 
of any other dramatist or from the records of real life. He 
has translated one of the masterpieces of Shakespeare’s con- 
temporary, Ford. Carlyle he quotes frequently and with 
respect. Emerson is one of his masters, and he has edited, 
with an interesting introduction, a translation of several of his 
essays. Un-English though he is in the cast of his mind, his 
speculations are often on subjects with which English thought 
is apt to concern itself, and his illustrations are not unfre- 
quently drawn from English literature. Fully intelligible in 
his main purposes, suggestive even when obscure, healthy in 
intention, if not always in effect, he is an author whom Eng- 
lish readers of a thoughtful turn of mind may well read with 
profit and enjoyment, even if they do not feel called upon to 
go into ecstasies over his genius. 

M. Maeterlinck, as we said above, is both poet (though he 
rarely writes in verse) and philosopher, but the two sides of 
his genius are so involved and interconnected that it is im- 
possible to keep the consideration of them wholly apart. His 
dramas elucidate his philosophical conceptions ; his essays 
help us to understand and estimate his dramas. In bio- 
graphical order, his plays precede his prose publications ; for 
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La Princesse Maleine appeared in 1890, and six more dramas 
had been published before the appearance of Le Tvésor des 


Humbles in 1896. Nevertheless it will be more profitable to . 


consider his prose writings first, both because they present a 
more concrete subject for discussion, and because a knowledge 
of them makes it easier to appreciate the aims and estimate 
the success of his dramas. 

M. Maeterlinck is often described as a mystic; and un- 
questionably the great mystics of past generations—Plotinus, 
Ruysbroeck, Novalis, Swedenborg—have a strong attraction 
for him and have greatly influenced his development. His 
position is thus stated by himself in the essay prefixed to his 
translation of the works of the medieval mystic, Ruys- 
broeck : ! 


‘If I have translated this, it is solely because I believe that the 
writings of the mystics are the purest jewels in all the prodigious 
treasures of humanity. ... Mystical truths have this strange 
superiority over truths of the ordinary kind, that they know neither 
age nor death. There is not a truth which has not descended on 
the world one morning, marvellous in its youth and strength, and 
arrayed with the fresh and wonderful hue appropriate to those things 
which have never before been uttered ; traverse now the infirmaries 
of the human soul, where all these truths come at length to die, 
and you will not find there a single mystical thought. They possess 
the immunity of Swedenborg’s angels, which progress continually 
towards the springtime of their youth, so that the eldest angels 
always appear the youngest.’ 


It is in M. Maeterlinck’s first volume of essays, entitled 
Le Trésor des Humbles, that his mystical philosophy is most 
fully expressed. Like all mystical philosophy, it is difficult 
to reduce to precise terms, or to interpret satisfactorily to 
those who have not read the book itself. It is a volume 
of essays, each an independent whole in itself, but linked 
together by the common thought underlying them—the 
thought of the activity of the soul outside and transcending 
the ordinary methods of self-expression by means of the 


1 Le Trésor des Humbles, pp. 121-123. This essay is not included by 
Mr. Sutro in his translation, and he is consequently not responsible for 


the version here given. 
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natural senses. Our relations with other souls are not con- 
fined to the communications which we hold with them by 
sight and speech. We may have conversed with a new- 
comer on no subject more profound than the weather and 
the garden ; yet at the end of our conversation we have made 
a friend or discovered a barrier of mutual antipathy or sus- 
picion. It is in this life, ‘la vie selon l’Ame,’ which transcends 
our ordinary visible life of every day, that the essence of our 
real life lies. ‘It is only by the communications we have 
with the Infinite that we are to be distinguished from each 
other. If the hero is greater than the wretch who marches 
by his side, it is because at a certain moment of his existence 
there has come to him a fuller consciousness of one of these 
communications. . . . In the life of every man has there been 
a day when the heavens opened of their own accord, and it 
is almost always from that very instant that dates his true 
spiritual personality.’' And this interior life, besides being 
far more real and essential than all that which we ordinarily 
call our life, more even than our reason and our practical will, 
also affects infinitely the ordinary manifestations of our cha- 
racter. It is by cultivating our spiritual nature that we rise 

to higher things; and we cannot raise ourselves without 

raising our neighbour at the same time. The effort to live 

up to a higher standard of truth and beauty will bring its 

own fruition. ‘No tongue can tell the power of a soul that 

strives to live in an atmosphere of beauty, and is actively 

beautiful in itself.’? Or, to quote a longer passage— 





‘Be good at the depths of you, and you will discover that those 
who surround you will be good even to the same depths. Nothing 
responds more infallibly to the secret cry of goodness than the secret 
cry of goodness that is near. While you are actively good in the 
invisible, all those who approach you will unconsciously do things 
that they could not do by the side of any other man. Therein lies 
a force that has no name ; a spiritual rivalry that knows no resistance. 
It is as though this were the actual place where is the sensitive spot 
of our soul : for there are souls that seem to have forgotten their 
existence and to hav@ renounced everything that enables the being 


1 The Treasure of the Humble, pp. 171, 172 (Eng. trans.). 
® Ibid. p. 212. 
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to rise ; but, once touched here, they all draw themselves erect ; 
and in the divine plains of the secret goodness the most humble of 
souls cannot endure defeat. 

‘And yet it is possible that nothing is changing in the life one 
sees ; but is it only that which matters, and is our existence indeed 
confined to actions we can take in our hand like stones on the high 
road? If you ask yourself, as we are told we should ask every 
evening, “What of immortal have I done to-day?” is it always 
on the material side that we can count, weigh, and measure un- 
erringly ; is it there that you must begin your search? It is possible 
for you to cause extraordinary tears to flow ; it is possible that you 
may fill a heart with unheard-of certitudes, and give eternal life unto 
a soul, and no one shall know of it, nor shall you even know your- 
self. It may be that nothing is changing ; it may be that were it put 
to the test all would crumble, and that this goodness we speak of 
would yield to the smallest fear. It matters not. Something divine 
has happened ; and somewhere must our God have smiled.’ ! 


It is this inner life, this cultivation of spiritual beauty, 
which constitutes ‘the treasure of the humble.’ No being 
need be without it : none, indeed, can be wholly destitute of 
the capacity for it, since it is part of the common heritage of 
human nature. The life of the soul is as invisible as the 
ether, but is as essential to spiritual light as that is to natural 
light ; and the spiritual life ranks as far in advance of the 
intellectual life as the intellectual life is in advance of the 
material. The capacity can be crushed by neglect, by that 
absorption in material considerations and interests which 
fills so large a part of the life of the majority of us; or, on 
the other hand, it can be developed by cultivation, by the 
constant effort to live beautifully and think nobly. 


‘We all live in the sublime. Where else can we live? That is 
the only place of life. And if aught be lacking, it is not the chance 
of living in heaven, rather is it watchfulness and meditation, also 
perhaps a little ecstasy of soul. Though you have but a little room, 
do you fancy that God is not there too, and that it is impossible to 
live therein a life that shall-be somewhat lofty? If you complain of 
being alone, of the absence of events, of loving no one and being 
unloved, do you think that the words are true? Do you imagine 
that one can possibly be alone, that love can be a thing one knows, 


1 The Treasure of the Humble, pp. 166, 167. 
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a thing one sees ; that events can be weighed like the gold and silver 
of ransom? Cannot a living thought—proud or humble it matters 
not; so it come but from your soul, it is great for you—cannot a 
lofty desire, or simply a moment of solemn watchfulness to life, 
enter a little room? And if you love not, or are unloved, and can 
yet see with some depth of insight that thousands of things are 
beautiful, that the soul is great and life almost unspeakably earnest, 
is not that as beautiful as though you loved or were loved ?’ ! 


In all this, it may be said, there is nothing new, nothing 
which has not often formed the theme of poet and preacher ; 
and of this expression of M. Maeterlinck’s meaning, involv- 
ing the concentration of many pages into a few sentences 
with a total loss of the atmosphere created by M. Maeter- 
linck’s literary skill, this is true enough. We should be the 
last to contend that there is anything true and noble in 
M. Maeterlinck’s philosophy which is not given in equal or 
fuller measure by Christianity. Nevertheless, we welcome 
M. Maeterlinck’s essays as embodying a true thought in new 
and beautiful language, and in a form which will appeal to 
many whom the utterances of the professed divine would not 
reach. To many a man, unfortunately, as to M. Maeter- 
linck himself, orthodox Christianity appears in the guise of a 
system of dead and deadening formulas, devoid of truly 
spiritual impetus ; and until this hostility, grounded upon 
ignorance, is dissipated, one must be content that such 
persons should approach the truth by other avenues. ‘He 
that is not against us is for us’; and in these days of 
materialism, when the pressure and interests of the world 
around us, in which our lives have to be passed, threaten 
often to overwhelm all thoughts of a more spiritual nature, it 
is pleasant to welcome a writer whose outlook on life is 
spiritual, not material, and whose influence, by the literary 
art in which it is embodied, is likely to touch many whom 
religion does not yet touch. 

Other topics are touched on in this volume, other aspects 
of the supra-sensual life which is the special theme of the 


1 Ibid. pp. 179,180. The whole of this essay, La Vie Profonde, is 
well worth study, and contains the kernel of M. Maeterlinck’s philo- 
sophy. 
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mystics. Sometimes it is difficult to follow M. Maeterlinck’s 
thought, or to put oneself into the frame of mind which he 
is trying to evoke. The mystic is necessarily dealing with 
spheres beyond our ken, and is striving to describe in words 
that which is strictly indescribable. He is expressing 
thoughts which even in himself are rather vague aspirations 
and half-formed images than clear and definite beliefs, and he 
has to create in his readers the same sort of mental atmos- 
phere as that in which he himself moves. M. Maeterlinck’s 
literary skill aids him greatly in thus creating an atmosphere, 
whether it is the atmosphere of tragic and mysterious destiny 
which hangs over many of his plays, or the atmosphere of 
spiritual environment which surrounds the essays of which 
we have been speaking ; but their effect must vary according 
to the idiosyncrasy of the reader, or even according to 
the mood in which he finds himself when reading them. 
Subjected to hard matter-of-fact criticism, they may seem to 
contain little that is definite and less that is true ; neverthe- 
less, the sympathetic reader will find in them much that is 
suggestive and even helpful. The English author with whom 
he may best be compared is Emerson in his more transcen- 
dental moods. There is the same sense of truth being 
illuminated by successive flashes, which severally show up 
only a part of the truth, yet show it up very vividly, and 
collectively leave behind an impression which, if not the 
whole truth, is at least an important approximation to it. 
Most of Emerson’s writings, however, have a closer rela- 
tion to actual life and character than the essays we have 
hitherto been considering ; otherwise they would not be so 
full of helpfulness and interest as they are, especially to those 
whose intellectual life is just beginning to develope. M. 
Maeterlinck’s next volume, La Sagesse et la Destinée, enters 
this sphere of character and conduct, and is therefore likely 
to be more generally popular, and also more generally useful, 
than its predecessor. Up to the present, indeed, it is the 
most notable of its author’s non-dramatic productions ; and 
if the philosophy which it contains differs very noticeably 
from that which underlies nearly all the dramas, it differs 
very distinctly for the better. Its main theme is the relation 
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of man to ‘ Destiny,’ and the upshot of its teaching is the 
superiority of man to that mysterious power outside him. 
It is, no doubt, true that many men are overpowered by 
their destiny, or abandon themselves to it without a struggle ; 
but that is their own fault, their own culpable weakness, 
The wise man (and by the wise man M. Maeterlinck, like 
Plato, means the man who unites the higher qualities alike 
of mind and character) is superior to the buffets of fate, 
and either blunts its arrows by the spirit with which he 
confronts them, or, even if physically overcome by misfor- 
tune, is morally the victor by reason of the nobility of 
mind with which he meets it. The great tragedies of life 
and literature could not be conceived as happening if their 
victims had risen to the standard which we find in the 
noblest of mankind. Place Marcus Aurelius in the position 
of CEdipus, and his soul would have risen superior to the 
calamity instead of being crushed by it. Nay, more, it 
would seem as if wisdom in itself created a refuge in which 
the powers of fate lose their force. 


‘Had Socrates dwelt in Agamemnon’s palace among the Atrides, 
then had there been no Oresteia, nor would (Edipus ever have 
dreamed of destroying his sight if he had been tranquilly seated 
on the threshold of Jocasta’s abode. Fatality shrinks back 
abashed from the soul that has more than once conquered her ; 
there are certain disasters she dare not send forth when this 
soul is near, and the sage, as he passes by, intervenes in number- 
less tragedies.’ ! 


‘ Man is the master of his fate ;’ that is, in fact, the motto 
of this book. All depends on the way in which we meet the 
events of life. Even happiness and unhappiness arise, not so 
much from the actual occurrences which we experience as 
from the spirit in which we receive them. 


‘Those who are sad are ever inclined to regard happiness as 
something beyond them, extraordinary, out of their reach. But if 
all who may count themselves happy were to tell, very simply, what 
it was that brought happiness to them, the others would see that 
between sorrow and joy the difference is but as between a gladsome, 


1 Wisdom and Destiny, p. 35 (Eng. trans.). 
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enlightened acceptance of life and a hostile, gloomy submission, 
between a large and harmonious conception of life and one that is 
stubborn and narrow.’ ! 


Our experiences, indeed, are largely determined by our 
characters. ‘Deeds of heroism are but offered to those who 
for many long years have been heroes in obscurity and 
silence. Go where you will, ‘none but yourself shall you 
meet on the highway of fate. If Judas go forth to-night it 
is towards Judas his steps will tend, nor will chance for 
betrayal be lacking ; but let Socrates open his door, he shall 
find Socrates asleep on the threshold before him, and there 
will be occasion for wisdom.’ ? 

‘To those round about us there happen incessant and 
countless adventures, whereof every one, it would seem, 
contains a germ of heroism ; but the adventure passes away 
and heroic deed is there none. But when Jesus Christ met 
the Samaritan, met a few children, an adulterous woman, 
then did humanity rise three times in succession to the level 
of God.’® 

If we ask, in what does this ‘wisdom’ consist, which thus 
conquers ‘destiny,’ we shall find that, on the one hand, it is 
something more than the intellectual virtue to which we 
commonly give the name; while, on the other, it falls short 
in certain respects of the Christian ideal of character. 
Wisdom is a higher and wider virtue than intellect, covering 
the whole sphere of our moral nature, with which indeed our 
reason has but little to do. 


* Strangely enough,’ says M. Maeterlinck, ‘it is not in our reason 
that moral life has its being; and he who would let reason govern 
his life would be the most wretched of men. There is not a virtue, 
a beautiful thought, or a generous deed, but has most of its roots 
hidden far away from that which can be understood or explained.’ ¢ 


Or again : 

‘ Happiness is a plant that thrives far more readily in moral than 
in intellectual life. Consciousness—the consciousness of happiness, 
above all—will not choose the intellect as a hiding-place for the 


1 Wisdom and Destiny, p. 8. 2 Jbid. p. 31. 
3 Jbid. p. 20. * Ibid. p. 110. 
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1902 Maurice Maeterlinck, 391 
treasure it holds most dear. At times it would almost seem as if all 
that is loftiest in intellect, fraught with most comfort, is transformed 
into consciousness only when passed through an act of virtue.’ ! 


Wisdom, then, lies not in a successful intellectual ap- 
preciation of our surroundings, but in the noble attitude of 
mind and character with which we face the world and 
‘destiny.’ But how does it, in truth, help us to overcome 
this ‘destiny,’ this apparently blind fate, which, according to 
M. Maeterlinck’s philosophy, surrounds us all? It certainly 
does not abolish suffering. On the contrary, the sage suffers 
perhaps more than an ordinary man, just because he is a 
more perfect man. The difference is not in the suffering, but 
in the way in which suffering is met. ‘Were the only son of 
Socrates and Thersites to die the same day, Socrates’ grief 
would in no way resemble the grief. of Thersites,* Mis- 
fortune and pain, which strike down the common soul, do 
but increase the nobility of the noble soul, by giving it an 
occasion for exercise, The soul which has been accustomed 
to live for the little pleasures of common life, to devote itself 
merely to the transient interests of the day, may be desolated 
by a blow which deprives it of these pleasures and interests ; 
but the soul which has been trained in nobler activities 
cannot be equally desolated, because suffering cannot 
deprive it of the sources of its content. In many cases mis- 
fortune strikes only at the lower order of our pleasures ; and 
even the great sorrows, which seem to blot out all the 
light of our life and to turn day into night, may be met 
nobly or ignobly, may be the occasion of our rising to yet 
higher conceptions of our life and duty, or of our falling into 
the swamps of despair and inactivity. 

Teaching such as this, though one cannot but feel how 
much it loses both in beauty and in force through its sever- 
ance from Christian beliefs and ideals, is yet teaching on the 
right side, appealing to men’s higher nature and leading 
them up from the levels of hedonistic materialism. The 
latter portion of the book is less satisfactory, in the picture 
which it gives of the ideal sage. The true sage, according to 


' Ibid. p. 1 36. 2 Ibid. p. 33. 
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M. Maeterlinck, will find his fullest development in the culti- 
vation of his capacities for noble happiness : 


‘There are some occasions in life, inevitable and of general 
bearing, that demand resignation, which is necessary then, and 
good; but there are many occasions when we are still able to 
fight ; and at such times resignation is no more than veiled help- 
lessness, idleness, ignorance. So it is with sacrifice too, which is 
indeed most often the withered arm resignation still shakes in the 
void. There is beauty in simple self-sacrifice when its hour has 
come unsought, when its motive is happiness of others; but it 
cannot be wise, or of use to mankind, to make sacrifice the aim of 
one’s life, or to regard its achievement as the magnificent triumph of 
the spirit over the body. . . . Sacrifice may be a flower that virtue will 
pluck on its road, but it was not to gather this flower that virtue set 
forth on its travels. It is a grave error to think that the beauty of 
soul is most clearly revealed by the eager desire for sacrifice ; for the 
soul’s fertile beauty resides in its consciousness, in the elevation and 
power of its life. There are some, it is true, who awake from their 
sleep at the call of sacrifice only ; but these lack the strength and 
courage to seek other forms of moral existence. It is, as a rule, far 
easier to sacrifice self—to give up, that is, our moral existence to the 
first one who chooses to take it—than to fulfil our spiritual destiny, to 
accomplish, right to the end, the task for which we were created.' 


Not in self-sacrifice, then, but in self-development, is the 
ideal to be found. It is a high ideal—the ideal of Plato and 
Aristotle and Goethe; but, as here expressed, it lacks the 
crowning glory of the Christian ideal of self-surrender, of 
self-identification with the will of God. The highest virtue, 
the supreme happiness of which the sage is capable, is, it is 
admitted, to be found in love; but it is love of a fellow- 
creature, not of a Creator or a Saviour. On this point M. 
Maeterlinck is explicit, and shows at the same time his want 
of appreciation of the Christian standpoint : 


‘To love God, and to serve Him with all one’s might, will not 
suffice to bring peace and strength to the soul of man. It is only by 
means of the knowledge and thought we have gained and developed 
by contact with men that we can learn how God should be loved ; 
for, notwithstanding all things, the human soul remains profoundly 
human still. .. . If there come toward us a man whose soul is 


1 Wisdom and Destiny, pp. 167-169. 
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truly tranquil and calm, we may be certain that human virtues have 
given him his tranquillity and his calmness. Were we permitted to 
peer into the secret recesses of hearts that are now no more, we 
might discover, perhaps, that the fountain of peace whereat Fénelon 
slaked his thirst every night of his exile lay rather in his loyalty to 
Madame Guyon in her misfortunes, in his love for the slandered, 
persecuted Dauphin, than in his expectation of eternal reward ; 
rather in the irreproachable human conscience within him, overflow- 
ing with fidelity and tenderness, than in the hopes he cherished as a 
Christian.’ ! 


Possibly ; but what a stunted view of the Christian ideal, 
which limits it to the ‘expectation of eternal reward’! 

These two volumes, The Treasure of the Humble and 
Wisdom and Destiny, are the two most complete statements 
of M. Maeterlinck’s philosophy, on its metaphysical and ethical 
sides, that have yet appeared; and their popularity in his 
own country and in France is shown by the fact that 
as long as a year ago they had reached, in their original 
French dress, their twenty-first and their twelfth thousand 
respectively. In England a higher level of popularity, as 
tested by the statistics of sales, has been reached by his later 
work, The Life of the Bee, which ran through three editions 
in the course of four months last year. It is characteristic of the 
class of readers which makes a lending-library success that it 
should be so; for it is certain that a combination of popular 
science with poetical, semi-philosophical reflections appeals 
to many minds far more strongly than a treatise in which the 
powder of philosophy is offered without the jam of senti- 
mental science. The Life of the Bee, though an interesting book 
enough, has not the same value in itself, nor as a representa- 
tion of M. Maeterlinck’s thought, as the volumes already 
described. It is rather the recreation of an author who, being 
also incidentally a bee-lover, portrays the life of his favourite 
insects in poetical language to an accompaniment of philo- 
sophical reflections. Of the two we prefer the narrative to 
the meditations. The life of that marvellous community, a 
hive of bees, well bears description by a sympathetic and 
poetically-minded observer ; and the fascination of the study 


1 Jbid. p. 283. 
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is readily communicated to the reader. From this point of 
view the book may be cordially recommended to many who 
would not be attracted by a formal treatise on apiculture. 
But M. Maeterlinck, being poet and thinker as well as bee- 
keeper, is tempted to philosophise on the phenomena pre- 
sented by the life of the bee, and his speculations are more 
than usually halting and unsatisfying. The mysteries of 
Nature baffle his inquiries. The problems of the bee’s ex- 
istence are such as we, with our limited knowledge, are 
unable to solve. The organization of the hive, the reasoning 
faculties of the bee—so extensive in some directions, so 
limited and unprogressive in others; the apparently useless 
multiplication of males, who do no work and of whom only 
an infinitesimally small proportion is required to take part in 
the perpetuation of the species ; the apparently cumbrous 
method by which this perpetuation is effected; the ruthless 
slaughter, at a given moment and with a common impulse, 
of the superfluous drones—all these phenomena of the life of 
the bee may suggest reflections as to the wastefulness, the 
purposelessness, the blindness of Nature; but the reflections 
are valueless, because we have no reason to suppose that all 
the facts of the case are before us, and the whole aspect of 
them might be altered by an increase of our knowledge. To 
study the ways of Nature is profitable and interesting ; to 
speculate on their moral interpretation is apt to be futile, and 
in the present case leads to nothing but a series of interroga- 
tions to which no answer is given. 

Throughout it all, one feels that M. Maeterlinck is hanker- 
ing after some light on the great problem of the relations 
between man and the forces that lie outside him, whether we 
call them Nature, Destiny, or God. This is, indeed, the 
problem which is at the root of all his writings, whether in 
the form of dramatic compositions or speculative essays ; and 
it is interesting to follow the modifications which time and 
reflection have introduced into his attitude towards it. In 
his earlier plays one feels that all the characters are merely 
puppets in the hand of a destructive, if not actually malignant, 
fate. This fate is not the fate of the Greek tragedians—a 
cold, clear-cut impersonation of immutable law, automatically 
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dealing out retribution for sin; rather it is a mysterious, 
impalpable power, whose action cannot be foreseen, guided 
by no fixed laws, but ever tending to involve in irremediable 
calamity the unfortunate creatures who live beneath its sway. 
The sense of calamity, undeserved but inevitable, hangs heavy 
over the stage, and the victims can but writhe and moan before 
itsapproach. In sucha situation there may be pity and horror, 
but the unreasoning aimlessness of it alienates our sympathy, 
because it is so unlike our conception of the reality of life. 
In the later plays, though the background is still one of 
tragedy, though misfortune awaits the principal personages 
in them, yet the chain of events leading to the catastrophe is 
more natural; we feel that the characters are no longer 
helpless automata in the grasp of destiny, but that their 
individualities react upon their fate and derive their interest 
from the manner in which they confront it. 

In none of the plays, however, do we reach the attitude 
assumed in Wisdom and Destiny, where Destiny is repre- 
sented as overcome by Wisdom, and even as stripped of half 
its powers by the mere presence of the wise man. In 
Aglavaine et Sélysette, one of the latest of M. Maeterlinck’s 
plays, we do indeed find the embodiment of much of his 
philosophy. Many of the ideas which are prominent in the 
essays are here expressly repeated—the idea of the inter- 
course of soul with soul transcending the utterances of spoken 
words, the contagious influence of a noble soul on those who 
surround it, the growth and expansion of the soul through 
noble effort; but the great idea of the victory of wisdom is 
not reached. The presence of the perfectly wise and noble 
character of Aglavaine does not avert the tragedy, it produces 
it. Beautiful and noble though she is, and meeting a whole- 
hearted response from both Méléandre and Sélysette, never- 
theless no solution is found save in the self-sacrifice of the 
latter—the old, old solution of the problem of incompatible 
loves. 

The thesis of Wisdom and Destiny, therefore, represents a 
further stage in the progress of M. Maeterlinck’s thought in 
the direction of an intelligent theory of the universe as a 
rationally ordered whole, animated by a soul of good, not by 
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a blind irrational fate. M. Maeterlinck is still comparatively 
young; he has shown that his mind is open to new con- 
ceptions, that he is not afraid of admitting that his attitude 
towards the great problems of existence has changed; and 
the interesting preface to the recent collected edition of his 
dramatic works proves that he realizes in what direction his 
ideas have been moving. It will be interesting to see how 
far his train of development will carry him ; whether he will 
not find the scales constantly dipping more and more in 
favour of an intelligently, nay, of a divinely, ordered universe ; 
whether he will so far be able to emancipate himself from 
the fetters in which so much of the intellectual life of the 
present day, especially upon the Continent, is bound by early 
training and prejudice, as to recognize in Christianity, not a 
dry system of narrow-minded utilitarianism, but the solution 
of the problem for which he is craving. 

To this consummation, however, it may still be a far cry; 
and for the present we have to deal with M. Maeterlinck, not 
merely as a philosopher, but as a man of letters. From this 
point of view he has long been severely handicapped, in the 
eyes of the reading public at large, by the indiscreet adulation 
of those who, in the early days of his appearance, hailed him 
as ‘the Belgian Shakespeare.’ Apart from the obvious extra- 
vagance of such a comparison, it is wholly inappropriate to 
the character of M. Maeterlinck’s work. It is true that he 
is a dramatist, but that is about all that he has in common 
with the English poet. Whatever may be the merits of his 
compositions, Shakespearian is the last epithet that can pro- 
perly be applied to them. No quality is more ‘ Shake- 
spearian’ than that of life-like characterization. It is a 
commonplace to say that Shakespeare’s characters live and 
move, that we feel as if we knew and should recognize 
Rosalind and Beatrice, Falstaff and Iago, even Hamlet and 
Lady Macbeth; but we cannot conceive the possibility 
of our meeting Mélisande or Sélysette, though these are 
among the more human and natural of M. Maeterlinck’s 
characters. 

The truth is that M. Maeterlinck’s merits lie elsewhere 
than in realistic characterization. It is the air of mystery, 
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of gloom, of irresistible fate, that lends his tragedies the 
attraction which they undoubtedly possess, We feel that we 
are moving in an unreal world, in which the probabilities of 
ordinary life may be ignored while we watch the shadow of 
fate grow larger and larger upon the walls, before the inevi- 
table hand of death crushes the helpless victims in its grasp. 
The stage setting of all these dramas—the gloomy castles 
with their vast ranges of rooms and corridors, the black, 
unexplored caverns, the unfathomed pools, the trackless 
forests, which form the common mise-en-scéne ; the names of 
the characters—Pelléas, Golaud, Astolaine, Palomides, Tinta- 
giles, Aglavaine, Méligrane, recalling the heroes and heroines 
of Arthurian legend—all these accessories increase, as they 
are no doubt intended to increase, the atmosphere of romance 
and unreality. With realism, in fact, as the term is generally 
understood, M. Maeterlinck has nothing to do, It is the 
spiritual atmosphere which surrounds life that concerns 
him, the relations between man and the powers external 
to him; and for this purpose it is not necessary that the 
characters of his personages should be more than lightly 
indicated. 

On this subject M. Maeterlinck’s recent preface to his 
collected dramatic works shows the view which he himself 
takes of the duties and possibilities of dramatic poetry : 

‘Poetry of the first rank, if we look at it closely, is composed 
mainly of three elements. First, beauty of language ; secondly, the 
study and representation, tinged with emotion, of that which actually 
exists in and around us—in other words, Nature and our own feel- 
ings ; and finally, enveloping the whole work and creating its true 
atmosphere, the conception which the poet forms of the Unknown, 
in which float the persons and the things which his imagination 
creates—of the mysterious Power which overshadows them and 
determines their destinies. There can, I think, be no doubt that this 
last element is the most important of the three. Consider any fine 
poem, however short or slight it may be, and you will seldom find 
its beauty or its sublimity confined to the common affairs of daily 
life. Nine times out of ten it owes these qualities to an allusion to 
the mystery of human fate, to some new link between the visible and 
the invisible, the temporal and the eternal.’ ! 


1 Thédtre, vol. i. Pref. p. x. 
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In his earlier dramas M. Maeterlinck’s conception of this 
Unknown was, almost without qualification, of a pessimistic 
and gloomy description ; and it is in evoking this atmosphere 
of mystery and horror, of impending and inevitable fate, 
that his peculiar power lies. Even those devices which 
lend themselves most readily to parody, such as the half- 
bewildered repetition by one speaker of the words just 
uttered by another, help in the production of this effect, 
Three of the shorter plays may, in fact, best be described 
as studies in the atmosphere of impending doom. In 
L’Intruse we have the picture of a family circle, assembled 
in the room adjoining that in which the mother is lying ill, 
and the sense of the gradual approach of the terrible visitor, 
realized at first and most of all by the blind grandfather, 
resisted for a time by the father and the uncle, but at last 
communicating itself to all the family. In Jntérieur (a less 
impressive study) we have, as it were, the same effect viewed 
from outside, a family group, unsuspecting trouble, watched 
from without by a group of persons who have come to carry 
to them the news of the death of one of the daughters of the 
house by drowning, but who hesitate to break in on them 
with such a message, until the approach of the crowd with the 
dead body force them into action. Finally, in La Mort de 
Tintagiles, a drama which eludes description by the very 
unreality of its plot when stated in plain words, we have an 
overwhelmingly oppressive accumulation of horror and mys- 
tery, made more terrible and pathetic by being all directed 
to compass the death of an innocent and uncomprehending 
child. 

In the longer plays, the same atmosphere of tragedy is 
present, but the characters are allowed more action, and there 
is more development of plot, though not always of a very cohe- 
rentkind. There is alsoa progressive increase of strength in 
the human element, the individuality of the characters having 
more influence on the surrounding destiny in the later plays 
than in the earlier. La Princesse Maleine, the earliest of the 
series (written in 1890), resembles nothing so much as a night- 
mare, in which the various personages move blindly and 
helplessly, uttering incoherent cries, until their fate strikes 
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them down. Pelléas et Mélisande is a variation on the Paolo 
and Francesca motive, wholly lacking, it is true, in the force 
and vivid individuality given to it by Dante, and somewhat 
irritating, in spite of its pathos, on account of the invertebrate 
character of the principal personages. In Al/adine et Palo- 
mides the plot in outline is the old story of May and 
December, the old husband and the young wife, with the 
intervention of the young and gallant lover; but though the 
plot is slight and the lover, Palomides, but lightly drawn, 
there is interest in the character of the old king, Ablamore, 
there is pathos in the very helplessness of Alladine, and there 
is beauty in the unselfish spirit of Astolaine, the young 
daughter of the king by an earlier marriage, for whose hand 
Palomides had originally been destined. But the finest of all 
the plays, from a literary point of view, is surely Aglavaine 
et Sélysette, the last, with the exception of two trifles, that 
M. Maeterlinck has produced, though written so long ago as 
1896. It is not likely that it would be successful on the 
stage; for, in addition to the unreality common to all 
M. Maeterlinck’s work, which suits so ill with the footlights, 
it has almost no action, its interest, and its beauty too, lying 
in dialogues which are little more than philosophical dis- 
quisitions. There is nothing to be gained by hearing these 
from the mouth of an actor rather than reading them from 
the printed book, while some things would be absurd on the 
stage which we can ignore when we are merely reading them. 
As a literary drama, however, it is both beautiful and poetic. 
The three principal characters, Méléandre, Aglavaine, and 
Sélysette, all command our sympathy. All strive to meet in 
a spirit of nobility the problem which confronts them, the 
efforts of the formerly light-hearted Sélysette, little more than 
a child that she is, to rise to the standard of the maturer 
wisdom and nobility of Aglavaine being especially touching ; 
and her failure to find any solution save the old one of a voluntary 
death, if disappointing as philosophy (especially in the light 
of the position assumed by the author in Wisdom and Destiny), 
is pathetically effective as drama. The whole play, to our 
mind, is the best piece of dramatic work that M. Maeterlinck 
has yet done, and it encourages us to hope that, if he should 
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return to this form of literature, he may have yet greater gifts 
; 1 
. a a indeed his promise, not less than his performance, 
that makes M. Maeterlinck an interesting subject of study to 
the lover of letters. We do not regard him as a writer of 
phenomenal genius, nor, if his work were to be closed at the 
point which he has now reached, would he leave a noes 
mark on the literature of his generation. But at a time like 
the present, when the impetus of one age of literary pro- 
ductiveness has spent itself, while its successor is not = 
visible, one looks with eagerness for the coming o 
a writer with a new message, or at least with a new voice. 
M. Maeterlinck’s message, so far as we can yet read it, - 
not new, but there is much that is new in his method o 
delivering it ; while the message itself seems to be —e 
a greater loftiness of tone, and to be rising from t 1€ — 
what dreary and commonplace depths of —o an 
fatalism to a truer conception of the dignity of t le _ 
soul and of the mission that is laid upon it. He is — 
free from the materialism which, not so much as . e 00 
philosophical creed as in the form of an excessive devo - 
to the interests and pleasures of a worldly life, is so awe 
and dangerous a characteristic of the present day. Whe ¥ 
we go the whole way with M. Maeterlinck or not, it is Sy 
to be reminded that, after all, it is the spiritual part o — 
nature that counts, and that it depends greatly on ourse _ 
whether we give it fair play or stunt its development > 
neglect. It is easier, perhaps, to read M. — in . 
quiet of a country retreat than in the turmoil of daily — 
in great cities ; but that is just because his thoughts partake 
1 Since this was written M. Maeterlinck has produced sesso drama, 
Monna Vanna, of which representations would already $43 ny in 
in this country but for the unexpected intervention of the Censor. or 
sidering the tone and the subjects z ae! ew ire rots ee 
without hindrance, it is surprising (to s barges p= 
at a drama which, whatever objections ee ee es haptic e+ 
chai guanienath. te ledngeaite to discuss the — a weg 
here, but it may be briefly said “ = * —_ < 2 rae _ — is 
that M. ranks cae onenls of striking out fresh ae and of 
attracting the interest of those who care for imaginative literature. 
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of the softening and refreshing character of the country, and 
provide an antidote to over-absorption in material ideas and 
cares. 

If we were wise, we should all make a point of refreshing 
the spiritual side of our nature, not only by the aid of religion, 
but by the deliberate maintenance of the practice of reading 
imaginative literature. Most of us have known that practice 
at one time or another, generally at the stage when life and 
literature are alike new, and the glories of the great creative 
masters of literature are unfolding themselves before us for 
the first time ; but as other interests and professional cares 
and duties increase, the study of literature is apt to be set 
aside, and the taste for it is in danger of becoming atrophied. 
It is not enough to read contemporary fiction, which is, as a 
rule, merely a form of mental relaxation; nor is it enough 
to read books of information, such as histories and biographies, 
or treatises on social and economic science. Least of all 
is it enough to attempt to assimilate the miscellaneous con- 
densed food offered by magazines at the almost inevitable 
cost of mental indigestion. What is necessary is to turn to 
the masters of imaginative literature, whose thoughts move 
on the higher planes of the eternal verities, who lead us 
away from the small interests of daily life to the spiritual 
truths which alone make daily life worth living. Some people 
can dwell among these spiritual truths without external assis- 
tance ; but the majority of mankind need such assistance, and 
can find it in the words of these prophets of our race. Every 
lover of literature has his own special masters, to whom he 
can have recourse without fear of disappointment ; but while 
we have, in our own language alone, Shakespeare and Bacon, 
Milton and Bunyan, George Herbert and Sir Thomas Browne, 
Wordsworth and Shelley and Keats, Carlyle and Emerson, 
Ruskin and Pater, Browning and Matthew Arnold, all tastes 
can surely find something to help and satisfy them. We do 
not class M. Maeterlinck yet with this company of immortals ; 
but it is because he, like them, is ‘on the side of the angels,’ 
that we find his writings stimulative and refreshing, and look 
forward with hope to the work which he may yet have in 
store for us in the future. ° 
VOL. LIV.—NO. CVIII. 
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ArT. VIIIL—MISSIONS TO HINDUS. 
No. I—THE PROBLEMS 


1. Two Hundred Years of the S.P.G. An Historical Account 
of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts, 1701-1900. By C. F. Pascog, Keeper of the 
Records. (London: Published at the Society’s Office, 
19 Delahay Street, Westminster, S.W., 1901.) 

2. Brahmanism, or Religious Life and Thought in India as 
based on the Veda. Vol.1. 8vo. By SIR M. MONIER- 
WILLIAMS. (London: Murray [1883] 1887.) 

3. Indian Wisdom. 8vo. By SIR M. MONIER-WILLIAMS. 
(London: Allen [1875] 1876. 4th Ed. Luzac in 1893.) 


THE bicentenary of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, the centenary of the Church Missionary Society, the 
attention bestowed upon our imperial and commercial duties, 
the widespread interest in foreign lands and peoples, have all 
helped to put more prominently before the eyes of the world 
both the reality and importance of missions. The book that 
we have placed at the head of this article, Two Hundred 
Years of the S.P.G., a reissue of the Digest of the society’s 
proceedings published in 1892, and reviewed at that time in 
The Church Quarterly Review, is a wonderful record of con- 
tinuous and increasing work. To review the whole field in 
a single article would be an undertaking of doubtful advan- 
tage. We propose, as occasion offers or opportunity occurs, 
to devote articles to the more prominent centres of missionary 
work, embracing as far as we are able those of other churches 
besides our own ; and first in obligation, as in importance, 
comes India. 

For the study of Missions to Hindus presents, we are en- 
couraged to think, a pre-eminently suitable subject for treat- 
ment in a Quarterly Review. They have outgrown their 
empirical stage. Three centuries and a half have passed over 
them since Xavier and the Society of Jesus made the first 
grand, devoted attempt to carry the Gospel to the Indies. 
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The work of the Danish Missions, whose greatest hero was 

Schwartz, may be described, for practical purposes, as 
synchronous with the century before last. And in the mean- 

time we have not been idle. The grand, enthusiastic mistakes 

which baffled the noblest efforts of all the earliest mission- 

ccount aries have been marked and turned to account. Their 
oveign failures, no less than their successes, have formed the fruitful 
of the seed out of which new methods have developed. Carey, 
Office, Martyn, Duff, and French did their work in Northern India 
on a totally different footing because Xavier and Schwartz in 

dia as the south had worked, and succeeded, and failed, and died. 
)NIER- We have seen many types of missions inaugurated, and 
worked at, and modified. We understand the conditions of 

LIAMS. the work, the character of the people of the country, the genius 
393.) of their National Religion, the system of Caste, which is its 


outcome—so far as it can ever be said that Europeans under- 
of the stand Orientals. 


ty, the And now the time has come when the subject can be 
duties, studied scientifically; when the results of this hard-won 
ave all experience can be ordered under general principles ; when 
e world facts can be tabulated and arranged ; when methods can be 
ok that generalized from details; when the historical failures and 
lundred successes of those who have sacrificed themselves in the cause 
ociety’s can be traced to their ultimate sources ; when principles can 
time in be surely laid out, on conformity to which in the past it can be 
of con- shown that success has depended ; when it is possible for the 
field in workers of the future to be dismissed to the task which lies 

advan- before them, no longer to struggle for themselves, through 
r occurs, the discipline of manifold failures, towards adequate concep- 
ssionary tions of method, but to enter on their work from the first 
churches furnished forth with the lessons of experience. Our object 
portance, in this series of articles is to furnish a practical contribution 

towards this so desirable consummation. 
> are en- For indeed the subject is such that its strictly scientific 
or treat- treatment can be turned to practical account. A marvellous 
wn their unity and solidarity pervades the Hindu mind throughout 
sed over its most various developments, moral, social, religious, and 
the first philosophical. And it is by remembering and allowing for 
2 Indies. this, for a homogeneity of character unequalled perhaps else- 
DD2 
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where, that the task of evangelizing the country must be faced 
by all practical workers. 

We are struggling to evangelize a people whose characters, 
in their personal development, are the outcome of social con- 
ditions more disastrously enervating and cramping than any 
which prevail elsewhere among a nation equally civilized, 
These social conditions, again, are the outcome of the 
National Religion ; they embody most faithfully, if uncon- 
sciously, the Pantheistic conceptions of the Deity, and of the 
relations of man with the Supernatural, which constitute 
Hindu theology. This theology, again, in its turn, is the 
outcome, the absolute counterpart of a system of ontological 
speculation which is ruthlessly and uncompromisingly con- 
sistent ; which may be described as a Spiritual Monism, 
carried out to its logical conclusions at any cost, intellectual 
or moral. Not a point in the Hindu character, on its moral 
or personal side, but can be shown to have its absolute 
counterpart in the intellectual development of the race ; not 
a feature in the Social System but can be traced to the 
abstract principles presupposed in their theological specula- 
tions ; not one of the well-known three stages, through which 
their Religion has passed, but reflects, and that very faithfully, 
the Metaphysical System which lies behind it. 

We are to try, then, to bring before our readers a problem 
eminently practical, but a problem which can only be ap- 
prehended by studying in a great deal of detail, and grouping 
under general principles, the whole of the manifold condi- 
tions under which this world has to be faced by perhaps one 
sixth of its inhabitants. 

The problem is virtually as follows: The Hindu being 
what he is in the actual conditions of his life—in personal 
character, in social surroundings, in religious convictions, in 
philosophical principles, what type of Mission, we have to ask, 
what methods of missionary work, are most likely to win him 
to Christ, and to establish him in worthiness of discipleship 
if haply, by God’s grace, he be won ? 

The problem presenting itself to us under these four 
general aspects, we propose to present it to our readers, so 
far as our space will permit, by a method correspondingly 
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inclusive. We must deal with Hindu life in its moral and 
personal developments as these are conditioned and affected 
by the Social System of Caste, by the Religious Beliefs of 
Hinduism, and by the abstract Monistic Ontology which lies 
behind and which accounts for the Religion—not treating 
any one of the four as, in itself, the object of our research, 
but endeavouring to elucidate from each some practical 
apprehension of the problems which missionaries have actually 
to solve. 

For it is on these that our thoughts are to be concentrated : 
all else will be subsidiary to these. We shall not follow in 
chronological order the history of any one Mission, or of 
Indian Missions as a whole ; shall not sketch great characters 
or careers as subjects to be studied for their own sakes ; shall 
not deal with abstract principles, theological, philosophical, or 
religious, as the topics substantially before us, 

Substantially, what we have to put forward is this, and 
simply this—that the conditions of Hindu life have produced 
a certain type of character, a certain way of looking upon all 
things ; that they entail certain great disabilities, and certain 
magnificent capacities ; that these three sets of conditions, 
the social, the religious, the philosophical, are at the bottom 
reducible to one principle ; that the outlook upon life which 
they entail, and the type of character which they produce have 
a corresponding unity and solidarity ; and that the one grand 
problem before the missionary, as he approaches the Hindu 
World, is how to present the Gospel, and how to organize the 
Church, so that it shall meet with the fullest completeness 
the needs of the characters thus formed, because it solves with 
the most perfect success the problems of the system which 
has formed them. 

The characters are the outcome more immediately of the 
system as a social organization, known to us under the name 
of Caste. Caste, the entire social system, is the outcome of 
the religious belief. The religious belief itself is the outcome, 
the necessary consequence, of a system of abstract thought, 
one of the most subtil and one of the most consistent which 
has ever dominated men’s intellects. 

For attacking this fourfold problem, the most convenient 
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point of departure will be found in the system of Caste, the 
huge social organization which dominates the life of the Hindu, 
and regulates his every act and abstention. 

Here we have the problem as a whole. 

Caste looked at simply in itself, in isolation from its 
proper surroundings, is essentially a Social System. All the 
same it constitutes the Religion, for every practical purpose, 
of hundreds of millions of people. And it moulds their 
personal characters to an absolutely incalculable extent. It 
stands as the link of connection between religion and personal 
character, between the religious beliefs which gave it birth and 
the character which, in its turn, it has produced. It accounts 
for the Hindu character; it is accounted for by the Hindu 
Religion. It is more easily grasped than either—is more 
easily presented in the concrete than the religion out of 
which it has developed, can be reduced under a shorter de- 
scription than the personal character it has produced. It forms 
the key to the entire position which missionary effort has to 
storm. For it is that which has riveted their Religion as a 
chain upon the necks of the people. It is what renders the 
renunciation of Hinduism and the practical acceptance of 
Christianity an effort more exacting and more acute than 
aught which could ever, as we believe, be required of any of 
ourselves. 

But, again, there is another recommendation which has 
swayed us perhaps most of all towards putting it first in our 
treatment, namely, that Caste, more than anything else, 
accounts for the marvellous solidarity pervading the entire 
type of character which constitutes the genius of the people. 
And it is exactly this prevailing solidarity, this homogeneity 
of character, which renders the subject of Hinduism, and, in 
particular, of missions to Hindus, so capable of being treated 
scientifically. 

What, then, exactly is Caste ? 

It is a gigantic organization, under which all Hindu 
society is divided irrevocably and once for all into groups 
which are mutually exclusive, which are regulated solely 
by descent, and which are incapable of any rearrangement. 
Under this system every Hindu, by the fact of being born 
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into the world, the offspring of the family from which he 
springs, is constituted a member for life, or for so long as he 
observes its regulations, of an organized, close corporation. 
Within this corporation there is absolutely secured to him for 
life every privilege, social and religious, which Hindu society 
can confer. Outside of this one group, he possesses not a 
single right except those which the law can enforce. And 
even his status at law is dependent to a very great extent 
upon the rules and customs of his caste. 

And along with his standing in the Caste, as the recognized 
condition of maintaining it, he inherits a set of regulations 
which order with extraordinary minuteness his every action 
and abstention. What he may, and may not eat and drink, 
the calling by which he is to live, the families into which 
he may marry, the ceremonies at the birth of his children, the 
adoptions by which he may replace them, the support which 
they will give him when he is old, their duties to his body 
after death—these form but a part of the prescriptions 
imposed on him from his birth to his death, as the conditions 
of retaining his privileges. So long as he conforms himself 
to them, he is certain of the necessaries of life, for Caste takes 
the place of any poor-law ; he is sure to find marriages for 
his children, the one grand duty and anxiety which every 
Hindu has to face; he retains the two test-rights which 
outwardly symbolize his status—he may use the common 
vessels in which the caste-feasts are cooked; he will be 
handed the common pipe which is passed from mouth to 
mouth as he sits with his caste-fellows at their gatherings. 

But to fail of compliance with the rules, to break them in 
any serious matter—beyond what is wont to be condoned by 
fines and degrading penances—is to forfeit them once and 
for all; and this means social extinction, means something 
far worse than death. What it is we cannot fully convey, for 
no European can understand it. One can imagine oneself 
cut off at a stroke from every one who has ever been dear 
to him, divorced from husband or wife, a stranger to the 
children of his bosom, homeless, impoverished, despised, 
having none to recognize or to eat with him. But these after 
all are externals, and might leave the soul unashamed. What 
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no European can picture is that this should come upon him 
from without, for the breach of a ceremonial prohibition, and 
that he should be conscious within that it formed but the 
outward embodiment of an inward, ineradicable defilement 
which had cankered him body and soul ; that he had not only 
forfeited his all, as far as this world is concerned, but that he, 
in his innermost being, was a horror of loathsome pollution to 
God, to man, to himself ; that there had come on him, in one 
fell swoop, every temporal and eternal anathema by which a 
human being can be blasted ; that there was left out of the 
shipwreck of his all no plank, no broken piece of the ship, by 
which to escape to land ; nay, that there remained no friendly 
land to which escape might be made. A Hindu who has 
lost his caste has not changed his former status for a lower 
one with similar privileges, has not sunk from one caste to 
an inferior one: he is a pariah once and for ever. There 
remain to his nearest and dearest no means of extending him 
assistance. He could drag them down, he knows, into the 
gulf which has yawned for himself: no self-sacrifice, no effort, 
on their part, could raise him one inch towards its edge. If 
he loves them, and because he loves them, he recognizes as 
perfectly as they do that it is fixed for Eternity between them. 

Such is Caste as a social system, upon its positive and its 
negative sides. Positively, it secures to each one out of the 
hundreds of millions of people who make up Hindu society a 
recognized social status, carrying with it innumerable duties, 
and securing inestimable privileges, in relation to one group of 
people. Negatively, it excuses each one from having duties, 
or recognizing claims, towards a single human being outside 
that, perhaps, small group. In fact it embodies in a system, 
it invests with a religious sanction, that question of the 
natural man which called forth from our Lord Jesus Christ 
the parable of the Good Samaritan : it allows, it encourages, 
it inculcates the perpetual selfish inquiry, ‘And who is my 
neighbour ?’—that is to say, Who is mot my neighbour? 
Where may I fix a limitation, where may I find it fixed for 
me, on the further side of which no member of the human 
race has a right to expect at my hands one privilege, social 
or religious, one genial, brotherly word, one thought of 
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sympathetic regard? It intensifies the claims of society 
within a limited well-defined area. But it does so at the 
cost of their annihilation outside of that one charmed circle. 
Beyond it they are simply non-existent—except so far, 
indeed, as it is open to lower-caste people to lay up treasures 
in heaven by honouring and succouring Brahmans. 

Such is the system of Caste, the social embodiment of 
Hinduism. But before we can make good to the reader 
the statement ventured above, that Caste as a social organiza- 
tion is the inevitable outcome of Hinduism regarded asa system 
of belief, we must bring out as briefly as we may the nature 
of the Hindu creed on its purely theological side, and must 
exhibit, in outline at least, the system of Monistic Ontology 
which underlies, and accounts for, the Religion. 

Hinduism, as we know it to-day, is a polytheistic creed, 
under which the popular worship is addressed to innumerable 
divinities, But it must always be borne in mind that this 
later development into Polytheism is the outcome of earlier 
stages, the first, in a sense, monotheistic, the second altogether 
pantheistic. 

In the earliest stage of all, represented by the Vedic 
hymns, Hinduism was a worship of God, embodied in Nature, 
no doubt, but believed to be distinct from and above it. 
Sun, moon, and rain and rivers, His beneficent gifts to man- 
kind, were adored in the Vedic hymns, but still the Giver 
and the gifts were not absolutely identified in this worship. 
He was held to be immanent in them all, but still He was 
known to transcend them. , The pantheistic tendency was 
there, with all the horrible possibilities which have issued in 
the Polytheism of to-day. And yet, in its earlier stage, it 
was a tendency rather than a fact. God still was worshipped 
as God, though the immediate object addressed was some- 
thing which God had made. 

But a bastard Theism such as this was bound to make 
way for something worse. When once the line had been 
crossed which marks off the Creator from His creatures, 
when once any creaturely being was prayed to instead of the 
Creator, it became but a question of time when a thorough- 
going system of Pantheism should displace this half-hearted 
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Theism. And so He who had been worshipped in Nature 
became actually identified with Nature in the mind of His 
Hindu worshippers. The Vedas, with their worship of God, 
addressed as immanent in His works, but known to transcend 
them all, gave way to the Vedantic books, in which the 
transcendence is lost and the immanence is all in all. 

One might say of the Pantheism of the Vedantas that it 
looks upon Nature as subsisting by the immanence of the 
Deity in all things, and that it looks upon the Deity Himself 
as subsisting in virtue of that immanence. Asall things have 
their being in Him, in the conceptions of a thoroughgoing 
Pantheism, so it were equally true to say that the Pantheist 
looks upon the Deity as having His only subsistence in the 
One-and-All of Nature. 

And so the door is set open for the hideous entry of 
Polytheism. For if God be identified with Nature, why, next, 
should Nature as a whole be alone regarded as God? Why 
not Nature in her every part? If the world be God, and 
God be the world, then why is a stone not God, and why 
should God not be astone? If He be absolutely immanent 
in the whole, He must be equally immanent in the parts. 
And a part can be fashioned to resemble Him, or, in some 
symbolical fashion, to represent Him. If you tell an uneducated 
worshipper that the Universe as a whole is Divine, you con- 
vey little meaning to his mind. But show him the sculptured 
symbols, and tell him that ‘These be thy gods,’ and you will 
soon havea fervid worshipper where before you had a wonder- 
ing half-believer. 

And so, by a terrible nemesis, the bastard Theism of 
the Vedas, in which God was worshipped zm Nature, passed 
on through the Pantheism which succeeded, and in which He 
was worshipped as Nature, to the third stage, the popular 
Polytheism, in which both God and Nature disappear from 
the religion of the people, though the educated may worship 
them still ; when an innumerable troop of divinities crowd in 
to take their place, the embodiments of aspects of Nature, 
above all of human nature, and that in its least adorable 
qualities. For of Polytheism at least it is true that man makes 
God in his own image, and that the image of man himself, thus 
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projected on the canvas of his imagination, will resemble its 
human creator much more in his degradation than in his glory. 

There are thus three stages or phases in which we are 
acquainted with Hinduism—the guwas?-theistic stage, repre- 
sented by the Vedic hymns, with their addresses to natural 
objects as embodiments of the Creator who transcends 
them ; the wholly Pantheistic phase, represented in literature 
by the Upanishads, in which nature is identified with God 
and God is identified with Nature; the Polytheistic stage of 
the Puranas, the legends of the gods and their adventures, in 
which stocks and stones are adored as indwelt by, nay, as 
being, divinities—meet symbols of the beings represented, 
beings in whom crime and lust are held up for admiration 
and imitation. It is in this final stage that Hinduism has to 
be dealt with by the missionary in approaching the uneducated 
classes and the women of every class. 

But it must be plain to the intelligent reader that in this, 
and in its every stage the mind and the thought of the Hindu 
are essentially pervaded by Pantheism—Pantheism latent in 
the Vedas, for all their acknowledgment of God—Pantheism 
confessed in the Upanishads, in its most developed and 
logical form—Pantheism developed in the Puranas, with their 
innumerable, materialized divinities. 

But this religious system of Pantheism is, again, but the 
logical development of the consistent Monism in philosophy 
which conditions all Hindu thought. 

A Hindu’s conception of existence, and therefore his ideal 
of thinking, is essentially what we speak of as Monism. His 
notion of a satisfying ontology is the reduction of all that exists 
to a single, all-inclusive conception which shall leave nothing 
not embraced within its scope. A metaphysic, to be worthy 
of the name in the eyes of a Hindu thinker, must bring all 
things that are under a single category of thought, whether 
they be things on earth or things in heaven. It must bring 
the Infinite and the finite under a single all-embracing con- 
ception which shall abolish the distinction between them ; 
it must get rid of any ultimate distinction between the 
material and the spiritual ; it must reduce the One and the 
many to an absolute, all-inclusive unity ; it must admit of no 
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distinction between the thinker and the objects of his thought, 
whether the thinker be God or man, and whether the object 
of thought be the visible universe around or the conjectured, 
invisible Creator, by Whom it w 3 called into being. Monism, 
then, in metaphysics, the solution of the problem of existence 
by the final reduction of all things to a unity of being and of 
conception—such, on the philosophical side, is the essence of 
Hindu thinking. 

It will be evident, we think, to the reader how close and 
how inevitable is the connection between the philosophy and 
the theology of Hinduism. They represent one tendency 
of thought as it issues in two manifestations. The theology 
and the philosophy alike are Monistic in the strictest sense. 
They represent, in two lines of speculation, one uncom- 
promising intellectual determination to find at every cost a 
single, ali-embracing conception, under which all objects of 
thought, under which all forms of being, may be reduced 
to an absolute unity. Does this mean, on the speculative 
side, that the thinker, with his intuition of personality, be 
resolved into an impersonal One-and-All, in which his very 
identity shall disappear? ‘The sacrifice is unhesitatingly 
made: the personal being of man is declared to be a mundane 
illusion,a moment in the dream of the unconscious. Does it 
demand, on the theological side, that the Being of God the 
Creator shall cease to be regarded as transcendent, as distinct 
from the creation which He made? Then, with a like un- 
compromising consistency, He is blotted from the horizon of 
His universe as anything distinct from His creatures: He 
becomes a mere immanent Deity, whose Being is held to be 
no being apart from his mundane manifestations, who finds 
consciousness, nay, who finds existence in the act of creation 
alone. Does it demand on the ontological side that the 
universe, with its thousandfold variety, with the tyrannical 
material insistence which forces its presence upon us, be 
reduced to a speculative unity, indistinguishable from God 
and from ourselves? Then the doctrine of illusion comes in: it 
is maya, but a guast-existence: it isa moment in the dream of 
the Divinity : so long as He thinks it, it is ; if He cease to 
think it, it is no more. ‘The Creator and the Destroyer are 
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one ’—so they say of the great god Shiva ; he conceives of a 
universe and it is ; he conceives of it no more, and it is gone. 
Does it demand on the religious side that the consciences 
of uneducated worshippers be assisted by symbols, or by 
Divinities, adoration of which shall be easy? Then it takes 
the first workable stock, or the first suggestive stone, and it 
says that since all things are One, since God is everywhere 
and in all things, therefore God is in this stone, this stock, 
with its suggestiveness, is God ; for God is all things that are, 
and all things that exist are Divine. Does it demand on 
the moral side, that but One Will be acknowledged in the 
universe, to account for whatever comes to pass? Then the 
most imperious moral intuition which pervades man’s thoughts 
about himself must give way to the demand for unification : 
man must cease to regard himself as a sinner, must acknow- 
ledge no Holy One, sinned against. For if there be but one 
will in the universe the very conception of sin is cut away, 
and all that man is, and that man does is but the outcome*here 
and in time, of that One All-pervading Will which knows no 
time and no space : then man’s worst deeds and his best are not 
his in any such sense as shall leave sin really sin. They are 
not only willed by God, so far as there is a God ; they are the 
very acts of God himself, or at least of that Totality of Being 
in which both God and man are but unreally, impersonally 
immanent. Then God and man, holiness and unholiness, sin 
and goodness all merge in the Impersonal One-and-All, 
which cannot be moral or immoral, which is simply and 
inevitably non-moral. 

There is little need, we think, to point out how a system 
such as this is opposed to the primary assumptions upon 
which Christianity is based. A Christian can accept no 
philosophy which abolishes the fundamental distinction that 
marks off the finite from the Infinite and matter from 
spirit. His consciousness of himself as a thinker, distinct 
from the objects of his thought, is to him the very primary 
conception which reduces the chaos of sensation to the order 
of realized knowledge. His conception of the manifoldness 
without him is the necessary correlative, it is true, to the 
unity which he finds within. But it is essentially as dis- 
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tinguished from one another, as counterparts to each other’s 
distinctness, that he knows the One and the many. 

Above all things, to him the First Cause can be no 
Impersonal Absolute, indistinguishable from all that it has 
produced. To the Christian God must be Personal, or He is 
not what we mean by Divine. 

Philosophy, in a word, to be Christian, must retain as its 
fundamental assumption an unfaltering belief in personality, 
in that distinction of Me from Not-me, which is the ultimate 
basis of personality—and that both in the region of the 
finite, in which we move ourselves, and in that other realm of 
the Infinite, without whose distinction from the finite philo- 
sophy contradicts Christianity. 

Approached from the intellectual side, there is much to be 
said for sheer Monism. It has its numerous votaries in 
Europe—both a quasi-spiritual Monism such as that which 
we have described as Vedantic, and a rigidly materialistic 
Monism, approaching nearer to the Buddhist position. 

Once vlur the fundamental distinctions which Christianity 
assumes as axiomatic, between spirit and matter, Infinite and 
finite, Creator and creature, and it is mainly a matter of 
temperament which factor of these primary antinomies be 
resolved into non-existence—whether Pantheism resolve the 
creature into being merely a mode of the Creator, or 
Materialism resolve the Creator into a figment of creaturely 
imagination—whether Pantheism resolve the finite into a 
moment in the Being of the Infinite, or Materialism look 
upon the Infinite as merely a high-sounding title for con- 
veying the limitations of our thought; whether Pantheism 
look upon matter as being merely a background for spirit, or 
Materialism explain away spirit as a convenient unifying 
term for gathering up into a whole our permanent possibili- 
ties of sensation. In any case, a consistent Monist will say 
that Christianity as a system has nothing whatever to teach 
him. 

As we shall see in future articles, it is essentially from the 
spiritual side that the aggression upon Hinduism must be 
made. Suffice it to point out here how invulnerable it may 
hold itself to be upon purely ontological considerations, It 
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has, indeed, a rigid consistency to which the categories of 
the Christian are unable, intellectually, to pretend—if only 
because, in strict logic, to insist upon the existence of the 
finite is so far to limit the Infinite ; to believe in an Infinite 
at all is to leave no room for the finite. 

And now we have to justify our contention that Caste, as 
a social arrangement, is the natural and inevitable outcome 
of the Monism of Indian metaphysics and the Pantheism of 
Indian religion. 

Two points stand out luminous, we hope, from our survey 
of its moral characteristics, and these we may take, from 
which to start. 

First, regarded as a code of obligations, it is essentially 
based upon Collectivism ; it makes the group, and not the 
individual, the unit of its whole moral system. And, second, 
as the consequence of this, it obliterates once and for all the 
distinction, so familiar to ourselves, between moral and 
positive obligations. The connection of these two character- 
istics is obvious, we think, at a glance. Let the individual 
cease to be the unit ; let every obligation of duty put forward 
its demands on our obedience under no ‘ Categorical Impera- 
tive, of eternal force and application, based on no first 
principles of right which apply to all men for all time, but 
simply as a single item in a code prescribed to oneself by the 
accident of birth into a group—let this be once fully effected 
and it is plain that moral duty, as distinguished from positive 
obligation, is conclusively banished from one’s horizon. 

And such, in effect, is the result. To be born into 
an hereditary group, in which thieving, and thieving alone, is 
recognized as one’s ancestral mode of living—this is no hypo- 
thetical case, but one which may be seen in the concrete—to 
be born into such a caste means to accept as one’s rule of 
life that to prey upon the property of one’s neighbours is as 
distinctly a virtue in oneself as it is a virtue in the members 
of other castes to toil at the ancestral occupations which they, 
like oneself, have inherited. Between their obligations and 
one’s own there is absolutely no moral difference ; because 
each has presented itself to the individual as the form of 
positive obligation which he was sent into the world to fulfil. 
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Right means, then, in the mouth of a Hindu, conformity 
to the rules of his Caste, and wrong means violation of such 
conformity. 

To bring this out by illustrations. 

A caste-regulation may be violated involuntarily as well 
as wilfully. The touch of a low-caste man who is forced up 
against you in a crowd, the shadow of such a man, or of any 
unclean beast, passing over your food as you cook it, will 
render you ceremonially unclean. We could offer instances 
more lurid, but let the following suffice. The writer had a 
friend, a Colonel in the Staff Corps, by whose side, at the 
battle of Maiwand, a high-caste man was shot down. As he 
gasped in the agonies of death, and called out, half delirious, 
for water, the Colonel gave him drink from his own flask, and 
in the act of swallowing it he died—when the Colonel over- 
heard, to his horror, how the’sepoy next in the ranks, with a 
gesture of shuddering hands, cried aloud : ‘ His caste is lost ! 

Far, far worse obliquities, which need not be touched on 
here, are the result, in the Hindu character, of this confusion 
of the positive with the moral, this obliteration of the moral 
by the positive. 

Now, whence this extraordinary perversion, pervading 
the character of the Hindu, of a people whose intellectual 
advancement is as lofty as that of the Brahmans? To what in 
their character as a whole can we trace this total obliteration 
of a principle so patent to ourselves ? 

It might be said, we admit, with much truth that group- 
morality, with all that it entails, is far from peculiar to India, 
that it is found in every civilization at a certain stage of 
development. Yes, at a certain stage of development. But 
therein lies the essence of the question. Why is it that we find 
it in India at quite another stage of development, compatible 
with a degree of advancement which ought to have caused it 
to slough off, and to make room for something more adequate? 
Why is it that it is adopted and sanctioned, with tremendous 
religious enforcements, among a people so essentially civilized 
as the educated classes of India? Why is it that the com- 
pleteness of its application is so absolutely drastic as it is ? 

A contrast will exhibit the rationale. The Jew has erred, 
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and erred grossly, in his exaltation of ceremonial obligations, 
to the depression of weightier matters. But there has always 
remained for him a possibility of total recovery, an immense 
immediate mitigation, the result of his rigid Theism. He 
has a code of moral obligation based deep upon the Character 
of Jehovah ; and to this he can continually recur, to save him 
from losing altogether his belief in the supremacy of the 
Moral, in the comparative unimportance of the Ceremonial. 

Now this is exactly what is wanting in the case of the 
slave of Caste. So far from being modified or ameliorated by 
an ultimate sense of obligation owed by man to a Personal 
Deity, the moral system of Caste is the outcome, the social 
expression of a drastic, uncompromising Pantheism. 

This comes out into lurid relief in those hideous immoral 
legends about the gods and their many adventures which are 
the standing opprobrium of India. How is it, a Christian 
exclaims, that the frantic destructiveness of a Kali, the 
horrible immoralities of a Krishna, are attributed in all sober 
seriousness, by the mass of their innumerable adorers, to 
beings held to be divine? How is it, as we are always 
being told, that no virtue can be too sublime to be inculcated 
in some Hindu book, yet no crime can be too revolting to be 
attributed to some Hindu god ? 

The explanation is simplicity itself when one has grasped 
the Pantheistic principle which underlies, and which accounts 
for, the whole. God and man, to a Hindu Pantheist, are 
merged in, are but realisations of, the non-moral, the im- 
personal One-and-All which can alone be really held to exist. 
In the conceptions of such a believer, to be and to be divine 
are identical : to exist is all one with to be divine. All that 
is, or that seems to be at all, is only a manifestion, an 
effortless, inevitable realisation, of some of the infinite 
possibilities which lie, have ever lain, must ever lie in the 
womb of the impersonal Infinite. Whatever exists, then, is 
divine. Were it not a manifestation of the Divine, then it 
would not be at all. All facts, under a system like this, 
must impartially be considered divine facts. Since kindness 
is a fact, it is divine; and since vindictiveness is equally a 
fact, vindictiveness too-is a divine fact. Since purity exists, 
VOL, LIV.—NO, CVIII. EE 
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it is divine, is directly to be attributed to God. And since 
impurity, alas! exists also, it too must be set down to the 
Divinity. To say that aught is true of Humanity is to have 
said that it is true of Divinity. For between the two there is 
no real distinction. God, Nature, individual men, you your- 
self, all you are and all you do, are regarded in the outlook 
of Pantheism as alike manifestations, realisations, of the one 
impersonal Being, which is Infinite, which is Absolute, which 
is all things. Apart from manifestations of the divine, 
nothing else has any existence. And apart from such 
realisation in the detail, in what we call the finite, the Divine, 
the Absolute, the One-and-All has none other than a negative 
existence. It exists because all things alike are predicable 
of it, and are actually to be found in it. It, He, the Divinity, 
the All, has an existence so absolute, so universal that to 
predicate aught of it in detail is to limit it, to tie it down to 
‘the particular, and so to be unworthy of its Infinity. And 
therefore, if you speak of it as holy without admitting that it 
may equally be unholy, you are reducing yourself to the 
utter contradiction of limiting, by your particular predication, 
what you have assumed at the outset to be illimitable. Call 
God loving, and deny that He is vindictive, and so far forth 
you have limited His infinity. Call Him pure, and deny that 
He is the opposite, and again you have contradicted yourself 
in terms. And so everything, moral or immoral, is alike to 
be predicated of the divine, if you think of the divine in the 
abstract, may be predicated of some god in especial, if you 
think of Divinity in the concrete—as alone the uneducated 
conceive of it. 

For God, in the thought of a Hindu, is no transcendent 
Being, with any conceivable existence apart from his imman- 
ence in all things. By this immanence do colour and life 
accrue to that absolute Being which, otherwise, apart from 
such immanence, were indifferent, were colourless, in fact were 
nought—pure being all one with pure nothing. Man, Nature, 
God himself are, then, to the Hindu pantheist not merely 
‘such stuff as dreams are made of.’ They are, in the 
ultimate analysis, but the dream of the Divine One-and-All. 
He dreams of a universe, and it is, so far as it can be said to 
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exist. The dream passes, and the universe with it. God 
conceives of me,and Iam. He ceases to conceive of me, 
and I vanish. I conceive of God, and, for me, He is. Nor 
has He any absolute existence, distinguishable from absolute 
nothing, except as He is thus conceived of. 

No possible relation of responsibility, no divine categorical 
imperative can be based on this metaphysic of nothingness 
which is also and essentially pure Being. There is no tran- 
scendent Divinity, to Whom the universe and man owe 
obedience. For he cannot be distinguished in fact from the 
universe, and from man, which have to pay it. Nor can they 
be distinguished from Him, for they are but His manifesta- 
tions. They have no responsibility to Him, for apart from 
Him they do not exist. He makes no requirements of them, 
for, after all, they are but Himself in some one of His possible 
manifestations. Wecan neither obey nor disobey Him in any 
real sense of the words ; forall that we render or refuse is His 
own very act or abstention, realised in and through us. The 
very distinction itself between being and not-being, between 
action and abstention, between actual and possible, belongs 
to the half-lights-whole-shadows which make up the illusory 
consciousness of beings such as ourselves. They cannot be 
posited at all of the absolute, illimitable One, of which alone 
true existence can be predicated—so far as it is predicable at 
all. 

We have dwelt with much persistence upon this, in the 
hope of conveying to the reader the hopeless moral tangle in 
which Pantheism involves its votaries, the web of realised 
illusions which the missionary has to clear up before he 
reaches the consciences of his hearers. 

Mr. French, afterwards Bishop of Lahore, was addressing 
a Hindu audience in one of the bazaars at Agra, on 
‘righteousness, temperance, and judgment to come,’ when 
one of them, a Hindu fakir, asked what was the good of it 
all, since ‘as the dolls are made to dance in a puppet-show, 
so man is made to dance at the will of the Deity; so that 
there is neither sin nor virtue, nor joy nor sorrow ; in truth it 
is maya, an empty show.’ 

Responsibility and free, moral choice, the turning-points 
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of theistic morality, are once and for all ruled out by the 
system embodied in Caste; much more the doctrine of 
grace, of a mystical divine assistance enabling the will of the 
creature. 

We must pause for a moment over this. It is by contrast 
with the doctrine of grace—nay, why should we not go 
further ?—it is by contrast with experiences of grace that one 
can learn in its most chilling desolation what Caste-morality 
means. To havea pattern shown us asin the Mount, an ideal 
set up for our attainment, Divine and Human at once, and 
then to be set forward to its attainment equipped with a 
power not our own; to have the Spirit of Jesus within, 
enabling us to rise in our practice to some imitation of His 
example ; to know that every effort of our will can be guided, 
informed, sustained by the Might of Omnipotence itself; to 
believe that in the ultimate result, begun here, effected here- 
after, we can be raised into a region of holiness where the 
stirrings of the grace which is given us shall be blended with 
the efforts of our hearts till obedience become absolute and 
spontaneous —this it is, this ineffable blessedness, this dignity, 
this beatitude, this triumph, which is offered to the Christian 
in the Gospel. Tolove as we know that we have been loved, 
to resolve every jarring antinomy between that which we owe 
to our neighbour and that which our neighbour owes us, until 
all be resolved into a harmony in which mutual love reign 
supreme—this, again, is what lies before the Christian, doing 
all things in Christ enabling him. 

Set this, the experience of Christians, side by side with the 
dreary abstraction, with the ‘void and formless Infinite’ 
which constitutes the All of the Hindu—in which there is no 
God, no neighbour, distinguishable from yourself or from one 
another ; nay, in which there is no self and no universe, but all 
is a dream, an illusion. 

What sanction—nay, what possibility—is left, whereon to 
build up your life? 

Here it is that Caste steps in. Be the system what it will 
ontologically, be the religion what it will, in the ultimate and 
abstract analysis, life goes on, and it cries aloud for regula- 
tion. In this fancied existence of ours, in this Divine-human 
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dream of a Universe, there are needs, there are dependencies, 
there are relations, That dream of the One-and All is self- 
realised not only in me, but in other dream-creatures like 
myself. They are around me, they affect me, they touch 
me; my dream at least includes their existence, their dream 
somehow trenches upon mine. And where there are con- 
tacts and relations, be they real or be they illusions, there 
needs must be some regulation to order their daily disposal. 
It cannot be found, it is plain, in any relation of obedience, 
as Christians understand the word, toa Being transcending 
us and ruling us. For obedience means liberty, means choice, 
presupposes a Ruler and a ruled; and all these are, er 
hypothest, excluded. Nor can God bid us love our fellow 


creatures, as He has Himself loved us: for this presupposes | 
a distinction between Him and us and them, which is, v7 | 


terminorum, ruled out. 

Caste lays, then, a basis for morality in the only bed that 
is left for it. It abandons once and for all the very thought 
of the individual man as the unit of social existence, the very 
thought of personal liberty as the turning-point of social 
relations. It takes a basis of absolute Collectivism as that 
whereon to build. It seizes on the root-conception which 
underlies so much of morality in early civilisations, and treats 
every human being as simply a member of agroup. It leaves 
him no standing-ground, no choice, as a separate, responsible 
personality. It substitutes a corporate rule of life for any, 
even rudimentary, conception of personal liberty or choice. 
A morality of detail is still possible where a morality of principle 
is excluded. There may be an apotheosis of the Positive, 
where the Moral has been depressed out of existence. And 
this is the essence of Caste—a morality of positive obligations, 
amorality of detail without principle. It takes the primitive 
conception of the group, and crystallises it, under the influence 
of Pantheism, to survive into a state of civilisation which 
ought ages ago to have sloughed it off. And it enforces it 
under the awful anathemas which we have tried to make real 
to our readers. : 

This is why Caste stands forth as the deadliest of all the 
opponents which the Gospel has to grapple with in India. 
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It may form in the minds of the many no conscious embodi- 
ment in society of the Monism of Hindu metaphysics, or of 
the Pantheism of Hindu religion. But none the less surely 
or firmly—the more surely, more firmly, perhaps, for being 
embodied in a form purely social—does it chain the concep- 
tions of the people to the limited, positive code embodied in, 
‘ Who is my neighbour ?’ 

For it is absolutely consistent with itself—as much so as 
it is absolutely homogeneous with the religion and the 
philosophy which underlie it. The caste-group marks the 
limit of obligation, because it, and it alone, gives alike the 
foundation of the obligation and the sanction by which it is 
enforced. Your duty is owed to the caste, and you owe it a 
different duty from what members of other castes are called 
to acknowledge to them. Your duty presents itself, that is, 
under no categorical imperative which is binding on all men 
alike ; with none of the awful sanction which is the outcome 
of eternal principles. No ‘Stern daughter of the Voice of 
God’ has addressed herself, could ever address herself, to the 
votary and the slave of Caste. For him there can never 
come the days 

‘ When love is an unerring life, 
And joy its own security.’ 


For him there can be no ‘stern Lawgiver’ to wear ‘ The 
Godhead’s most benignant grace.’ For the eternal principle 
of duty has for him no meaning, no existence. The sole 
reason to him for his obligations is the accident of his birth 
into his caste. 

Nor does all this stand as anything peréwpos, accidental, 
isolated in his life. It has grown, and could not but grow 
out of the categories, the presuppositions, from which there 
have developed for his race their philosophy, their religion, 
their character. Monism in philosophy, Pantheism in religion, 
Caste in society—they are absolutely linked to one another, 
form one homogeneous whole of a ruthless uncompromising 
solidarity. 

Now it is to consciences thus cramped and debauched, 
into lives thus enervated and depressed, that the message of 
the Gospel has to be brought. With no morality but group- 
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obligations, positive, based on no principle ; with consciences 
accustomed from childhood to learn from the legends of the 
gods that the divine is only linked with goodness as it 
includes the highest with the lowest, as it is alike the fairest 
and the foulest which man can devise or carry out, because 
both, because all things, are divine. Thus must Hindus 
approach the Gospel. Or rather—for they do not approach 
it with any spontaneous movement—thus the Gospel must 
find the Hindus when it makes its approaches to them. 

And it is Caste, their social theory of practice, which 
embodies all the hideous affirmations, which enforces all the 
ghastly negations that follow from the religion and the 
ontology. 

The type of character produced by Caste, and the methods 
by which it must be dealt with, we reserve for treatment 
hereafter. 


ArT. IX.—RELIGION AND POLITICS IN 
FRANCE. 


1. Histoire de la Deuxiéme République. Par PIERRE DE LA 
GORCE. (Paris: Plon et Nourrit.) 

2. Histoire de Montalembert. Par le P. LECANUET. (Paris: 
Poussielgue.) 

3. Histoire du Cardinal Pie. Par MGR. BAUNARD. (Paris: 
Poussielgue. ) 

4. Histoire de Louis Veuillot. Vols. 1. and II. Par EUGENE 
VEUILLOT, (Paris: Poussielgue.) 

5. Pétttion contre la Franc-Maconnerie. Par M. PRACHE. 
(Paris.) 

6. Journal Officiel, 1901 et 1902. 


IT is not easy to form a right idea of the actual situation of 
a country not ourown, Certainly a fact is a fact, and no 
amount of reasoning can make it different from what it is in 
reality. But a fact is not one thing, it is many; and if we 
miss some important particulars of the background or the 
atmosphere we are in great danger of taking a wrong view 
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of what may really be the essential point. When it is not 
something familiar we are dealing with, and the question is of 
distant events taking place among people widely different 
from ourselves in language, habits, and historical sur- 
roundings, we mostly approach the facts not merely with 
lacune in our element of judgment, but with preconceived 
ideas which are still more detrimental to a correct opinion. 
Such seems to be the case with regard to the situation 
of Catholicism in France. Many an Englishman who has 
honestly tried to gain information about it on the spot fails, 
because he forgets the history of the political parties in that 
country, or because the apparent similarity of names is 
almost fatally misleading. A prejudice against which he 
ought to be on his guard is an over-estimation, extremely com- 
mon in England, of French statesmen—or, we should rather 
say, politicians—and consequently an irrepressible tendency to 
misjudge any opposition to them. Contrast the tone of the 
French and the English press at the formation of a new French 
Cabinet. The men who are coming into office may have 
proved for months the bitterest opponents to those who are just 
retiring ; but the Dazly News as well as the Zimes is sure to 
give the details of their biography and their political action 
with the same abundance, and to speak of their abilities with the 
same gravity which they showed a year or six months before 
when introducing their predecessors, The English press of 
nearly every shade is always Ministerialist when it approaches 
French politics. Now, on the contrary, read the political 
appreciations of so moderate a paper as the Dédats. You 
will not find the scornful tone of the Lanterne or the Autorité; 
but even should the Premier be as close a friend of M. Ribot 
as M. Méline used to be, you will seldom see the leaders rise 
above mere approval without any reference to personal power. 
The reason is that in France men hardly ever believe in 
politicians, and that because their temperament is not political. 
They have come too recently to democracy ; they value it 
rhetorically, but have not learned as yet to make practical 
use of it. Mr. Bodley is one of the few foreigners who see 
this. clearly, and his judgment of French affairs is of quite 
exceptional accuracy. One particular instance will show more 
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than anything else how little the French care for professional 
politicians. Although it is true that they do not lack political 
reminiscences: and that hundreds of ex-Ministers, from 
Villemain to Emile Ollivier, have written their memoirs ; yet 
they are almost totally without that which is so plentiful in 
England—biographies or even studies of politicians. The 
only exception is on the Catholic side, and if you take up 
a book on Lacordaire, Montalembert, or Veuillot, you will 
notice at once that the devotional or psychological point 
of view is predominating. There is no history of Gambetta, 
or Thiers, or even Guizot. The enormous literature daily 
accumulating about Napoleon is anecdotal or at best psycho- 
logical. A series tracing the democratic tendency from the 
Revolution to the present time never occurred to any publisher, 
The existence of strong political currents is as unknown to 
them as the distinction between a Liberal and a Conservative 
policy is familiar in England. How could it be otherwise 
when a man like M. Ribot was considered five years ago as a 
supporter of the most decided anti-clerical views—and, indeed, 
passed such an anti-clerical law as the Loz d’abonnement— 
whereas, at the same time, M. Waldeck-Rousseau was thought 
a pattern of moderation ? 

Consequently English canons of judgment should not be 
applied to French statesmen, nor again to their opponents. 
The latter ought no more to be regarded as mere malcontents 
than the former as men of genius and perfect integrity. 
Opposition in France can be just as reasonable, honest and 
straightforward as it is in England, and itis wrongly imagined to 
be always clerical in tendency, violent or underhand in action. 
We have seen it too often looked upon as one and the same 
thing as Royalism or, lately, Nationalism. . It is intimately 
connected with the cause of Liberalism, or even Catholicism ; 
but we should carefully sever it from any anticonstitutional 
claims. Both Royalists and Nationalists have laid themselves 
out to perpetuate the old fallacy that religion was closely 
bound to their cause, and their opponents have never been at 
great pains to force it on public opinion that in reality the 
Church has thrown in her lot with theirs. Years and years 
may still elapse before this lamentable error is corrected. 
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Some religious orders, like the Jesuits, can hardly free 
themselves from their connection with the aristocracy, and 
consequently Royalism. That is perfectly true. Some 
ten Assumptionist monks, not overwise, and dazzled by 
duchesses who spoke them fair while despising them, were 
more or less compromised in the Royalist plot. This is also 
true, although its meaning might be easily exaggerated. But 
is the Church essentially hostile to the republican form of 
government, antidemocratic in tendency, and secretly yearning 
after a Restoration? This we are prepared to deny. 

We could not have been so positive ten or twelve years 
ago. Just as the nobility continue to look for a ‘ change of 
wind,’ because ‘ the republic does not agree with the French 
temperament,’ so the older clergy used to believe with quite as 
much reason that democracy was essentially antagonistic to 
Catholicism. They had been told in vile Latin, but with great 
syllogistic display, that the Church was, and could not but be, 
a Monarchy ; they had been nursed in the doctrine of Divine 
Right, and had thought of the Comte de Chambord as of 
David, the anointed of the Lord. How could they accept a 
doctrine which was associated in their minds with the worst 
excesses of the worst days in our history? Do what he 
might, M. Grévy was the descendant of Robespierre. Yet the 
death of the Comte de Chambord was a great shock to those 
loyal minds. He was as good as his right was unquestionable. 
But the Orleans family who succeeded to his rights had 
been his enemies, and when blood was mentioned it was 
rather in connection with Philippe Egalité, the murderer of 
Louis XVL., than with the Regent, a disreputable cousin of 
Louis XV. It is not easy to find many allusions to the 
Divine Right, even in the Gazette de France, after the death of 
Chambord, and the clerical organs were content with calling 
God’s wrath on the persecutors without praying for a Judith. 
However, the commotion was great among those ancients 
when Cardinal de Lavigerie had the ‘ Marseillaise’ played by 
a band in his palace, and gave the first loyal toast to the 
Republic ; greater still when the Encyclical Modilissima 
Gallorum enjoined on the Catholics of France sincere sub- 
mission to the Government, and unreserved acceptance of 
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the Constitution. Most of the elderly clergy made their act of 
faith with a heavy heart ; and even at the present day, when 
the hope of a Restoration is dead and gone, they still find it 
hard that the Pope should have ‘ given his blessing to the 
Revolution.’ 

But it was quite different with their juniors, especially 
such as had never known any Government but the Republic or 
those last years of the Empire when the Republic was an ideal. 
In one seminary the most important passage in the Encyclical 
was greeted with loud applause, an extraordinary outburst in 
such a place ; the Catholic press, especially papers like the 
Univers, which had always preferred the religious to the 
political standpoint, exhibited unbounded joy at being 
released from the monarchist hold ; and there was throughout 
the country a feeling of relief, together with a conviction 
that the ‘new spirit’ which M. Spuller was to hail before long, 
would soon animate all the country. Most of the pastorals 
issued by bishops on the occasion would give evidence that the 
diffidence of the Church towards the Republic, and her 
apparent loyalty to the Orleanist cause, sprang more from 
mental timidity than from real attachment. 

Since 1881, the number of the vad/z¢s in the Chamber has 
not increased as it was expected it would, and the anticlerical 
measures passed, not only by Radicals like M. Bourgeois but 
by so-called Moderates like M. Ribot or M. Waldeck-Rousseau, 
have gone far to strengthen an idea that Republicanism, or even 
Parliamentarianism, must always conflict with liberty. Atthe 
present moment there may be in the minority a lurking 
craving for a reaction, were it to bring a dictator instead of a 
constitutional monarch ; but it is confined to the Chamber or 
to that section of the electorate which leads the rest with pur- 
posely vague formulas. It would be difficult to find, even in 
Brittany, a really Royalist constituency. As to the clergy, it 
has become more and more thoroughly Republican. 

Of course, personal intercourse with priests is the shortest 
way to an accurate knowledge of their political standpoint, 
and the completion of Mr. Bodley’s work on France will bea 
great boon to English readers who cannot undertake for them- 
selves the investigation on which he is engaged. How- 
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ever, proofs are not wanting to convince the most sceptical 
that if there is any fear of a reaction it has nothing to do with 
the secular clergy. The two papers most widely circulated 
among them are the Univers, whose price is comparatively 
high, and the very cheap Crozx, which reaches probably ninety- 
five out of a hundred presbyteries. Both are, of course, 
Opposition papers. But after reading them every day for 
more than fifteen years we do not think any trace of anti- 
constitutional feeling could be found in them, except an 
occasional snobbish allusion in the Croix. They have 
many times supported Republicans against Royalist candi- 
dates. Another fact is extremely significant. Before 1891 
parish priests or even bishops would every now and then get 
rapped on the knuckles for public abuse of the Government. 
Since that date instances of such imprudence have become 
very rare ; and when a bishop does happen to get décrété d’abus 
it is always for speaking his mind too freely about some 
particularly rough application of the /oi d’abonnement, the 
seizure of a convent, or something of that sort, and not for 
opposing the Government. Besides, there have been (as far 
as we are aware) not more than six or seven such instances 
in the last ten years. 

The chief sign of the deep revolution which has changed 
the clergy from a distinctly Royalist body into one as dis- 
tinctly adverse to a Restoration is the extraordinary spread 
of what used to be called Christian Democracy or the 
Democratic movement. It has been going on very quietly, 
and has remained practically unknown abroad ; but its influ- 
ence is nevertheless the greatest that has modified the clerical 
spirit since the Middle Ages; and when it appears that for 
twenty or thirty years it has been connected with a doctrinal 
progress of a decidedly Liberal character, the difference be- 
tween the new and the old state of things will be revealed as 
enormous. 

What is known in England of the Christian Democrats is 
little more than the presence in the Chamber of a man whose 
gentleness and straightforwardness made him beloved in all 
quarters, but whom the members of the Right call Platonic, 
whenever they do not call him adangerous Utopian. Yet the 
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Abbé Lemire is only one among many; and though he has 
unquestionable insight, a delicate if not always very conscious 
understanding of the times, had it not been for some very lucky 
circumstances, he would have remained obscure in some 
Flemish village, dreaming dreams of a political millennium. 
There are throughout the country hundreds and thousands 
who do the same work on the same principles, but on a 
smaller scale. Nay, the same aspirations towards a closer 
union of the priest and the workman, religion and democracy, 
are rife in the very stronghold of religious Conservatism, 
the diocesan seminaries ; and they are not only fostered, but 
disciplined and codified under a form most likely to appeal to 
young intellects under a scholastic training. Many professors, 
many bishops, do not see favourably, or even with equanimity, 
the diffusion of theological conclusions, the principles of which 
were unheard ofin their time. In September last the Bishop of 
Quimper, in Brittany, prohibited the /ustice Sociale, an organ 
of Catholic democracy, and instructed his priests to see that 
the younger men did not presume to buy it even at home 
during the vacation. Two well-known priests, the Abbé 
Maignen, in Paris, and Canon Delassus, in Lille, periodically 
set forth the dangers to which the Democrats expose the 
doctrine and the hierarchy. Quite recently the loudest and 
most pugnacious French bishop, Mgr. Turinaz, startled every- 
body by the virulence of his denunciations. But books, 
pastorals and prohibitions are poor work against tendencies 
appealing at the same time to the sense of justice and the 
longing for the activity. of youth. Seminary after seminary 
has let in books and magazines which have led to the creation 
of a debating society dedicated to the study of social ques- 
tions, and sometimes to the establishment of a special chair 
to the same effect. Most of the young men ordained in the 
last few years possess a very definite knowledge of such 
questions, and view pastoral theology chiefly as the method 
of making Christian Socialism more popular. Their ideas can 
be summed up as follows: The form of the Constitution is 
secondary in the eyes of the clergy. The Government ought 
to leave liberty, and even give reasonable help, to the Church 
in the fulfilment of her-mission ; but it matters little whether 
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the Government be a monarchy or a republic. Consequently 
the action of the Church ought to be exclusively religious, and 
not political. Yet social action cannot be separated from 
religious action, properly understood. In fact social ethics 
should be part of any Christian moral theology, and they are 
regarded as such in the widely circulated books of Professor 
Potier, of Li¢ge, and Pére Antoine, a Jesuit. Pope Leo XIII. 
himself held this opinion when he was still Archbishop of 
Perugia, and gave his views something like dogmatic value by 
the Encyclical Rerum Novarum, the charter of Christian 
Democrats. In this document, as well as in the more scholas- 
tic books mentioned above, economics are closely allied to 
theology. The well-being of the working classes depends on 
the question of salary, which, in its turn, depends on the vexed 
question of the valuation of merchandise. The general con- 
clusions are that the workman has a right to live by his work, 
which means not only his own sustenance but that of his 
family, and that his master is in justice bound to give him a 
sufficient salary to keep him and his own decently. More 
advanced Democrats add various theories as to participation 
in the profits, etc., and generally agree about the necessity of 
income taxation. Whatever their system on these more 
speculative points, they hold that practically the action of the 
priests concerns the poorer classes. Hence a great many 
attempts to become in touch with them—which is not always 
easy when they have been long left to themselves—and various 
devices, such as syndicates, savings banks, reading associa- 
tions, etc., etc., have been started, from which the priest is not 
a priori excluded. On the whole, pastoral work, especially 
in towns, tends more and more to become parallel with the 
Socialist action. This course has given excellent results, but 
it is not easy to reconcile to it the very people to whom the 
clergy used to look for help. The aristocracy of country 
chdéteaux is no more pleased with it than the magnates in 
manufacturing cities, and this discontent is only calculated 
to carry priests faster to the pole towards which they were 
naturally moving. Being Democrats, can they be other than 
Republicans? The same social principles had made Lamen- 
nais and Lacordaire ardent Republicans at a time when 
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Rome was far from suspecting she would ever have to approve 
of their ideas. At present, a priest born of the people, work- 
ing among the people, cannot but think that the Pope yielded 
to evidence when he freed the Catholics from their old 
Royalist ties. He sees clearly that a Restoration would mean 
altercations by which he would be a dupe, and people whom 
he despises sole benefiters. In short, the French clergy are 
generally and naturally Republicans. 

This fact being admitted, how are we to account for 
another quite as undeniable, viz. the persistent hostility of the 
Republican Governments to the Church? By elucidating this 
we shall give the key to many an event in contemporary 
history otherwise inexplicable. A Republican is not 
necessarily anti-Clerical. The Republic of 1848 was more 
Clerical than the Government of Louis Philippe, and had 
its ‘ trees of liberty’ solemnly blessed with incense and holy 
water. The Chamber of 1874 was more Liberal than that 
of 1852. The Catholic leader in the last election, M. Piou, 
was always a Republican, and an immense majority of such 
Liberals as M. Jules Lemaitre fitly represents would never 
countenance a measure likely to alarm any religious suscepti- 
bilities. Yet when we come to this class of men, who are 
Liberals without being believers, who profess to care for 
every liberty without any distinction, we often discover the 
root of a feeling frequently akin to anti-Clericalism. A letter 
recently printed in the Zzmes was extremely characteristic of 
this particular state of mind. The writer deprecated any 
Clerical interference in the proposed Irish university, on the 
ground of a doctrine taught in the Roman schools, according 
to which the State ought always to give its assistance to the 
Church for the repression of heresies. He thought such a 
doctrine inconsistent with the first of modern liberties, the 
liberty of thinking. So the ghost of Church tyranny is not 
quite laid in a country where the Church has been kept in 
such humble submission for three or four centuries. Many 
people fear it in France as well, and we must confess that 
their fears are not quite so groundless as in Ireland. The 
Government of Napoleon III. was not professedly Clerical. 
‘We are a Government that does not go to confession,’ said 
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the Minister Rouland. Yet the Bishops in the second Empire 
succeeded more than once in making the Government act 
against its own philosophy and its best supporters. The 
lives of Renan, Taine, and Ste. Beuve afford the proofs of this. 
Whatever the Church regards as blasphemous, injurious to the 
faith of the people, she will always suppress when she has the 
power. This possible coercion never ceases to haunt the minds 
even of men who know that a Bishop has to be painfully care. 
ful about his least utterance, and who deplore it. This spirit, 
the Gallican or Napoleonic spirit, the spirit of the medizval 
Legists, is nearly general outside the pale of the Church, and 
even there traces of it cling to the descendants of the old 
Liberals, the school of Montalembert and Falloux. It can- 
not be denied that the great teaching body, the Université, 
is, taken as a whole, extremely broad-minded. For one 
Jaurés you will find in it dozens of Lemaitres. Those men 
will never countenance an act like the Associations Law, 
glaringly aimed against a section of the citizens, or the repeal 


of the Loz Falloux, by which they would, however, profit. 


considerably. Yet it is not at all uncommon to hear them 
talk with dread of the possibility of a Clerical reaction ; and 
in the Chamber, if they are opportunely reminded of the 
claims of the Sy//abus, they may very well go to the opposite 
extreme and vindicate the claims of the civil society without 
thinking of the rights of the Church. The Parliamentary 
or the judicial atmosphere tends to strengthen this tendency. 
For many deputies or magistrates the law is just because it 
is the law, and not because it is according to justice. The 
Journal des Débats, whose staff consists mostly of such men, 
will fight against an illiberal measure when it is a Bill, and 
submit to it the moment it becomes an Act. M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau is a well-known example of that singular legalism 
but M. Ribot is a better one still. As a citizen, even as an 
individual deputy, he has always been clear-headed and 
moderate ; whenever he has held office he has let himself be 
engrossed by his anxiety for the lay society to the extent of 
passing such an Act as the oi d’abonnement. Until time has 
convinced French politicians that the Catholic Church is no 
more to be feared in France than in England, they will 
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exhibit the same contradiction that is to be seen in West- 
minster about the same questions: Liberalism when the 
English Catholics are concerned, the reverse when the Irish 
claims come in. French Liberals have nothing of the Revo- 
lutionists about themselves, but they cannot help continuing 
the work of the Revolution. 

We have traced so far the anti-Clerical spirit rampant 
in the French Parliament to secular tendencies nearly general 
in the country, and not infrequently combined with sincere 
Liberalism. There is another cause for it which the English 
reader is apt to hear of with some scepticism, we mean the 
influence of Freemasonry. After hearing the name many 
times in England and in France, we have come to the con- 
clusion that its French sound is altogether different from its 
English. There may be some exaggeration, indeed, in both 
countries. The French Freemasons are too evidently sec- 
tarians ; but they do not worship the devil, as the popular 
imagination will have it. An article in the Pilot of May 17 
gave some interesting details about these popular tales, and 
tried to arrive at the real truth underlying them. The author 
drew on his own experience, and made use of a highly 
instructive book lately published, the name of which we have 
placed at the head of this article. Masonic or anti-Masonic 
literature is far from scanty. We might name, out of hun- 
dreds of volumes, those of Bishop Fava, and especially those 
of the famous or infamous Leo Taxil. But in most of these 
works the fanciful holds too great a place, and leaves the 
reader uncertain whether anything is true. We ought to be 
thankful, therefore, for the publication of this work, from 
which we can obtain unquestionable facts. 

This book is nothing less than a Parliamentary document 
endorsed by a Parliamentary committee. Its origin was as 
follows. Some years ago a petition signed by about 80,000 
citizens was presented to the Chamber, to the effect that the 
law of 1848, on secret associations, should be enforced against 
the Freemasons. Such petitions are usually sent to a 
special committee consisting of eleven deputies, who consider 
whether they ought to be taken into consideration or not. 

VOL, LIV.—NO. CVIII. ° FF 
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First of all, a rapporteur is appointed to examine the question. 
His report is printed and placed in the hands of the deputies, 
who decide whether its conclusions are to be supported. The 
petition against Freemasonry was handed to M. Prache, the 
young and very intelligent deputy for Paris, and the‘ motives 
and conclusions’ of his report make up a brochure of 260 
pages. We cannot go into a detailed analysis of this docu- 
ment, but it is well worth reading. It is based exclusively 
on Masonic official papers or on public declarations from 
Freemasons. It leaves no doubt that French Freemasonry is 
an extraordinarily powerful association, the political influence 
of which is used chiefly for promoting anti-Clerical, nay, anti- 
theistic notions. Up to 1877 the Masonic ritual contained 
the recognition of a Grand Architect of the Universe. This 
formula was then struck out, and a narrow materialism took 
the place of vague deism. A great many intelligent men 
have belonged to Freemasonry, but it is curious that the 
Masonic philosophy should have been worked out by uni- 
formly inferior intellects. Its wording sufficiently proves this, 
At any rate, the Masonic religious policy is the most radical, 
the most accessible to the simple, untutored, unbelieving mind, 
It consists in the complete extinction of the Catholic faith by 
the shortest and most violent ways. Of course, parliamentary 
action answers much better than individual preaching, and 
since the establishment of the Republic in France the Grand 
Orient has constantly striven to substitute its will in the 
Chamber and the Senate for that of the country. M. Prache 
has abundantly proved by numerous facts that—in his own 
terms— 

‘The immediate object of Freemasonry is to rule the public 
powers, and thus force on the social life of the country its philo- 
sophical and political doctrines ; in fact, it possesses unquestionable 
influence in the State, evidenced by encroachings on the common 
rights and liberties ; it compels its adepts to engagements binding 
for ever their liberty of conscience ; its avowed aim is to make the 
Government subservient to its ideas; it wrongs the electorate by 
constraining candidates for Parliament to secret declarations different 
from their public statements ; it endeavours to secure public employ- 
ments exclusively for its adepts,’ etc. 
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The influence which the Freemasons possess in the 
Chamber is directed primarily against the Church. This 
appears from the wording of the declaration signed by Free- 
masons standing for the Chamber. They promise to do 
their best to bring about the separation of the Church and 
State, the suppression of ecclesiastical salaries, of the liberty 
of teaching, of the embassy at the Vatican, etc. This promise 
is not at all platonic. A Freemason of high: degree, 
M. Edmond Lepelletier, sent in his resignation quite lately 
because his political liberty was constantly hampered by the 
lodges ; and another, M. de Mahy,, indignant at the same 
tyranny, revealed in 1897 to the whole Chamber that not 
only himself but all the other Masons who had supported a 
motion towards a Jeanne d@ Arc day had been summoned 
ad audiendum verbum and severely upbraided. M. Méline 
is the déte noire of the lodges because he is a renegade. 
The efficiency of the Masonic action appears strikingly 
from the most cursory comparison of the programmes drawn 
up by the Grand Orient with the laws passed by the Chamber 
in the last fifteen years: the military law, the secularisation 
of elementary schools, the supervision of vestry accounts by 
the State inspectors, the /oz d’abonnement, exceptional income- 
tax on clerical property, the associations law, succeed each 
other in the Journal Officiel just as in the Masonic Bulletin. 
The lodges prepare the laws, and are above them. The 
Bulletin, which we have just mentioned, is the only French 
paper evading the obligation of delivery to the Bibliotheque 
Nationale, in spite of public protest from the well-known 
librarian, M. Delisle. The Masonic buildings so conspicuous 
in the Rue Cadet are the only property free from the income- 
tax. Many such facts could easily be adduced, showing that 
the Freemasons are really a State in the State. Their 
influence in the Parliament just returned seems likely to be 
greater than ever. The majority in it is Radical, the Govern- 

ment will be Radical as well, and nearly all the Radicals are 

Freemasons. Whoever has read the reports of their meetings 

in the last days of May must have seen that their sole object 

is a fresh eruption of violent anti-Clericalism. They enable 
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us to sketch out in advance the progress of French anti- 
Clericalism. 


Till the beginnings of the third republic, the fight for or 
against the Church had been mostly between the Governments 
andthe bishops. A tradition which had survived the Revolu- 
tion would reserve the mitre for titled Paris priests or pro- 
vincial vicars-general with a good name. An ecclesiastical 
directory about 1840 looked almost as aristocratic as a list 
of the prefects. Of course, the Government had regard for 
men belonging to the class from which they chose their own 
servants. A M. de Quélen or a Cardinal de Rohan were 
great people, even apart from their elevated station. A 
history of the Church of France in the nineteenth century 
would be fairly complete were it to limit itself to the difficul- 
ties between the Archbishops of Paris and the Government, 
from Maury to Archbishop Darboy. The Bishops were 
conscious of their personal worth, of the incapacity of their 
clergy for any political resistance, and, the lay champions of 
Catholicism being so much fewer than at present, those among 
the higher clergy who had some spirit were inclined to per- 
sonate the modern Athanasius. The tendency was especially 
conspicuous under the second empire, when the Government 
was far from Clerical, but the nation, and some considerable 
influences like the Empress, were deeply religious. The 
Bishops knew their strength, and used it accordingly. Mgr. 
Dupanloup would express publicly opinions for which a 
Bishop of to-day would be fined to starvation. Cardinal Pie 
of Poitiers wrote pastorals that looked rather like philippics, 
with such apostrophes to the Emperor as: ‘ Wash thy hands, 
Pilate!’ The Minister of Cults fretted and fumed, but seldom 
presumed to show his anger, for fear of eliciting worse 
speeches from his purple opponents. 

The religious orders were much less noticed. The rapid 
reorganisation of the Jesuits after Charles X., the reappearance 
of the Dominicans with Lacordaire, had caused some com- 
motion, but dislike towards them never assumed more than 
the popular and superstitious form embodied in the Mysteries 
of Paris or the J/uif Errant. Their real action was not 
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apparent, and the feeling against them did not rise above a 
comparatively low level. This state of things became totally 
different shortly after 1875. From that date we see the 
Bishops fall to the background, and the orders come to the 
front. The causes must be briefly stated. As we have 
said, the imperial as well as the royal Ministers of Cults used 
to appoint to the episcopal sees men who, either from their 
birth or their talent, had real distinction and independence. 
The Republican Governments took a different course. Jules 
Simon was the last Minister of Cults who would take the 
advice of the Pope through the Vuncio, and act up to it in his 
selection. After him the twenty or twenty-five Ministers who 
succeeded each other with amazing rapidity left it all toa 
man whose name is hardly known outside a small circle, but 
whose influence is greater than that of either Minister or 
Nuncio. This man is M. Dumay, the Director of Cults. The 
Ministers pass, but he remains, and after thirty years he 
knows the Church of France and what is left of canon law 
better than anybody. He and nobody else makes all the 
appointments. The reader ought to bear in mind that the 
appointments not only of bishops but of vicars-general and 
even rural deans (curés de canton) are in the gift of the 
Government. The Minister presents to the Muncio three 
names, out of which Rome has to choose. Now, the Minister 
knows nothing about matters which never interest politicians, 
and are always annexed at present to something less special— 
the fine arts, for instance, or education. What can he do but 
consult the head of his perplexing department? So M. 
Dumay has his own way, and nobody could have it as per- 
versely. He is personally anti-religious ; his duties bring him 
into contact only with the less noble sides of what is human 
in the clergy ; so he dislikes the Church, and his ironical 
bonhomie does not conceal his contempt for such of her 
ministers as he knows. His method is uniform. Of the three 
men he presents to the Vuncio two are generally honest, timid 
nobodies, and one a person of more talent, but who has given 
unmistakable signs of ‘attachment to the Republican institu- 
tions.’ This means propensity to something looking more or 
less like Erastianism. If the Pope demurs at the shabby 
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terna, M. Dumay defers every appointment, and we have 
seen sometimes—bishops are often chosen among sexa- 
genarians and die soon—seven or eight sees empty for ten 
or twelve months. The result is that of the ninety French 
bishops the few talented ones are seldom unblemished 
characters, and the rest are mostly good men without any 
stamina. Of course, there are occasional ‘surprises.’ The 
Abbé Lantaigne of Anatole France is not always fiction ; a: 
quiet lamb like Archbishop Gouthe-Soulard has been known 
to turn a fearful lion. But M. Dumay seldom experiences 
those unpleasant conversions. Besides, he does not lack 
means of keeping his ‘ violet prefects’ inorder. He can have. 
them déclarés d’abus by the Council of State, he can stop their 
miserable 6,000 francs salary, he can refuse to appoint their 
vicars-general or their deans till they are quite submissive 
again. This scandalous coercion has grown rarer and rarer 
of late years, as the episcopate has become, like the magistracy, 
more and more uré. The law on associations elicited next 
to no protest in the pastorals of last year, and the bishops 
never thought of taking common action against its enforce- 
ment. The suppression of the liberty of teaching, for which 
the bishops of 1840 and 1860 did so much, will probably rouse 
very few of their successors. On the whole they can no 
longer be regarded as a vital force in the French Church, and 
M. Brunetiére could, less than a year ago, consider the 
possibility of a National Church in this country without 
exciting much astonishment. 

The reader can easily see how the efforts of the Seal 
masons are now mostly turned against the orders. They 
know they have nothing to fear from the secular clergy, tame 
or easily kept down ; but up to last year the regulars ought 
rather to have been called the irregulars in the Clerical army, 
and were immensely more effective than the diocesan priests. 
When a parish priest says something unpalatable to the 
prefect, or attempts to organize some of his people for any 
object not strictly religious, the way is easy for the Govern- 
ment : they stop his salary, and warn his bishop that he has to 
keep an eye upon him, and they will see that he does so. But 
when a regular priest is guilty of the same misdemeanour, it is 
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much more difficult to deal with him. Up to the passing of 
the Associations Law the Government ignored him altogether. 
His religious name was often different from his real surname. 
The order to which he belonged was legally non-existent. 
Besides, he might be to-day in a convent of Paris and to- 
morrow in one in Marseilles or abroad. As long as he 
did nothing against common law he could not be touched. 
The reader ought not to infer from this that many abuses 
have been recorded, and that monks were all Savonarolas. In 
fact, out of the seven hundred orders represented in France, 
the Government feared only two, the Assumptionists and the 
Jesuits. The rest were peaceable men engaged in hospital 
work, like the Brothers of Saint-Jean de Dieu, or in study, 
like the Benedictines, or in the most apostolic preaching, like 
the Franciscans; only the worst sort of Freemasons could 
object to them. We say nothing of the orders of women, 
which were uniformly useful, and had never been attacked till 
last year. The Assumptionists,a young and robust order, 
founded by aman who understood his time, were from the 
first men who would not be shut up in their churches. They 
had schools in which they claimed to form modern men, and 
they soon started papers, one of which, the Croix, has been 
an extraordinary success. This is not the place to judge ‘the 
line followed by the Crozx. It has generally been Republican 
and such as the Pope recommended, but not always. It has 
not been clearly proved that its staff had been involved in 
the so-called Royalist plot, but they certainly did no good to 
M. Waldeck-Rousseau’s policy. In short,they were politicians, 
and politicians in opposition. 
The Jesuits have very seldom been known to have any 
direct, even individual, political action. Still, many things 
pointed them out as irreconcilable enemies of the Republican 
Government. They generally came from the upper or the 
Conservative dourgeois class; they educated in their thirty 
colleges the richer class of boys ; they kept their hold on 
them throughout their lives, and shaped them for public 
careers; above all, they turned into the army, thanks to 
admirably managed schools, about a quarter of its officers. 
These young men, being Catholics, aristocrats, and soldiers, 
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could hardly get into the Democratic current, and their sup- 
posed sentiments in the Dreyfus affair created a terrible ill- 
feeling against their masters and advisers. It may be said 
that practically the Associations Law was framed against the 
Jesuits and the Assumptionists, and it will be more effective 
than any yet passed, short of violent expulsion. The broad 
lines on which it is to be applied are very simple. No 
religious association can henceforward exist without an 
authorisation of the Government, through an Act of Parlia- 
ment, on examination of the object, members, and property 
of the association. An absolute condition of authorisation is 
the dependency of the order, not on its own superiors, but on 
the diocesan bishops. 

The consequence is obvious. No order which is under 
suspicion, from its actual or possible tendencies, will be 
authorised. Every authorised order will be, under the new 
regulations, quite as well known as any section of the secular 
clergy, and as easily controllable through the bishops. In 
short, the Government recognizes only the bishops, and in 
spite of superficial appearances there are now in France none 
but secular clergy. 

Such is, in plain and intelligible language, the legal situa- 
tion of the Church. We have only before concluding to state 
the actual condition of the orders, and describe what we 
think it will be in the immediate future. 

The immense majority of the orders have applied for 
authorisation. The Benedictines, some Carthusians, and part 
of the Carmelites preferred leaving the country before the ex- 
piration of the day fixed by the law, but they were the only 
well-known orders to choose that course. The rest, in the 
proportion of thirty to one, sent in a demand for authorisa- 
tion. The Jesuits neither applied for authorisation nor left 
the country. They quitted their houses—or rather, the 
houses they occupied—for after their last expulsion in 1880 
they had made over their schools and other residences to 
companies whose tenants they became, and the actual value 
of the property they apparently own has not been found to 
exceed 4,0004 They took rooms, in which they lived sepa- 
rately, or at most with one companion, wore the radat which 
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is the characteristic badge of the seculars, called themselves 
M. ? Abbé, avoided meeting publicly, never set foot in their 
old colleges, and went on preaching or hearing confessions in 
parish churches when asked by the curés. This attitude is 
absolutely legal. Practically there are no Jesuits in France, 
only ex-Jesuits living like ordinary priests. 

In reality it is extremely probable, one may say certain, 
that these sham addés are more than ever attached to their 
order, follow privately their rule, which is a most edifying one, 
manage to correspond with an unknown superior, and are 
only waiting for a change to fly back to their old homes. The 
Government knows it, and is enraged at it. Even the sober 
Waldeck-Rousseau could not conceal his anger. Circular 
after circular made it more difficult for any cassocked 
individual to look like a gyrovagus. Scores of ex-Jesuits 
were called before the courts to answer for such daring 
breaches of the law as preaching, confessing, or giving lessons 
to a little boy. But the circulars could take effect only if 
the bishops had the same spirit as the Government. As to 
the trials at law, they only showed that ‘there are judges in 
Paris.’ No fewer than ten courts have already acquitted the 
Jesuits prosecuted by the Minister of Justice. It is evident 
that they can be touched only if M. Dumay succeeds in 
remodelling the canon law in accordance with penitentiary 
regulations. 

What, then, is meant by the ‘ rigorous enforcement of the 
Associations Law,’ mentioned in the Ministerial declaration 
read in Parliament by M. Combes? Some lines in a speech 
delivered at Bayonne by the ex-Moderate M. Barthou give us 
a key. ‘We shall have to discriminate,’ he said, ‘ between 
charitable orders and such as, under pretence of educating 
children, nurse future enemies to the Republic.’ So the 
Jesuits are no longer—as they were a year ago—the people 
mainly concerned in the law. A step further has been taken. 
Anti-Clericalism is coming back to the acute state it was in 
when Paul Bert embodied it, to the state which is habitual in 
Masonic lodges. The Associations Law is not to be ap- 
plied liberally, as M. Waldeck-Rousseau had said, nor even 
literally ; it will be applied invidiously. Those who mean 
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abhorrence of Christianity when they say ‘ Republic ’—this 
definition has been given hundreds of times in Parliament— 
always consider that the Christian teacher is the great 
opponent. So the Associations Law will be enforced, not 
strictly, but savagely against him. No order, even of women 
dedicated to teaching, will be authorised, and this will be 
absolutely legal, for on the strength of the law Parliament is 
the sole judge of the condition for authorisation. 

There is more than that. What is the good of depriving 
regulars of the right of teaching if seculars are allowed to 
keep it? Now the Associations Law can do nothing against 
seculars, and the liberty of teaching is guaranteed for them 
by the Loz Falloux. What device can be found? The 
Government has not taken any great amount of trouble 
to be ingenious. One of the most prominent points in 
M. Combes’ declaration is the repeal of the Loz Falloux. So 
the right of teaching will be simply taken from the seculars. 
This means, in the strict force of the words, not that any 
grant of money which might have been allowed to clerical 
schools (there is no such thing) is to be suppressed, not that 
priests are no longer to be qualified for teaching except by 
taking academical degrees, not that they will cease to be free 
about their curricu/um—which they never were ; but that men 
who have their degrees and every other legal capacity shall be 
prohibited from keeping schools which do not cost the State 
a penny, merely because they happen to be priests. This 
is the Masonic programme, worked out by the lodges and set 
forth by the new Premier. 

The Radical policy is clear and intelligible. The lines it 
has followed can easily be traced in the history of the past 
twenty-five years : keep the Church in dependence by isolating 
the bishops from Rome and from one another, and punishing 
them for the least opposition from their priests; bring the 
orders into the same dependence by enrolling them under the 
bishops; at last, stop the diffusion of Christian ideas by 
keeping priests or nuns out of education. When this is done, 
the Radicals will exact the separation of Church and State, 
which means only the suppression of the salary (36/. per 
annum) given to parish priests. When that is done, they will 
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-this want the Church to teach the Christianity they please. Their 
nt— ancestors, the Jacobins, followed exactly the same line, and 
sreat they cannot do otherwise. But when that is done, or long 
- not before it is done—there is no need to prophesy, the laws 
ymen of history are too plain—we shall see a reaction. Catholicism 
ll be may disappear from France in two or three centuries, for it 
“nt is is losing ground every day, but it will use up several 
generations of Radicals before being destroyed by purely 
iving violent measures. 
ed to 
rainst 
them 
The ART. X—THE EMPIRE AT PEACE. 
a a 1. Lord Milner and South Africa. By E. B. IWAN-MULLER. 
- So (London: William Heinemann, 1902.) 
ulars. 2. ‘ The Times’ History of the War in South Africa, 1899- 
t any 1902. Edited by L. S. AMERY. Vol. II. (London: 
lerical Sampson Low, Marston, & Co., 1902.) 
t that 3. The Pan-Germanic Idea. By Sir ROWLAND BLENNER- 
pt by HASSETT, Bt., in the Vational Review for June, 1902. 
ye free _, 4 The Victoria League Annual Meeting. The Times, June 19, 
t men 1902. 
all be 5. The British Empire Review. (Office of the British Empire 
State pad’, League, 112 Cannon Street, E.C.) 
This ee , 
nd set THE long-drawn-out struggle in South Africa has ended at last 
in a peace so much happier and more cordial than was at all 
lines it looked for that there is some real danger of the nation’s being 
e past beguiled into forgetfulness of the duty of studying and laying 
lating to heart the lessons of the tremendous experience through 
1ishing which it has passed. If the result of having occupied the 
ng the military strength of the British Empire for more than two 
jer the years and a half in breaking down their resistance is that, when 
eas by they do finally acknowledge themselves beaten and receive 
s done, generous terms, the Boers are ready to accept British citizen- 
ship, not as an odious necessity, but with something like 
genuine goodwill, there are probably not a few Englishmen 
who will be inclined to think that not only the deadly grapple 
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itself, but even its extraordinary prolongation, has turned out 
to our advantage. Nor can it be denied that there is a certain 
plausibility, even an element of truth, in this way of looking 
at what has happened. It is more than conceivable that if 
Lord Milner’s proposals had been accepted by Mr. Kruger at 
Bloemfontein, and war had been avoided in 1899, the condition 
of South Africa at the present date would have been fraught 
with greater anxiety than any which is now called for. This 
reflection, we think, is forced upon any careful reader of Mr. 
Iwan-Miiller’s able and useful analysis of the course of the 
personal negotiations between the High Commissioner and 
the then President of the Transvaal. In other words, Lord 
Milner’s requirements, in the interest of the Uitlanders, were 
intrinsically so moderate that not only their acceptance, but 
a sincere intention on the part of Mr. Kruger, and his ally 
Mr. Steyn, to treat them as part of an accommodation based 
on the loyal recognition of British supremacy, would have 
been essential to secure the termination of the ‘intolerable 
strain’ from which South Africa was suffering. If the five 
years’ retrospective franchise had been granted to the Uit- 
landers, together with a substantial but still (which was all 
Lord Milner asked) quite small proportion of representation 
in the First Volksraad, Mr. Kruger and his allies and friends, 
in the Orange Free State and Cape Colony, would have 
occupied an exceedingly strong position. The new members 
of the Volksraad would, no doubt, have been able to press 
vigorously on Parliamentary lines for the redress of the 
grievances of their constituents. But they would not have 
been able to insist on such redress unless they could win the 
co-operation of a considerable section of the Boers, nor would 
they have been in a position to exercise any control over, or 
even effective check upon, the policy of the Transvaal Govern- 
ment in regard to military armaments or to co-operation 
with the South African Dutch generally for the prevention of 
any consolidation of South Africa under the British flag. At 
the same time, the concession of political liberties to the 
Transvaal Uitlanders would have practically debarred the 
British Government from maintaining that kind of ré/e in 
South Africa which alone was sure to enlist the sympathy 
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and support of all the population there of British origin and 
also of British colonists in other parts of the world. The 
force of these considerations is so obvious that it is difficult, 
if not impossible, to believe that Mr. Kruger and Mr. Steyn, 
in deliberately facing the risks involved in an immediate war 
with the British Empire, acted without a large amount of 
criminally delusive encouragement from Europe. In any 
case, it seems entirely certain that Lord Milner asked for the 
irreducible minimum of change in the political arrangements 
of the Transvaal, and quite possible that, if peace had been 
preserved through the concession of his demands, we might 
have found reason to regret our moderation. 

Again, it may well be that if our preparations for a war 
in South Africa had been based on a really adequate concep- 
tion of the magnitude of the undertaking, and our strategy 
and tactics had from the outset been adapted to meet 
those of the enemy, we should have been able to reduce the 
Boers to apparent submission within six months from the 
outbreak of hostilities. But it is more than conceivable that 
such a campaign, while it would certainly have enhanced 
British military prestige more than the protracted war, now 
happily ended, can be said to have done, would have failed 
to bring home to the Boers the absolute determination of the 
British race at all sacrifices to establish British supremacy 
beyond challenge, as has been done by the thirty months of 
warfare from which we have now emerged. The opponents 
of the war in this country, when attributing to His Majesty’s 
Government, quite unjustly, as is shown by the terms of the 
peace at last agreed to, an arrogant desire to trample our 
gallant foes in the dust, were in the habit of laying stress on 
the fact that it would be necessary to live with the Boers 
when the struggle was over. Very true; and that being so, 
and the Boers being what they are, it was even more impor- 
tant that the war should convince them of the unyielding 
fibre of the British character, of the readiness of the British 
to fight two, or three, or four, or more campaigns, if necessary, 
to obtain their object, than of their ability to provide the men 
and the war material required for the victorious establishment 
of the King’s sovereignty over a small, but gallant and well- 
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armed people, fighting over vast areas of a very difficult 
country, familiarly known to them. 

Thus, candid reflection requires the admission that in the 
judgment of history it may be held that, things having reached 
the pass which had been reached in South Africa in 1899, it 
really was for the best, in the interests of permanent peace 
and permanent goodwill, that the question of the flag should 
be determined by physical combat, and even that that combat 
should be protracted, bloody, and exhausting. But, supposing 
it to have been so, what greater condemnation could be passed 
on the course of British policy than the acknowledgment of 
the fact that it led up to sucha situation? At no date, we 
firmly believe, throughout the nineteenth century, not even 
in the coldest and darkest days of Colonial Office indifferent- 
ism, would public opinion in this country, if clearly con- 
sulted, have tolerated for a moment the idea of acquiescing 
in the surrender of South Africa to Boer domination. For 
such a surrender would always have been recognised as 
involving doth the abandonment, or at least the tenure on 
little better than sufferance, of a position of absolutely vital 
importance to the maintenance of Imperial communications, 
and also the relinquishment of that sacred mission, of the 
protection of coloured races from enslavement or its equiva- 
lents, which England undertook when with a great, though 
not an adequate, price she bought the freedom of the slaves 
in her colonies. At all times the pride, the instinct for 
Imperial safety, and the conscience of our nation would have 
revolted against any proposal to allow another flag, another 
race, and another native policy than that of England to sway 
the Hinterland of the Cape, even if a naval station there had 
been technically guaranteed tous. And yet, though such was, 
fundamentally, the British temper in regard to South Africa, 
throughout the century that has gone, the record of our 
policy there altogether failed to reflect it with such steadiness 
as could be expected to carry conviction to the minds of the 
Dutch population. 

For the most part the English people allowed events at 
the Cape and inland to drift on without making any effort to 
understand them, with the result that when crises arose in 
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the relations between British authority and the Dutch 
element, or the natives, they were entirely unable to bring 
any intelligent criticism or pressure to bear upon the Colonial 
Office. That department was principally animated by a 
desire to restrict the expansion, and when possible even to 
contract the range, of recognised British responsibilities. 
With that aim Secretaries of State for both parties—for 
neither is the least clear from blame in this respect— censured 
and recalled great-minded and far-sighted High Com- 
missioners like Sir George Grey and Sir Bartle Frere, who 
recognised that the responsibilities inherent in the nature of 
England’s position in South Africa could not possibly be 
limited by artificial arrangements, and that dangers, whether 
from natives or from Boers, could not be neutralized by being 
ignored. With the possible exception of the fate of General 
Gordon, there is no passage in the British history of the 
nineteenth century more profoundly humiliating than that— 
painfully well told by Mr. Iwan-Miiller—which records the 
treatment by two Governments of Sir Bartle Frere. And yet, 
so far as we can remember, neither of those Governments 
suffered appreciably at the time in public esteem for their 
unworthy behaviour to an exceptionally enlightened and 
distinguished servant of the State. Seeing that such things 
happened to the administrators who really understood South 
African problems, and in presence of the profound though 
possibly well-intentioned blunder involved in the policy of 
what Mr. Iwan-Miiller calls ‘Majubanimity, it is small 
wonder that the Boers of the Transvaal and their kindred 
contracted a want of belief in the capacity of the British race 
to act as Paramount Power in South Africa with either intel- 
ligence or resolution. 

Now and again, when someone took the trouble to 
explain the needs of the case to people at home, the latter 
showed clearly enough that nothing like abdication of 
national duty was in their minds. It was so when filibusters 
from the Transvaal and elsewhere harried the Bechuana 
tribes who had stood by us during the first Transvaal war, 
seized their lands and formed robber-republics there. The 
Government of Pretoria having evaded the duty of restraining 
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its subjects from taking part in these proceedings, and shown 
a highly benevolent neutrality towards the communities so 
formed, two men—the late Rev. John Mackenzie, who had 
been a missionary in Bechuanaland, and the late Mr. W. E, 
Forster—determined that the shame of giving up natives who 
had helped us at our need, and to whom our help at theirs 
had been promised, should be brought home to the English 
people. They did so, and the result was that Mr. Gladstone's 
Government, contrary to their ignoble original mind, were 
constrained to send out a well-equipped expedition under 
Sir Charles Warren, which, without firing a shot—for the 
Boers were not then prepared for resistance—cleared the 
filibusters out of the land they had stolen, and established an 
unmistakable British Protectorate over the Bechuana tribes, 
It was an excellent and refreshing piece of work, and the 
character of the whole episode ought to have received fuller 
treatment than it does from Mr. Iwan-Miiller. But an 
occasional display of vigour of that kind was far from being 
enough to counteract the effect of the dreary tale of previous 
weakness. The Boers were sobered for the time, but they 
did not look upon such an isolated outburst of vigour 
required by public opinion at home as in any way indicative 
of the nature of the policy which was to be steadily looked 
for from the British Government and people. And so the 
Warren expedition only served to stimulate the tendencies 
growing among them to work towards an Afrikander 
dominion so solid and powerful that, whether it had formally 
thrown off allegiance to England or not, it should be practi- 
cally free from liability to fitful and inconvenient Imperial 
intervention. 

The feeble and irresolute character of the action taken for 
many years by the British Government for the protection of the 
rights of the Uitlanders in the Transvaal, notwithstanding that 
the treatment which they received was increasingly at variance 
with the Conventions regulating the autonomy retroceded to 
that State, did not represent the reasoned temper of our 
nation with regard to those events, but its ignorance of their 
nature and consequent failure to comprehend their true 
significance. As soon as the gravity of the issues at stake 
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was Clearly and forcibly exhibited to the British race by Lord 
Milner’s ‘ helot’ despatch—the publication of which, however 
contrary to normal practice, was not only justifiable but 
necessary—they rallied with a spring to the support of the 
Government, which at last had discerned that in South Africa 
the fate of the Empire hung in the balance. Sir Henry 
de Villiers saw that rally and knew what it meant, and told 
Mr. Kruger’s advisers. But it was too late. The Transvaal 
and Orange State had got their armaments. They had got 
their wickedly deceptive assurances of sympathy from 
Europe. They had no evidence before their eyes of what 
England could and would do to preserve her position as an 
Imperial Power, for they had seen Majuba and its sequel, and 
had heard only dimly, if at all, of the suppression of the 
Indian Mutiny. And so they risked all and flung them- 
selves with wild hopes of success against the unconquered 
might of this ‘ancient nation, proud in arms,’ Perhaps it was 
insanity, but unquestionably the weakness of a succession 
of British Governments, and the culpable intermittency of 
British interest in South African affairs, were in large 
measure responsible for the illusions on which the madness 
rested, and for the terrible cost in life and material resources 
which has been required to sweep them finally away. 

The first and greatest lesson, then, which the war ought 
to leave engraven indelibly on the mind of the British nation 
is that of the deadly danger to ourselves and others of going 
to sleep in regard to national or international questions, 
and the absolute necessity, if we are in earnest on any such 
subject, of proving ourselves so to all whom it may concern, 
not by occasional flashes of energy, but by steady vigilance 
and carefully considered action. Nor is there the slightest 
reason to suppose that we are entering on a period of 
tranquillity in which we can afford to forget this lesson, but 
very much to the contrary. During the late war there were, 
as we all know, extraordinary exhibitions of bad feeling 
towards England on the part of the people of foreign 
nations. British motives and aims were held up to indigna- 
tion and scorn, British successes were minimised, and British 
reverses magnified with a, persistence of malice and ingenuity 
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which would have been incredible if it had not actually been 
witnessed. But that which has justly made the greatest 
impression in the country has been the revelation of the 
hostility—it is hardly going too far to say the hatred—felt 
towards us in Germany. That this hatred is no new thing 
has been well known to those acquainted with Germany 
during recent years, and it would be absolute folly to ignore 
the fact that this sentiment is cherished and deliberately culti- 
vated there by a party—the Pan-Germans—of very consider- 
able numbers and influence, or that their odious operations 
coincide in direction with the naval policy of the German 
Emperor. It seems hardly credible, indeed, that William II. 
can himself entertain schemes for the destruction of his 
uncle’s Empire, but, for whatever purposes, he certainly aims 
at raising the naval strength of Germany to such a level as 
would enable her to wage no unequal struggle for the com- 
mand of the sea. It is not, therefore, to be expected that he 
will exercise his authority for the suppression or even dis- 
couragement of a movement which must proceed towards its 
avowed end by the same route. And as a matter of fact it 
is evident that he did little, if anything, to check the atrocious 
campaign of abuse and calumny which was carried on in 
Germany against the British nation and its army during the 
course of the late war. Moreover, Sir Rowland Blenner- 
hassett, who writes on Continental affairs with exceptional 
knowledge and authority, tells us, in the June number of the 
National Review, that while the Pan-Germans are the ‘en- 
thusiastic prophets’ of a war @ outrance with England, ‘ every 
party or political group in the Empire, even the Socialists, 
are ready and willing to support every proposal to increase 
the German fleet, no matter how enormous the sacrifice may 
be ; and that the use to which that fleet is, in their uncon- 
cealed purpose, to be put, when occasion shall serve, is the 
overthrow of British power. Hitherto, as we all know, the 
policy of the British Government has been to conciliate Ger- 
many in every possible way. It has been a hostile combina- 
tion of the fleets of Russia and France which has been looked 
upon as the contingency with a view to which our naval 
construction and armament should be planned, and while we 
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have been civil to St. Petersburg and Paris, so far as we 
could see our way, we have made a point of being obliging 
and complaisant to Berlin; but to all appearances these 
attempts have been absolutely futile. ‘Leading Germans,’ 
according to Sir Rowland Blennerhassett, ‘ constantly assure 
us that nothing we can do will ever secure for us the friend- 
ship of their country. In the capitals of Europe and else- 
where German diplomatists systematically speak of England 
in language depreciatory or hostile.’ 

It is conceivable that this testimony is one-sided, in not 
taking account of counter-currents of feeling and opinion. 
But even supposing that to be the case, it is plain that we 
are in presence of the possibility, if not the probability, of 
the development of a national danger which would in its 
scope and intensity exceed, almost immeasurably, that which 
has been faced and overcome in South Africa. In a very 
real sense the late war has been for us a war with limited 
liability. The ordeal which there is too much reason to 
believe that Germany may resolve, if she has not already 
resolved, to prepare for us, would be a struggle for Imperial, 
we may even say for national, existence. The plan of action 
entertained by those who are pushing forward this tremendous 
enterprise is, doubtless, first the destruction of the sea power 
of England, and then, either by simple blockade and starvation 
alone, or by those agencies supplemented by military assault, 
her compulsory relinquishment of every. portion of her 
Empire for which Germans think that they could find any 


- use. It isa scheme of colossal piracy, no doubt, but there 


could be no greater mistake than to assume that on moral 
grounds the German people are likely to reject it. A con- 
science towards other nations may, in the course of years, 
develop even among them. But if we were to treat that as 
a ponderable element in any calculation as to German policy 
within our own time, we should deserve any disaster to the 
approach of which such a delusion blinded us. Conscience, 
as we understand it, towards other nations does not exist 
among Germans as an effective force. But intensity of what 
seems to them patriotic purpose, and clearsightedness as to 
the lines on which such purpose may best be pursued, exist 
GG2 
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in a very high degree. If therefore the British nation intends 
to keep whole and secure that Imperial fabric which every 
part of it, at home and beyond the seas, has just made such 
strenuous and successful efforts to protect against a very 
grave, but still local, danger, there must be no question now 
of any, even momentary, relapse into that state of oscillation 
between feverish interest and dull unconcern with regard to 
Imperial needs and obligations which, as we have shown, was 
mainly responsible for the late war. Peace is indeed most 
welcome, but not as an opportunity for the relaxation of 
national energies. Mather, on the contrary, must it be used 
for the reconsideration of the whole subject of our foreign 
relations ; the maturing, as quickly as may be, of plans for 
the co-ordination of the resources of all the States of the 
Empire, in the cause of common defence ; and, generally, for 
the husbanding of our national means, the provision of our 
national equipment, and the disciplining of our national 
character, in the ways best fitted to prepare ourselves against 
dangers, such as we now living in the Empire have never 
known, but such as stand now plainly within view. 

To realise in fact our national and imperial responsibili- 
ties, to take all the obvious precautions possible which may 
obviate the possibility of war, to be willing to make the con- 
tinuous sacrifice involved in being always ready, is not only 
a moral, but a religious duty. 

It is of course the business of diplomacy to avoid wars by 
all means compatible with national interests and honour. 
The diplomacy of. England must be conducted with a view 
to the discomfiture of projects for the injury or ruin of this 
country, by combinations so powerful that the authors of such 
projects would not venture to push them to the point of war. 
For many years abstention from all ‘entangling alliances’ 
was, quite rightly, a principle which governed the coursé of 
our foreign policy, whichever party was in power. But 
freedom from entanglement would be purchased much too 
dearly if it involved us in a desperate and solitary struggle 
for life which might have been avoided by a scheme of 
alliances analogous, let us say, to the combination by which 
Prince Bismarck secured Germany against being attacked 
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in front and rear. The negotiation of the alliance with 
Japan seems, as Sir Rowland Blennerhassett justly observes, 
to be an indication that Lord Lansdowne has ‘ emancipated 
himself from the tyranny of antiquated superstitions.’ It 
suggests that the British Foreign Office has a mind open to 
the necessity of re-arranging our relations with the Powers of 
the world in view of the revelations which the late war has 
afforded us. The schemes of the Pan-Germans involve 
piratical operations at the expense of so many others of 
Germany’s neighbours as well as ourselves that there ought 
to be no insuperable difficulty in the way of organising joint 
defensive arrangements against a nation which seems to be 
threatening to become almost as great a common danger as 
was France under the first Napoleon. 

These, indeed, are high matters of the arcana imperii, to 
which outsiders must refer with much caution and reserve. 
Ministers of State must always know, or be by courtesy 
assumed to know, a great deal more as to the existing con- 
dition and the probable future development of foreign affairs 
than any detached observers, however careful and intelligent, 
can know. None the less, however, it is most important that 
those responsible for the conduct of the external policy of 
this country should be conscious that their action, or inaction, 
is followed by an alert and intelligent public opinion. It 
was the consciousness of the contrary which was to a large 
extent accountable for the miserable policy so long pursued 
by. the Colonial Office in regard to South Africa, Let 
Ministers once be aware that at least the general conditions 
with which they have to deal in connection with foreign 
affairs are justly appreciated, and that it is expected of them 
(as well as of newspapers) to exercise an ‘intelligent anti- 
cipation of events before they occur,—to think out inter- 
national problems in advance, and to be prepared with a 
well-devised scheme of action in the case of the occurrence 
of certain very possible, and even probable, contingencies,— 
and we might then reasonably look for a reasoned, steady, 
consistent, and resourceful policy. Even if our statesmen 
were much more ready than for many years they usually 
have been to move, when the occasion arises, in advance of 
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any clear indications of public opinion, their difficult task 
would be much lightened if they could feel that they were 
closely and intelligently watched, and quickly and sym- 
pathetically supported whenever they took a line worthy of 
their country and in accordance with its genuine needs. It 
may, and probably will, be their duty to take decisions of 
the highest moment to the security of the British Empire 
within the course of a very few years. The chance that 
those decisions will be rightly taken is capable of great 
enhancement by a careful and steady application of the 
minds of British citizens generally to the external relations of 
their country. 

But, of course, it is primarily and principally on ourselves 
that, under Providence, we must rely, and as the Bishop of 
London well observed the other day, there could be no 
greater mistake than for us to assume that we are the 
favourites either of fortune or of Heaven. If the British 
Empire wishes the ends of security and of permanent unity, it 
must -»wish the means—and the means are material, intel- 
lectual and moral preparedness to encounter any attack 
which may be planned against it. And here let us at once 
disabuse ourselves of the most dangerous notion that because 
in the end we have ‘muddled through’ the war in South 
Africa,, because it is even conceivable, as we have acknow- 
ledged, that its very length may have helped to convert our 
gallant and most obstinate foes into willing subjects of the 
British Crown, we therefore need not trouble ourselves very 
much about the terrible blunders which marked its early 
stages and the humiliating reverses which were strewn 
throughout its annals. It is too possible that an impression 
of this kind may be carelessly cherished. Nothing in the 
world could be more irrational or more charged with the 
presage of future calamity. The one feature in which the 
war has been distinctly contrasted with any which we might 
have to wage with a Great Power is the fact that we have 
been allowed time in which to repair our errors. When, if 
ever, we have to fight for our existence as an Imperial 
Power the issue, in all probability, will be practically settled 
in one campaign. We shall assert and hold, or we shall lose, 
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the command of the sea, and if we lose it there will be no 
conceivable chance of our regaining it in time to prevent 
ruinous terms from being forced upon us. The readiness of 
the colonies to face sacrifices for the cause of the Empire would 
be as abundantly shown then as at the darkest moments of the 
South African war, and doubtless far more so, in proportion 
to the infinitely greater intensity of the need. But it could 
not avail to avert a catastrophe. Let us suppose that Spain 
had had a ring of prosperous and loyal colonies eager to 
come to her help when her navy had been destroyed by that of 
the United States. They could have done nothing to help 
the mother-country or to restrict the power of the States to 
enforce upon her a humiliating capitulation, for the simple 
reason that years are required to build modern ships of war, 
and that only by ships of war could the tide of victory have 
been turned. In our case, the situation would be even far 
worse. The coasts of Spain would have been liable to insult 
and her ports to bombardment if she had refused to acquiesce 
in the loss of Cuba and the Philippines, and it is even pos- 
sible that an American expedition would have landed and 
wrought great devastation, and defeated the Spanish forces 
on their own soil. But the actual subjugation of the country 
would have been an extremely costly and arduous task, even 
to a Power with all the vast resources of the United States. 
The subjugation of England by a Power, or combination of 
Powers, which had destroyed or definitely crippled our navy 
would—let us face the truth—be much less difficult than that 
of Spain would have been to the American Republic, for 
while Spain could have fed herself indefinitely, this country 
at the end of a very few months would be foodless. Long 
before there could be any hope whatever of a recovery, through 
the most passionately strenuous war-shipbuilding here and in 
the colonies, of power to protect British-bound grain vessels, 
we shquid have eaten up all the corn in our possession, and 
be compelled, like a beleaguered city in the same situation, 
to surrender virtually at discretion. 

If this be so, and we do not see how it can be disputed, 
there follows the inevitable inference that the prime duty of 
the statesmen of the British Empire is to concert, and of the 
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peoples of the Empire to sustain them in concerting, such 
measures of naval preparation as shall render it hopeless for 
any foreign Power, or any reasonably probable combination 
of foreign Powers, to attempt to wrest from us the command 
of the sea. That, it may be said, is the principle on which 
the policy of the Board of Admiralty has long been ostensibly 
conducted. Yet there can be no doubt from the official 
admissions made at the time that a year ago the equipment and 
in some respects the strength of the British Mediterranean 
Fleet were by no means up to the standard which national 
prudence demanded. Since then there has been a marked 
improvement, but the nation cannot afford to slip back in its 
naval preparations, even if it be only for a few months, while 
Germany is coming up hand over hand. The British public, 
we believe, have a just confidence in the patriotism and the 
intelligence of Lord Selborne and Mr. Arnold-Forster. Nor 
is there, in our belief, any reason to suppose that if the 
Liberal party were to return to office the Ministers directly 
responsible for the Navy would be less worthy of public 
confidence. But whatever party is in power, there is the 
Treasury to be dealt with, and so long as the United 
Kingdom alone bears, with the exception of amounts that 
are in magnitude, though not in principle, insignificant, the 
whole burden of the naval defence of the Empire, so long is 
it certain that the British Admiralty will be liable to be 
checked at intervals, if not continuously, by the Treasury 
from rising steadily to the height of Imperial require- 
ments. There is something so essentially, so radically, 
unsound about the present distribution of Imperial burdens 
that in our belief it is only necessary for the situation 
with all its dangers to be fully, clearly, and in the most 
entirely friendly way explained to the people of the great 
colonies in order to secure their acceptance of a reasonable 
share of Imperial responsibilities. Of course, they could not 
be expected to do so without receiving a satisfactory guaran- 
tee that their contributions would be applied in a competent 
and businesslike fashion and also that their views in regard 
to the general conduct of the external policy of the Empire 
would be regularly considered. 
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These points can hardly be elaborated with advantage in 
an article written on the eve of the meetings of the Colonial 
Premiers in conference with the Colonial Secretary and other 
members of the Imperial Government. But this much may at 
any rate be said—that many as might be the advantages of a 
fiscal union within the Empire, the difficulties of reaching an 
accord on that subject are such that it would be the greatest 
possible blunder for its attainment to be regarded in any quarter 
as a condition precedent to a working understanding on the 
question of common defence. It is our earnest hope that 
the Imperial Conference will not disperse without having 
made some definite advance in thisconnection. “There could 
never be a time more favourable than the present for such 
progress. But whatever may be the results at the present 
time of the consultations of the Empire’s foremost men, there 
will remain a more definite call than ever upon citizens— 
men and women of all ranks and classes—in different parts 
of the Empire to work for the development of full mutual 
comprehension, and as far as may be for the reciprocal supply 
of one another’s needs. It is impossible to exaggerate the 
intensification which the war has brought about in the 
realisation of family unity throughout the Empire. In this 
we all most rightly rejoice ; but with the increase of mutual 
nearness there come fresh dangers to be avoided, fresh duties 
to be discharged. Those who have given freely of their best 
blood in the Imperial cause will reasonably expect that their 
needs, their feelings, their susceptibilities will be more care- 
fully consulted in the Empire at large and particularly at its 
heart and centre than has been the case hitherto. There is 
an equal call, we may add, for corresponding efforts at a 
better apprehension of United Kingdom points of view on the 
part of our brethren in the colonies, for the defence of whose 
rights Great Britain has shown that she is willing when the 
call arises to stake everything. 

Both at home and among colonial citizens it must be 
remembered that towards the smooth and successful working of 
any such common arrangements for common defence asin the 
present state of the world are clearly seen to be absolutely 
necessary, a full and ever-growing measure of mutual popular 
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understanding will be of the first importance. There are those 
statesmen—we imagined Lord Salisbury, from a recent speech, 
to be one of them—who are so much possessed by a conscious- 
ness of the occasions for friction which would be afforded by 
anything in the shape of a formal federal union between the 
Mother-country and the great daughter States, that they 
incline towards putting off indefinitely any serious attempt 
to achieve such a union. For our part, with all respect, we 
hold that if, in presence of the perils which are being 
deliberately prepared for us, the Empire does not in some 
effective, while elastic, fashion, federate itself for defensive 
purposes, its members will deserve the ruin and destruction 
which will come upon them. At the same time we do not 
for a moment deny that there are difficulties and even dangers 
associated with federation in any form among communities, 
the conditions of which—political, economic, climatic and 
social—vary so greatly as do those of the States which 
go to make up the British Empire. They must be faced, 
because only so can dangers incomparably greater be certainly 
neutralised : but it is of the first consequence that every- 
thing possible should be done to reduce them. 

For this purpose it is essefitial that in every possible way 
there should be diffused throughout the Empire an intelligent 
appreciation of the leading special features of life in its chief 
great States and of the character of the main problems, ex- 
ternal and internal, which severally press upon them. The 
foundations of an equipment of this kind ought to be laid 
much more generally and more surely than, we are afraid, is 
as yet the case in our schools of all grades. We may hope 
that this educational need will be increasingly supplied. 
But even where the qualifications for taking an intelligent 
interest in all which concerns our fellow-countrymen beyond 
the seas have been more or less adequately provided at 
school, the habit needs to be cultivated and nourished, and 
unfortunately there are very large numbers of English men 
and English women in whom, except under the stress of 
some special excitement or Imperial danger, such a habit 
needs to be created. To meet the need which we have thus 
pointed out, a great deal of organised effort will be required, 
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and the most cordial recognition is therefore due to the 
enlightened public spirit exhibited in the plans of the 
Victoria League—an organisation of women for the purpose 
of aiding on all available lines the consolidation of Imperial 
feeling. At the annual meeting of this body, which was 
held on June 18, Lady Jersey, the President, being in the 
chair, it was indicated that the League hoped to arrange for 
the delivery throughout the country of lectures, giving in 
popular form information which would enable those who 
heard them to study with intelligent sympathy the questions 
interesting to the dwellers in our different colonies. Both 
Mr. George Wyndham and Mr. Asquith, who were present, 
expressed the warmest approval of this project, the latter 
statesman observing that he ‘did not believe a greater 
service could be rendered to the cause of the British 
Empire.’ No time, it is certain, could be better than the 
present for the inauguration of such a work. Its tendency 
cannot fail, so far as it operates, to stimulate the growth, on 
the importance of which Lord Hugh Cecil eloquently dwelt 
in his striking speech on the second reading of the Educa- 
tion Bill, of an intelligent and wholesome Imperialism—a 
body of aspiration and effort based on no mere calculation 
of material gain or pride in extended domination, but aimed 
at securing to the united British race throughout the world 
full opportunities, unmenaced by external danger, of realising, 
under the most diverse conditions, the sum of their largest 
and noblest possibilities, not merely in happiness and well- 
being for themselves, but in service to mankind at large. 

In working towards such an ideal there is surely enough 
to stir the imagination of every citizen who is worthy of the 
British name. Those deserve well of their fellow-countrymen 
who lead the way upon any of the lines by which ends so 
glorious may be furthered. The British Empire League is 
an organisation which unquestionably merits mention in this 
connection. Including among those who direct its affairs 
many influential persons of various ways of thinking in 
domestic politics, and carefully avoiding the adoption of 
‘cries’ or declarations of policy of a controversial character, 
it sets itself steadily to-the multiplication and the strengthen- 
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ing of inter-Imperial links—defensive, economic, social, 
relating to communications, and whatever others there may be 
or may come to be—and, with little noise or show, quietly 
does a very considerable amount of genuinely welding work. 
One of its most useful activities lies in the publication of its 
organ, the British Empire Review, in which for the small sum 
of sixpence a month may be obtained an interesting and well- 
ordered and carefully selected précis of events of Imperial 
consequence, together with a sufficient amount of well- 
informed and instructive comment. It would, in our opinion, 
be of very good service to the stimulation and maintenance 
of the habit of intelligent and watchful study of topics bearing 
on the unity of the Empire, if branches of the British Empire 
League were started in many centres of population at home 
and in the Colonies—it has already important branches in 
Canada and also, we believe, in Australia—and if the British 
Empire Review were widely taken in public libraries and 
reading-rooms. 

Many are the lines of work on which the unity, the 
security, the true strength and glory of the Empire may be 
promoted. And, life being short, and in the case of most of 
us tolerably full of necessary occupations, it is not to be 
expected that many citizens should find time and opportunity 
for active effort on many lines for these great ends. But the 
British people will have ill learned the lessons of the period 
of trial and sacrifice through which they have lately passed if 
they are not found far more widely conscious than before of 
the duty of keeping the citizenship of the Empire, as well as 
of their owncountry or State in the Empire, very clearly before 
them. Happily there are few spheres of service to the 
individual State which do not bear, directly or indirectly, 
on the best interests of the Empire as a whole, and therein 
is a thought which should avail to give fresh life and inspira- 
tion to much laborious and self-sacrificing toil. Very dis- 
tinctly, for example, should this be so in regard to all effort 
directed towards the mitigation of the existing terrible evil of 
overcrowding in our great cities, and above all in London, 
and towards the prevention of the extension of that evil, 
whether directly, by the bestowal of new powers on central or 
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local authorities, as was ably advocated in one of the essays 
in The Heart of the Empire, or indirectly, by the further- 
ance of such projects as those for the establishment of 
‘Garden Cities’ in the country. All who devote themselves 
to work on any of these lines will know that they are, in 
their measure, serving to purify, physically and morally, the 
springs from which the population of the outlying countries 
of the Empire is fed. Although not more really, yet perhaps 
more realisably, contributory to the building up of the Empire 
at its outposts, is all work directed to the promotion of emi- 
gration on organized plans. On this subject Mr. Wyndham 
spoke with much force and earnestness at the meeting of the 
Victoria League already mentioned. He suggested very 
properly that we ought to get rid of the ‘e,’ and only speak of 
‘migration’ within the Empire, and then went on to point 
out that the teaching of history establishes the peculiar value 
of community-migration, and that the more organic the 
movement of population to the at present thinly inhabited 
portions of the Empire, the better will be the social and 
economic results secured. In this connection it is certain 
that there is large scope for the labours of enlightened 
philanthropy and Imperial patriotism. 

We have touched mainly, and that only illustratively, on 
what may be regarded as lessons taught to the nation and 
Empire as a whole by various aspects of the arduous and 
anxious struggle through which we have passed. The military 
lessons of the war are emerging, but they cannot be entered 
upon here, nor can they yet be treated fully or with confidence 
even by experts. There are, however, many indications of 
their general scope in the second volume of ‘ Zhe Times’ 
History of the War,a book the great ability of which has been 
widely recognised. It is certain that the nation has been 
bitterly disappointed, not in the spirit or endurance of officers 
and men, but in the abundant evidence which the war has 
afforded that the system which has had such splendid raw 
material to deal with has failed to produce an army capable 
of adapting itself to unfamiliar conditions of warfare, except 
after heavy and humiliating reverses, at the hands of a foe 
greatly inferior in numbers, and practically destitute of educa- 
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tion in the formal sense. It will be one of the main duties of 
the British democracy to enforce upon their rulers the absolute 
necessity of facing the problem of providing the country with 
a military system which, in Mr. Amery’s excellent words, 
‘shall forestall the lessons of the future rather than strive 
merely to copy other systems which may have gained success 
in the past. . . . Every member of the new army, from the 
headquarters staff down to the privates in the ranks, must be 
a trained expert in his own branch of the military art. There 
must be no room in it for stupid generals, for uneducated 
officers, for soldiers who cannot shoot straight or find their 
way about. Efficiency and not numbers must be the one 
standard of military preparedness, The new system must be 
free from all shams.’ The old system has had too many of 
them. The Report by the able and impartial Committee 
who have inquired into the education of officers exhibits how 
far, in one sphere, the element of sham has gone. It would 
have been a miracle if many of the arrangements for training 
officers described in that Report and the spirit animating them 
had not resulted, at the first opportunity, in the lamentable 
events through which we have had to pass before overmaster- 
ing the resistance of the Boers. 

As though to sober the British people at the moment 
when their rejoicing over the Peace was about to merge in, 
and intensify, their rejoicing over the greatest and most 
splendid of all possible Imperial ceremonials, the King 
himself, the living seal and symbol of the unity of the 
Empire, was laid low by dangerous illness on the very 
eve of his Coronation. The voice of joy and exultation 
was turned into that of intercession, and, as we write, 
there seems good reason to hope that the nation’s prayers 
have been heard, and that the skill of modern surgery has 
been blessed to. the healing of our stricken Sovereign. 
Through his illness the King has borne himself with a very 
noble spirit of self-sacrifice. Anxious not to disappoint or 
alarm his people, it is certain that he faced fatigues and 
risks which a man caring only for his own health or comfort 
would unquestionably have avoided ; and that in many other 
ways his considerate thought for his subjects, and especially 
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for the poorest of them, has been most attractively shown. 
If, as we may trust, his health is to be restored, it cannot be 
doubted that the hearts of monarch and people will be 4 
drawn more closely together than before. May we not hope i 
also that in all ways he and they will learn and practise to is 
the full the lessons of this fresh experience of anxiety and 
danger? If great deliverances have been vouchsafed to us, 
it is not because we are the favourites of Heaven, but surely in 
order that we may, if we will, use to the best ends life that 
has been spared and strength that has been renewed. From 
the Sovereign in his sick room to the humblest soldier on the 
veldt there has been shown an abundant tendency to play 
the man, and to think of the needs and sorrows of others, 
even in presence of deadly peril. Without that temper our t 
nation could never have become, and could never remain, he 
what it is. But to its real safety, what is still more abso- , 
lutely needed is that constant earnestness of purpose which 
we are told is out of fashion at Sandhurst, a steady readiness vi 
to sacrifice the ease or pleasure of the moment, or the day, 
for the sake of realizing the inwardly recognized standard of 
private and public worth. If thankfully but very humbly we 
go forward, facing the future in faith and using the light shed 
on it by the past, then for King and people alike the sorrows 
that have been borne will furnish the springs of the happiness si 
and well-being and the true glory of the years to come. 
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I.—GENERAL LITERATURE. 










Travel in the First Century after Christ. By Carouine A. J. i 
SkEEL. (Cambridge University Press, 1901.) (Pp. x.-159; . 
Two Maps.) ‘ 







A CLEAR, concise, useful little book, written for the Gibson Prize at * 
Girton College, but with more judgment and restraint than often 
characterize Prize Essays. Two-thirds of it are devoted to a descrip- 
tion of the methods and circumstance of locomotion over all the 
area of the Roman Empire.in the first century of its existence. This 
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part is done with as much thoroughness and precision as is probably 
possible within the narrow limits of space allowed. For the facts the 
standard Dictionaries of Antiquities are no doubt largely responsible ; 
but the authoress has gleaned her illustrations over a pretty wide 
literary field. However put together the result is distinctly interest- 
ing. This account of how officials, soldiers, merchants, couriers 
and tourists moved about the Roman world in the epoch of the first 
Christian missionary effort cannot fail to attract everyone not devoid 
of imagination or that vagrant and curious instinct which has been 
implanted in most of our race. There are few remains of antiquity 
that stir the historical sense of an imperial people at the present day 
like the traces of the Roman highways—whether of the Appian 
Way, or farther afield in North Africa and West Asia, where a 
traveller may ride for hours, nay days, beside their ruinous embank- 
ments, marking his progress by the groups of inscribed pillars at the 
imperial mile-stations. 

This part, the majority, of the book seems to us both seasonable 
and accurately compiled. We take some exception indeed to the 
useless map inserted as a frontispiece, whereon the xowy ddd of 
‘all who go up to the East’ is not marked, though it is described in 
detail later, on Strabo’s, #.e. Artemidorus’s, authority ; and the east- 
ward tracks from Antioch are taken with a bold sweep through 
waterless wastes. And not in blame (for epigraphic material is 
widely scattered and inadequately indexed) but with a desire to help 
towards a second edition, we suggest rather wider research among in- 
scriptions. The important Tariff of Koptos, regulating the dues to 
be paid for military escort (4:rovréAuov) over the desert roads to the Red 
Sea in the time of Domitian, ought certainly to be consulted (Petrie, 
Koptos, p. 27), and a good deal can be inferred about the Euphrates 
valley traffic from the Palmyra Tariff of Hadrian’s day (Journal 
Asiatique, 1883, ii. p. 149). The Oxyrrhynchus and Fayum papyri 
are also instructive, especially those of Bacchias, where the Memphite 
road entered the oasis from the desert. In regard to the fabric and 
accompaniments of Roman roads, Mr. D. G. Hogarth’s paper on 
Modern and Ancient Roads in Eastern Ancient Minor (Suppl. 
Papers, R.G.S.) should be consulted ; and upon the changes which 
accompanied the break up of the system of communications dealt 
with by Miss Skeel in her final chapter, light is to be obtained from 
the provisions of the Codex Theodosianus, relating to road main- 
tenance. 

A special chapter is devoted to Asia Minor, probably under the 
express terms of the Prize; and part of this, no doubt, was read 
in proof by Professor Ramsay, as stated in the authoress’s pre- 
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face. What Miss Skeel here says, therefore, about the main and 
subsidiary roads of the Peninsula, and especially the Apostolic 
journeys, may be assumed to have a sort of official imprimatur. 
It is in fact composed from the published works of the greatest 
living authority. The page on the general physical features of Asia 
Minor, however, has evidently not come under the same eye ; for it 
leaves a great deal to be desired. It is misleading to give 
the mean elevation of the Anatolian plateau as high as 3,500 
to 4,000 feet, or the summits of Taurus at anything like 13,000 feet, 
Nothing in the peninsula but the independent volcano Argaeus, which 
is part neither of Taurus nor Anti-Taurus, approaches that altitude. 
No peak of Taurus probably passes 11,000. There are not few but 
many passes through the latter range ; and to call the whole northern 
mountain system, even to Mount Ida in the Troad, Anti-Taurus, is 
to use that term as no geographer uses it. Reference to the section 
on Asia Minor in Elisée Reclus’s Universal Geography would correct 
these errors. 

But this is only one bad page among many good ones, and does 
not impair our hearty welcome of the book. We believe that it will 
stimulate wider interest in one important set of circumstances which 
conditioned the expansion of Christianity. 




















Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. To Himself. In English. By GERALD 
H. Renpatt, M.A., Litt.D., Headmaster of Charterhouse. 
(London : Macmillan, 1901.) 


THREE years ago Dr. Rendall brought out an English rendering of i 
the twelve books of Aurelius’s Thoughts, with an introductory 
chapter on Stoicism and the last of the Stoics, a highly interesting study 
which was briefly noticed in this Review! at the time. It is unneces- 
sary, therefore, to speak of the earlier volume at any length. The 
present small volume, a charming addition to the Golden Treasury 
Series, will be welcomed by a larger circle of readers. Dr. Rendall 
has, he tells us in his Preface, ‘ revised, and in some measure sim- 
plified, the translation, and in the Introduction has set down " 
only what seemed essential for intelligent understanding of the 


Thoughts.’ We may say, however, of this introductory essay, * 
that it contains within its thirty-six pages an admirably lucid sum- 
mary of everything required by one approaching the subject for " 


the first time, both as to the book and its author. The salient 
features of the Meditations, as they used to be called, are well 
brought out, and the unique position they occupy in literature, 


1 Church Quarterly, October 1898, pp. 271, 272. 
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being ‘a private diary or commonplace book, not meant for other 
eyes, but for the relief that self-examination and self-utterance 
bring.’ ‘Their spell lies in their sincerity; in them through 
endurance, through isolation, and through self-restraint, soul speaks 
to soul.’ Dr. Rendall does not ignore their occasional defects and 
limitations, excess of self-consciousness, monotony and unprogres- 
siveness, but after all this is admitted, ‘these soliloquies may not 
unjustly be described as the De Jmitatione of Paganism. And wide 
as is the gulf that lies between Stoic Pantheism and belief in the 
Incarnate Christ, and their effect upon the emotions and the moral 
sense, both books exhibit the same aloofness and detachment from 
the world, the same fixity of look on the Eternal, the same final and 
direct relation of the soul to God, and the same continued return 
upon the absorbing centre of devotion.’ 

Dr. Rendall remarks in his Preface: ‘Since the publication of 
the larger volume it has been a delight to me to realize the number 
and variety of those who find support and companionship in these 
soliloquies of the great Emperor.’ And the writer of this notice can 
bear similar witness. A farmer of his acquaintance, a plain man of 
no particular culture, like Horace’s Ofellus— 


‘Rusticus, abnormis sapiens, crassaque Minerva,’ 


spontaneously solicited the loan of the book, and returned it with 
expressions of strong appreciation of the benefit derived from its 
perusal, And we imagine that to not a few of those who cannot be 
described as illiterate or uneducated, to some who have gazed with 
admiration at the ‘ far-off look of reflection and enduring fortitude’ 
on the relief of the Triumphal Arch, or on that most majestic 
representation of regal dignity, the equestrian statue in the Cam- 
podoglio, the following maxims will come with all the force of novelty 


and surprise : 

‘Shun wayward random thoughts, and, above all, meddling and ill- 
nature. Limit yourself habitually to such regards, that if suddenly asked 
“ What is in your thoughts now?” you could tell at once the candid and 
unhesitating truth’ (Book iii. 4). 

‘ Here one thing is of real worth, to live out life in truth and justice, 
with charity even to the false and unjust. 

‘When you want to cheer your spirits, consider the excellences of those 
about you—one so effective, another so unassuming, another so open- 


handed, and so on and so on. Nothing is more cheering than exempli- 
fications of virtue in the characters of those about us’ (Book vi. 48). 

‘ Remember that you have not to bear up against the future or the 
past, but always against the present only’ (Book viii. 36). 
‘The mind free from passions is a citadel; man has no stronger 
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fortress to which he can fly for refuge and remain impregnable’ (Book 
viii. 48). 

‘Men exist for one another. Better them then, or bear with them’ 
(Book viii. 59). 

‘Unhasting, yet unresting, a smiling face, yet a firm heart—such is 
the faithful follower of reason’ (Book x. 12). 

‘ How goes it with your Inner Self? That is everything. All else, in 
your control or out of it, is dust of the dead and smoke’ (Book x. 33). 


Such are a few among the golden maxims of one who without 
self-deception communed with his own soul—‘aurea dicta, aurea, 
perpetua semper dignissima vita.’ And here we may ask, Was 
it, as Merivale asserts in his General History of Rome (chap. 
Ixvi.), the fastidious pride that could not brook the simple creed 
on which the Christian leans, which led Aurelius to give his sanction 
to the most general persecution that the Church had yet suffered? 
We can hardly believe this to be a sufficient explanation. How 
far the Emperor was himself responsible for the martyrdoms of 
Justin and Polycarp, of Blandina and Pothinus, and other victims 
has been questioned. They took place not at Rome, but in 
Gaul and Asia Minor. They were not, it has been held, due 
to his direct instigation, nor in special accordance with his desire. 
Christianity, we know, was constantly confounded with other 
Oriental systems that were regarded with especial suspicion in view 
of the calamities that were threatening the empire. Marcus Aurelius 
cannot, indeed, be absolved from the charge of letting the law take 
its course, but he sinned in ignorance of what the new religion really 
was, and of its Founder. He was far less culpable in acting as he 
did than Christians whose persecutions in the name of religion (e.g. 
the burning of the Templars at Paris and the horrors of the Spanish 
Inquisition) form some of the blackest pages in history. He was 
jealous of the inherited worship of Rome, not as believing in the 
fabled deities, but regarding the national cult as part and parcel of 
the fabric of the empire with which he was entrusted. Such con- 
siderations mitigate harsher feelings, and Christianity is nothing if it 
does not exercise the virtue of forgiveness towards such a foe. 

Yes ! and may we not go further than this, and say that for a pure 
and candid spirit like that of Marcus Aurelius—a spirit that knew full 
well and exemplified in itself the value of discipline—there must be 
a place prepared above that of many a mere nominal Christian? 


Christ’s words, ‘ I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto Me,’ suggest, 
if they do not clearly express, an unlimited hope for the human race. 
It has been well said in a volume! full of hopefulness, large- 


' The Divine Love, “By C. J. Abbey. Macmillan, 1900. 
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mindedness, and charity, ‘If Christ were only present to a chosen 
few, while others must await Him as a dreadful Judge, small and 
narrowed would be the joy of His presence.’ ‘All in every age and 
place who have ever known the will of God, however dimly, and have 
done it, however imperfectly, have so far forth believed in and 
obeyed the Son of Man. He is not the Lord of Christians only, 
however great their privilege and blessing.’ 


Women and their Work. By the Hon. Mrs. A. T. LytTe.Ton. 
(London : Methuen, 1901.) 


CHANGE of conditions during the last century has resulted in the 
opening of many new channels to women’s enterprise, hitherto con- 
fined to the two departments of domestic life and society. As 
Mrs. Lyttelton says, this fact has now become a truism, but a truism 
assumed, with but rare realization of its deep meaning. ‘ This is 
not a revolt; it is a revolution.’ In her introductory chapter she 
deals with the whole question of ‘The Woman’s Movement’ in a 
wholesome, sober, discerning spirit, which should gain from fair- 
minded readers the acknowledgment that, as the ultimate cause of 
that movement can be traced to the changes and progresses of the 
world, time will eventually prove that ‘those who have believed in 
the woman’s movement have been furthering, not “the mere designs 
of men,” but “the decrees of Providence itself.”’ We could wish 
that woman’s progress had possessed such an advocate in the days 
of Canon Liddon and Dean Burgon, as their opposition and that of 
many great Churchmen probably arose from a distorted view of its 
meaning, from disgust at irritating extravagances, from alarm at the 
losses in women’s best qualities which they feared it might involve ; 
whereas the reasonableness, shrewd temperate arguments and religious 
spirit which abound throughout the book could not have failed in 
great measure to disarm their criticisms. 

Mrs. Lyttelton’s words on the importance of ‘ indirect education,’ 
the relation of friendship between parents and children, the need of 
scope and opportunity for grown-up daughters, the necessity for 
training in philanthropic work, the professional and _ industrial 
competition between men and women, and on family prayers and 
Sunday observance, are admirable ; setting forth broad principles 
and wise counsels in well-balanced effective sentences, brightened 
with sparkles of humour ; as, for instance, after an eminently sage 
warning against straining the bands of friendship with a weight of 
advice, she adds: ‘He gave us so much good advice,” said a 
native chief once on being asked what had become of an English- 
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man, ‘that we ate him.” The lives of many friendships have been 
ended for the same reason.’ 


Thatcham, Berks, and its Manors, By S. BarFig_p. Edited by 
J. PaRKER. (Published by J. Parker and Co.) 


Ow1nc to the death of Mr. Barfield this work has not received the 
careful arrangement so necessary to a Parish History. It contains, 
as the editor admits, occasional repetitions. There are digressions 
breaking the thread of the history—as, for instance, the interpolation 
of the churchwardens’ accounts into the middle of a sketch of the 
successive vicars, while the division into books, each starting from 
earliest times and carried on to the present century, leaves, 
perhaps unavoidably, a confused idea of comparative chronology. 

The work is in two volumes: the first containing the actual 
history, the second being an appendix comprising copies of or 
extracts from the original documents referred to in Vol. I. 

The first volume is divided into four books. The first deals 
with the history of the parish, of which the records are numerous, 
Medizeval names of inhabitants and field names come under this 
heading. ‘The second comprises the history of the church, which is 
interesting from its connexion with the monastery of Reading. It 
also includes extracts from the Parish Registers and a chapter on 
the churchwardens’ accounts. These are the most striking part of 
the book, showing for a moment living figures among the mass of 
mere dry records. There are, for example, entries of a payment to 
the ‘ cunnynge woman’ for information as to a lost communion 
cloth ; of money granted to a poor captive whose tongue had been 
cut out ; of payments to a galley slave and to a poor scholar; and 
in the appendix, where the accounts appear in full, are pathetic 
notices of charges for the burial of wayfarers, including a girl who 
was found in a ‘hogstye’ dead from starvation. These poor home- 
less creatures are probably the same referred to in Book IV., on the 
manors—persons who appeared likely to become chargeable to the 
parish, and were therefore compelled to remove. ‘Charities and 
Endowments’ form the third book, the extracts from wills given 
in the appendix seeming unnecessarily voluminous. The fourth 
book contains the history of the manors, which, if it in part repeats 
that of the parish, is full of interest, especially from the references to 
contemporary events, such as the signing of Magna Charta, the 
Black Death, the taxation of Edward III. 

Taking it as a whole, the work is one of considerable value. The 
readers of a parish history will probably never be very many, but in 
this case among the mass-of information which has been collected 
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there is a great deal of more than mere local interest, which would be 
read with pleasure by a lover of history. 


The Reformer of Geneva. An Historical Drama. By Professor 
C. W. Suretps. (New York and London : Putnam’s Sons.) 


Tue story of the Reformation in Geneva, as Professor Shields 
observes, abounds in dramatic materials, and the attempt here made 
to cast the whole story into a dramatic form, with due regard to the 
chief actor, has been attended with considerable success. There 
are indeed some passages of more than ordinary merit which show 
that Calvin is impressive merely as a dramatic figure. By 
consulting the appended notes the reader is able to verify the 
strictly historical portions of the drama. Professor Shields has been 
particularly indebted to Guizot’s sketch of St. Louis and Calvin, 
and to the memoir on the trial of Servetus contributed to the Geneva 
Historical Society by Professor Rilliet de Candolle, who based his work 
on original documents. The titles of the five acts of the drama will 
show how Professor Shields has arranged his materials. They are 
The Plot of the Libertines, The Counterplot of the Reformers, The 
Trial of Servetus, The Judgment of Christendom, and The Triumph 
of the Reformation. Among the dramatis persona are Ami Perrin, 
the military chief of the republic who led the patriots of Geneva in 
their resistance to the Reformer as a foreign innovator ; Michael 
Servetus, the versatile and morally inconsistent Spaniard whom many 
looked upon as one of the most surprising and influential leaders of 
the epoch; and Calvin himself, who inspired awe rather than 
enthusiasm, whose /mstifutes stand out as the most massive product 
of the literature of the Reformation, and whose exaggerations of 
those views of St. Augustine which were themselves unduly pressed 
in one direction have brought about a recoil from the sterner but 
essential elements of Gospel teaching. We are glad to think that 
this drama may win attention from those who would not otherwise 
learn the grave lessons that surround the career of Calvin, the danger 
of solitary logical processes in the Kingdom of God, the terrible cer- 
tainty of error which follows from the isolation of vital parts of the 
Truth which is one, and the inevitable consequences which must 
always come from swinging the dogmatic pendulum by wilful pres- 
sure in one direction alone. From this vivid picture of all that is 
implied by the name of Geneva, we turn with renewed thankfulness 
towards the Catholic Church, and a deeper sense of gratitude to the 
members of the Church of England who in any age prevented the 
influence of Geneva from being greater than it was. 
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More Letters of Edward FiteGerald. Edited by W. ALpis Wricurt. 
(London : Macmillan and Co., 1901.) 


To those who know FitzGerald, not merely as the poet who re-created 
Omar Khayyam, but as the writer of the pleasant letters to Fanny 
Kemble and other friends, the title of this book is its best advertise- 
ment and sufficient review, while to those who do not yet know him 
in this capacity we can only say that if they have any taste for 
literature or character they are depriving themselves of a source of 
pure, if quiet, enjoyment. There are no events in FitzGerald’s life. 
He wrote little, did less, and had no profession ; but he had learnt 
the difficult art of being profitably unemployed, and consequently he 
was the centre of good healthy influence for his friends and neigh- 
bours—high and low alike. Further, he never lost his individuality. 
He had his own tastes, and was never afraid to express them, though 
quite simply and naturally, without attempting to impose them on 
others ; nor did it make the least difference in his regard for his 
friends if he found himself unable to appreciate their writings. He 
persisted in thinking Tennyson’s early poems his best, and if there 
was any modification in the personal friendship between them in 
consequence, it was not on FitzGerald’s side. He did not greatly 
care for Homer, still less for Goethe, and wholly failed to see any 
merit in Browning; but he revelled in Cervantes and Scott, in 
Dickens and (to a less extent) Thackeray, in Dryden and (perhaps 
most of all) Crabbe, and of these and many other chance topics he 
discourses pleasantly and naturally to his friends. He may not be 
one of the great letter-writers; but in virtue of simple naturalness 
and cultured taste and genuine friendliness his letters are eminently 
pleasant companions for a chance half-hour. Of Mr. Aldis Wright’s 
editing we can only say that occasionally we have wished for a some- 
what fuller annotation. 


Macmillan’s Guides: Palestine and Egypt. 


THERE is something at first sight very attractive in a guide-book 
to Palestine and Egypt which is half the thickness and half the 
price of Baedeher’s Guide to either country. The volume resembles 
Murray rather than Baedeker externally, and internally too, in the 
division of pages into two narrow columns of type—an arrangement 
soon fatiguing to the eye. 

It would have been well if the resemblance to Murray had ended 
here. Those who are aware of the unfortunate results of Mr. 
Haskett Smith’s editing Murray’s Guide to Palestine will be dis- 
tressed to think that the compiler of AMacmillan’s Guide has followed 
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Mr. Haskett Smith not only in his ingenious theories of ‘ The Skull 
Hill’ but also in his violent denunciations of all who uphold the 
traditional site of Our Lord’s entombment. It is pitiable to think 
that a line of Mrs. Alexander’s well-known hymn ‘There is a green 
hill far away’ can be quoted as if it were authoritative. There is 
nothing in the Gospels to suggest that Calvary was a hill. And we 
would suggest that G. Williams’s Holy City is no more out of date 
than Robinson’s Researches, to which it was the answer. 

The meagre list of authorities, etc., on Palestine and Syria on 
page 137 makes no pretence of including any writer known to be a 
supporter of the traditional sites, and though reference is made to 
the publications of the Palestine Exploration Fund, no weight is 
attached in the body of the guide itself to the views put forward by 
Herr Schick in the P.E.F. quarterly statement of April 1893, or by 
Canon MacColl in the quarterly statement for July 1901. The 
whole bias of the works given is antitraditional ; most of them are 
by avowedly ‘ Protestant’ writers. 

Hence it is that when a local tradition runs counter to Catholic 
tradition it is emphasized, as in the case of Sebaste and the murder 
of John Baptist, p. 74; and there is a curious dogmatism in the 
identification of Elijah’s ravens with Bedouin Arabs, p. 62, and 
in the derivation of the name ‘Copt’ from the town Koft, p. 220, 

We cannot help thinking how much better prepared for a 
visit to the Holy Land a traveller would be who had taken the 
trouble to work on the lines suggested by Canon Dalton, in his 
lecture (published for 6d. by P.E.F.) on Zhe Modern Traveller in 
Palestine, than one who relied on Macmillan’s Guide. For Egypt its 
information is acknowledged to be tentative, pp. 141, 179. In 
regard to Palestine, it is not only in tone but in detail that it is 
faulty. Some of the maps are on carriers for greater convenience of 
reference, others not, but without apparent reason. The maps on 
pp. 93 and 109 seem to have exchanged their real places, and in the 
map selected as the frontispiece to the volume not only are Egypt 
and Palestine not shown, but there is no indication of their position 
relative to the lands and seas represented! Venice and Beyrout 
are its extreme ports. 

The assistance given to travellers in planning out a journey is so 
slipshod as to be ludicrous, ¢g. we are told that there are three 
routes from Jaffato Jerusalem, of which one is for those who make 
the journey on horseback. Baedeker says ‘ten hours, start early.’ 
Macmillan says ‘two days,’ but no hint is given as to where the 
journey may be most suitably broken for the night’s camp, and the 
distances are not marked consistently either by time or mileage. We 
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have ‘soon,’ ‘in a short time,’ ‘at length,’ ‘after three hours’ ride,’ 
‘in about one and a half hours’ ‘in less than half an hour,’ and so are 
left at El Jib to make our way to Jerusalem without any indication 
either as to the mileage to be traversed or as to the time required, or 
as to the quarter from which we shall approach the Holy City. And 
no improvement on this vagueness is made in any journey through 
which we have worked. 

Clearly the book was never meant for use by the independent 
traveller. He will still make use of his Baedeker, removing (as 
it is meant that he should) the sections required for use from the 
familiar red binding to his pocket, and feeling how simply and 
easily they slip in. Macmillan's Guide could only encourage more 
implicit confidence in the dragoman of a personally conducted 
tour. Indeed the ‘yachting’ notes eulogised in the Preface, together 
with the advertisements, which cover two pages at the end, suggest 
that this guide-book is really designed for use on those delightful 
Mediterranean cruises, with expeditions (if desired) on land, which 
have made world-wide the fame of ‘Co-operative Travel’ and the 
names of Lunn and Perowne. 


IIL_—Txre Coronation SERVICES. 


The Form and Order of the Service that is to be performed, and of the 
Ceremonies that are to be observed, in the Coronation of their 
Majesties, King Edward VII. and Queen Alexandra, in the 
Abbey Church of St. Peter, Westminster, on Thursday, the 26th 
day of June, 1902. 

THE new recension of the Coronation Order, if not all we could 

have wished, is better than we might have feared. On the whole it 

is an improvement on the form of 1838, by reason partly of rever- 
sions to older recensions, partly of some original modifications ; 
but at the same time nothing has been done to mend the damage 
done in 1685 and 1689, while some of the changes are regrettable 
and some are lamentable. Of the reversions, most affect only the 
wording and the precision of the rubrics, which are adjusted to the 
text of 1689 ; but some are more significant and important. The 
Commandments, which were recited from George II. to Victoria, 
are happily once more omitted. The threefold unction, on hands 
and breast and head, with the threefold formula, is restored in 
place of the merely twofold unction, on head and hands, with a single 
formula, of William IV. and Victoria. The text of the prayer after 
the imposition of the crown is restored and so brought into closer 
relation to the original Deus corona fidelium ; and the anthem ‘Be 
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strong’ (Confortare) appears once more, instead of any of the alter- 
natives which have been used from 1689 onwards ; though here we 
might have expected, especially when some abbreviation was being 
aimed at, that the same words would have been cut out of the 
preceding formula and the unnecessary repetition avoided. Again, 
the text of Cosin’s version of Veni Creator, which is familiar in 
Ordinations and in general use, is restored, to the exclusion of the 
variants of 1689. Among the more original improvements, the most 
noticeable is the change in the dimensions of the Litany. We do 
not refer to the reduction of the number of the suffrages, which may 
or may not be desirable, but to the extrusion of all that follows the 
Kyrie eleison. We should desire to see the same modification made 
in the Litany as used in Ordinations. It is satisfactory to find the 
abuse of employing the Sanctus as an introit abolished : though we 
do not understand why the old Offertoryand Communion ‘O hearken 
unto the voice of my calling’ should be substituted for it, and not 
the old Introit itself, ‘Behold, O God our defender.’ There are 
three changes which may be regarded with mixed feelings. The 
first oblation is abolished, or rather it is combined with the second ; 
and the largess during the homage disappears. For ourselves we 
should have desired to keep things as they were ; but if abbreviation 
was desirable, the combination of the two oblations was an obvious 
means of effecting it, and perhaps the largess is too incongruous 
with modern feeling to be retained. The third change, the abbre- 
viation of the form of the tradition of the Bible, results in a dispro- 
portionately short formula ; but, on the other hand, the formula of 
1838 was not very happy, and called for improvement by some 
means. There remain certain things which we deplore, chiefly two— 
the excision of the remains of the consecratory prayers, and of the 
proper Preface. It is deplorable that the Litany was moved back 
at the Coronation of James II., soas to be detached from the 
consecration ; but certain of the consecratory prayers were retained. 
These were afterwards reduced to the Deus gui populis, with the 
result that no solid body of prayer remained in the whole rite. Now, 
the remnant that was left is dethroned, and the Deus gui populis is 
made to serve as the Collect, and no consecrating prayer, apart from 
the prayer of the Unction, remains, except Veni Creator. And the 
proper Preface has been eliminated. This is a return to the Stuart 
orders ; but it is none the better for that. It was bad enough when 
in 1549, in defiance of Scripture and tradition, the ‘ eucharistia,’ 
except on a few festivals, was reduced to its mere framework ; at 
this time of day to ignore any opportunity to make it adequate is 
nothing but an outrage. In the retention of the public Lord’s 
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Prayer after the Introit and in the excision of the proper Preface, the 
present rite perpetuates two of the worst features of the English 
Liturgy. To these unfortunate changes may be added the new 
rubric directing the vesting of the officiants before the Recognition ; 
the niggling reduction of the formulz by the excision of a few words 
here and there, which could take no appreciable time to recite: 
the new anthem at the homage, ‘ Kings shall see,’ the associations of 
which are too august for such an use ; the somewhat absurd form 
of the Offertory, with two ‘sentences’ read by the archbishop, and a 
third one—the Gradual of Liber regalis—sung by the choir ; and 
the omission of the second Offertory prayer and of any proper post- 
communion collect. 


The Form and Order of Service recommended for use in the Churches 
of the Church of England throughout His Majesty’s Empire on 


Thursday, 26th June, 1902, being the Coronation Day of their 
Majesties, King Edward and Queen Alexandra. 


THERE is generally plenty to criticize in documents of this sort, and 
the present example is no exception to the rule. It almost starts 
off with the statement that the Church is ‘committed to the charge 
of the King,’ whereas we thought, and the Coronation Order itself 
asserts expressly, that the Church is committed to the charge of the 
Bishops and Clergy. It is trae that Charlemagne used the phrase, 
and it is no doubt open to explanation ; but we do not live under 
the Frankish monarchy, and at this moment we do not need phrases 
bearing on the relations of Church and State which need explana- 
tion. After the sermon there is an unhappy allocution, for some 
reason addressed only to men, which purports to be a description 
of the Anointing and Crowning of the King and Queen. It might 
be supposed that the phrase ‘are Anointed and Crowned in the 
manner following’ either meant simply what it says, or was a sum- 
mary title for the whole rite; but the description which follows 
corresponds to neither of these alternatives: on the one hand it 
includes the Oath and the delivery of other insignia besides the 
crown ; while on the other hand it ignores the Recognition, the con- 
secration of the King by prayer, the Blessing, the Enthronement, 
the Oblations, the Communion. More than a third of the whole 
discourse is taken up with the recitation of the Oath, and even so a 
fifth of the Oath is omitted—all in fact that relates to the protection 
of the Bishops and Clergy. Apart from all consideration of accuracy 
of impression, this disproportionate and detailed treatment of the 
Oath is thoroughly unfair, since it carries with it ‘the Protestant 
Reformed Religion,’ which is quite unbalanced by details of another 
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sort, while it is in itself offensive to many people and might well 
have been avoided at such a moment. The rest of the discourse 
is discreditably inaccurate. We have already noted the omissions of 
important features ; besides these, it is said that the King is girded 
with ‘the Sword of Justice,’ whereas it is with neither of the two 
Swords of Justice, which are used in the Coronation, but with quite 
another sword that he is in fact girded ; the formula of delivery of 
one of the Sceptres is made to serve for explanation of four insignia, 
three of which mean something quite different ; it is suggested that 
the King is not seated in St. Edward’s Chair till the Crowning, 
whereas he is seated there throughout from the Unction till the 
beginning of Ze Deum ; the formula of the delivery of the Bible is 
misquoted ; it is asserted expressly that the Homage follows the 
Coronation of the Queen, whereas it always has preceded and still 
does ; and in the text authorised in some dioceses—we notice this 
is corrected for Winchester—the Homage is described as ‘ of the 
Peers and Bishops,’ whereas the Bishops’ Homage preceded that of 
the Prince of Wales himself. We are glad to see that the Bishop 
of Salisbury has publicly noticed the inaccuracy of the allocution, 
and that some bishops have authorized changes which in some mea- 
sure, though incompletely, correct it. As to how and where the 
assortment of prayers selected from the Coronation Order and follow- 
ing the allocution are to be said, no sort of direction is given. We 
might suggest other criticisms ; but these will suffice. We may hope 
that the postponement of the Coronation, which we have had to 
deplore, may be turned to account both otherwise, and as an oppor- 
tunity for improving this function. 


III.—Some Episcopat CHARGES. 


(1) THE Bishop of Salisbury has accustomed us to expect from 
him the application of careful, detailed, and sympathetic considera- 
tion and wide learning to practical questions of ritual observance ; 
and if we do not always agree with all his conclusions, we have 
every reason to be grateful to a prelate who thinks it worth while to 
attempt to get to the bottom of things. His Further Considerations 
on Public Worship: a Letter to the Clergy of the Diocese of Salisbury 
(Longmans, 1901) is a new example of his care. It was occasioned 
by the answers he received to a series of questions addressed to his 
clergy as to their practice with regard to shortening the order of 
Holy Communion, duplication, reservation and the communion of 
the sick, incense, processional lights, books of devotion recom- 
mended to their people, and the recitation of Divine Service ; and, 
speaking generally, he deals freshly and independently with each of 
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these subjects, except processional lights, of which he found no 
instance in his diocese. On the first point, he of course requires 
that the office shall be said as it stands, except in so far as long 
usage has sanctioned the omission of the long exhortation ; and 
incidentally he repeats his rebuke of the practice of evening Com- 
munion, an abuse which is often further aggravated by the curtailment 
of the liturgy. On duplication the Bishop’s remarks are reasonable 
and seasonable, urging that duplication is lawful for us as things 
stand, but implying that it ought not to become habitual without 
real necessity. He appends a note on the requirement of the 
celebrant’s communion at each celebration; on which we may 
remark that the non-communion of the celebrant, which was 
anathematised at Trent (Sess. xiii. c. 10), is not, we believe, merely 
Swedish, but Lutheran ; being a deduction from the curious theory 
that ‘sacrament’ and ‘sacrifice’ are incompatible ideas. The most 
interesting and important section of this Ze¢fer is that on Reservation, 
in which the Bishop argues from the language of the rubrics that the 
rule of 1549 was not really changed in 1552, but lasted till 1662, 
while even then practice was not conformed to the changed rule, 
but reservation survived as customary and has been more common 
than is generally supposed. We are not quite satisfied with the 
Bishop’s argument as a whole; but since he is satisfied with it 
himself, it is perhaps a little surprising that, except in so far as he is 
not prepared to press hardly on those who communicate the 
absent sick straight from the altar immediately after the service—a 
practice, we may remark, which is quite as contrary to the rubrics as, 
and does not differ in principle from, any other reservation—he is 
‘determined’ ‘to prevent the practice of local reservation,’ pleading 
that the theological situation has been changed since the sixteenth 
century by increased emphasis on reservation for purposes of 
worship and the development of Benediction. As to the required 
number of communicants, the Bishop enforces the rule, but with 
the reasonable qualification that it only applies where the number 
is ‘not forthcoming, not accidentally or on one or two occasions 
only, but with some frequency’; and he recognizes that this 
is a matter affecting the laity, and reminds them of their duty 
of seeing that the clergy are not deprived of communion through 
their negligence. The remarks under this head on non-com- 
municating attendance and its results are an expression of opinion 
on a point on which difference of opinion is quite possible— 
as to what is the best practical approximation to an ideal. The 
Church’s ideal is communion every Sunday for everyone ; since this 
is practically out of the question, there is still room for the same 
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differences of opinion as arose when the difficulty itself arose, while 
most of Christendom has acquiesced in the view that the second 
best is the attendance of everyone at the Eucharist, whether com- 
municating or not. But we welcome the Bishop’s suggestion that 
the enforcement of fasting communion might well carry with it a 
return to the canonical hour of nine as the normal hour for the 
central celebration, without acquiescing in the argument here re- 
peated that the ‘fast’ before communion, however prolonged, is of 
a character to turn Sunday into a ‘ fast day.’ As to incense, the 
Bishop has not much to say, except that he has required two clergy 
to refrain from certain ceremonial uses. From a short sketch of the 
early history of incense he concludes that it is of no great import- 
ance—a conclusion which might perhaps be allowed to cut both 
ways. When he says that the use of incense ‘is very much like the 
use of music without words,’ one may be allowed to ask why it is 
not therefore as allowable as such use of music, for which the Church 
has certainly made no sort of provision ; while in 1549 an organ was 
officially destroyed as ‘idolatrous and superstitious’—a fate which, 
we believe, cannot be shown to have befallen a censer. Apart from 
details, the remarks on devotional books seem to be wise in principle. 
The Bishop desiderates that they be not partisan ; that they emphasize 
the central things, on which there is agreement, and do justice to 
both sides of them ; that they avoid subtleties which. are proper 
matter of theological investigation but have little value for the 
generality, and that they keep the proportion of Scripture. On the 
recitation of Divine Service, the Bishop confesses his surprise and 
disappointment that the obligation is not better understood, and 
points out to the clergy what their obligation is. And here we also 
may be allowed some surprise and disappointment. The rule is 
plain, decisive, indisputable ; but whereas—in matters which are 
open to discussion—the Bishop has ‘ desired incumbents’ to refrain 
from the use of incense, and is ‘ determined’ to put down reserva- 
tion, he only asks those who neglect a plain obligation which they 
have accepted to ‘try to find occasion to fulfil’ it and ‘requests’ 
that the ‘rules of the Prayer Book’ ‘shall be conscientiously ’—not 
obeyed, but—‘ considered.’ Why is this? 

(2) The Bishop of Hereford’s Church Work and Church 
Reform: a Charge (Rivingtons, 1901) is neither impressive nor 
illuminating. His review of the condition of his diocese seems to 
show that things are fairly encouraging. On the Church generally 
he desires to reiterate the views he propounded three years ago’; 
and he adds the excellent advice to the clergy to study the exegetical 
work of Dr. Lightfoot and Dr. Hort, but without calling their atten- 
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tion to Dr. Hort’s remarks on Dr. Lightfoot as an exegete. He has 
a paragraph of commonplace criticism on the Confessional, without 
any proof given of his assertions. And he concludes with two 
excursuses : one on Church reform, in which he repeats his pro- 
posal for a coalition between a parish council of uncontrolled 
‘parishioners,’ subject to no discipline, and an uncontrolled prelate, 
to control, and if they are unsubmissive to deprive, the parochial 
clergy ; the other on Biblical Criticism, which is irreproachable and 
also commonplace, and shows no signs of any special knowledge of 
the subject. 

(3) The Bishop of Norwich’s Second Charge (Longmans, 1901) is 
mainly occupied with the Holy Eucharist and Confession and Abso- 
lution, and the treatment seems to us to be substantially fair and 
reasonable. At the same time the charge does not strike us as a 
document of any distinction, or as a very valuable contribution to 
the discussion of the subjects with which it deals. It is somewhat 
controversial, and not always precise and accurate, and sometimes it is 
exaggerated in statement. And generally it is wanting in massiveness 
and suggestiveness. There are many points on which we could offer 
criticism. £.g., the Bishop inveighs strongly against some who empha- 
size the fact that they are priests, not of the Church of England, but 
of the Catholic Church ; and in this connexion he says that we have 
only obtained our Orders ‘on condition of swearing loyal adherence 
to the Articles and Prayer Book,’ which he equates off-hand with ‘the 
doctrine and discipline of Christ as this Church and Realm have 
received the same.’ While we do not ourselves agree with the 
deductions which the Bishop criticizes, we must insist that the 
English Church seems almost to go out of the way to assert that it is 
ministers of the Church of God which she ordains ; and in fact there 
is no such thing as a minister of the Church of England except in the 
purely local sense. But what we are more concerned to insist upon 
is that, whether or not the Articles and Prayer Book are simply 
equivalent to the doctrine and discipline of Christ as here received, 
we have not ‘sworn’ adherence to any of them, nor have we, as the 
Bishop elsewhere says we have (p. 67), declared that ‘we accept ex 
animo the Book of Common Prayer.’ Again, the Bishop asserts that 
our Lord ‘says that He gives us His body and blood’ (p. 25), and 
that ‘the early writers, avoiding refinements, taught simply that in 
the Eucharist . . . the body and blood of Christ are verily and 
indeed given to and received by God’s faithful people’ (p. 26); and 
again, ‘with St. Irenzeus and St. Cyril we may say . . . that sacra- 
mentally they (the common ordinary bread and wine) become the 
body and blood of Christ’ (p. 28): whereas what our Lord did say 
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was that what He took in His hands was His body and His blood ; 
and a corresponding correction must be made as to many at least 
of the writers referred to, in so far as they are explicit ; while 
SS. Irenzeus and Cyril, so far as we remember, say nothing about 
‘sacramentally.’ In other words, the Bishop has unconsciously 
modified the evidence in view of the conclusion which is to be 
drawn. Again, whereas the Bishop says (p. 37) that the view that 
‘ what is offered in the Eucharist is “the body and blood of Christ 
under the form of bread and wine” is a modern revival of a medizeval 
notion,’ we are not satisfied that the view, at least in the sense in 
which the Bishop seems to understand it, is medizeval at all, still less 
that ‘elevation’ naturally resulted from it, since elevation has nothing 
to do with sacrifice. And when he disclaims (p. 39) for the Anglican 
Church and divines any sanction for the teaching that ‘the body of 
Christ within the species ought to be or may be adored with the 
adoration due to God,’ we would ask where such teaching is 
sanctioned : certainly not by the Tridentine canon. And we should 
be inclined to think that it would be truer to say that the doctrine of 
concomitance was the outcome of communion in one kind than 
vice versa ; while we fail to understand the Bishop’s deprecation of 
concomitance, or what he could mean by non-concomitance, especi- 
ally since he himself states concomitance in principle on the next 
page to that on which he criticizes it (p. 40). And why is the 
‘ distinction ’ between ‘the adoration of the consecrated species and 
that of the body of Christ present in the consecrated species’ more 
‘refined’ or more ‘sure to be misunderstood’ than the distinction 
between the adoration of the humanity of our Lord and that of our 
Lord in His humanity? And yet we conceive the Bishop would 
allow that the latter distinction is real and necessary. We do not at 
all grasp what is the peculiarity of the form in which our Absolutions 
are cast to which the Bishop refers on p. 72 ; nor do we think that 
the exhortations are an unique feature in the Book of Common Prayer, 
seeing that they are there probably suggested by Lutheran forms, 
and in fact, whether suggested by the Lutheran use or themselves 
the origin of it, such exhortations are found in the German diocesan 
Ritualia of the sixteenth century. In reference to the note on p. 59, 
we would remark that if Penitentials are to be taken in evidence, 
whatever may be the modern Russian practice, the Greek administra- 
tion of Penance has involved about as much of scrutiny and interro- 
gation as is possible. Lastly, we notice that, like the Bishop of 
Salisbury, the Bishop of Norwich, while vehement in his strictures on 
some people, deals with comparative gentleness with those who 
ignore the obligation of the Divine Service. 
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(4) Anyone who desires a succinct statement of the grounds on 
which the prohibition of marriage with a deceased wife’s sister is 
maintained will find them calmly stated in the Bishop of Vermont’s 
Marriage with Relatives : prohibited Degrees of Kindred and Affinity : 
a Charge (Longmans, 1901), in which, in view of the practical silence 
of the American Church on the subject hitherto, and present synodi- 
cal proceedings, he follows up his treatment of divorce in his charge 
of 1896 with a treatment of the other question. 


IV.—GENERAL THEOLOGY. 





Counsels for Church People from the Writings of the Right Hon. 
and Right Rev. Mandell Creighton, D.D., sometime Lord Bishop 
of London. Selected and arranged by J. H. Burn, B.D. 
(London : Elliot Stock, 1go1.) 


Tue high position which, as Bishop of London, Dr. Creighton 
attained in the Church, his eminence in literature as an historian, 
his personal qualities which endeared him to many, and above all 
his tragic death by which he was cut off in the middle of his career, 
all have thrown around his memory a profound feeling of sympathy 
not unmingled with distress. To his many admirers this little book 
of memorials will be welcome. It contains grave deliverances on 
many of the great questions affecting the Church, extracts from some 
of his most striking sermons and devotional utterances on the Cross 
of Christ, and on the Seven Last Words. 

To take these last first, we find them pervaded by a deep feeling 
of devotion to Christ, and to the great work of His Redemption. 
It would appear that amid all his profound studies, amid the 
engrossing labours of his official life, Christ the Incarnate Son of 
God was the guiding star of his life. His discourses on the Seven 
Last Words are very striking, and in one of the sermons comparing 
the Christian to the merchantman of the parable seeking goodly 
pearls, while he does not depreciate the goodly pearls of mundane 
success, he yet concludes that without finding the One Pearl of great 
price all will be in vain. 

If we turn to the pronouncements on the great Church questions 
we find them of the most varied character. Church and State, 
Church and Society, Church and Education, Disestablishment, the 
Fundamental Principle of the Church of England, the appeal to the 
Primitive Church. Such are some of the subjects on which he 
pronounced. Then, in addition to this we have his views on Old 
Testament Criticism, and his plea for a suspension of judgment. 


The Bishop had a keen eye for popular movements and tendencies 
VOL. LIV.—NO, CVIII. II 
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of thought. As an historian it was his business to analyse and 
measure these in expounding the past. And that being so, it will be 
found that his remarks in regard to present tendencies and move- 
ments are very valuable. 

In regard to the fundamental principle of the Church of England 
we have his well-known remark that it consisted in sound learning. 
The remark has been much criticised, yet we think it is substantially 
correct. All depends on the notion we have of the Christian 
Revelation. Was it a Revelation given once for all? As Christ 
redeemed the world by His first coming, was the faith of that 
Redemption, viewed as a system of doctrine and practice, once for 
all delivered to the saints to be held fast to the end? If so, the 
Reformation of the Church, that is, in other words, the casting out 
of noxious accretions and abuses, could only be accomplished by 
sound learning. The Holy Scriptures interpreted by the faith and 
practice of the Primitive Church must be patiently studied in order 
to accomplish the end. On the other hand if we look on the 
Christian Revelation as a progressive system, in accordance with the 
Doctrine of Development, now extensively held in the Roman 
Communion, the principle of sound learning would not apply. The 
Doctrine of Development carries the implication that the faith and 
practice of the Primitive Church were, to say the least, imperfect, 
and consequently sound learning would not suffice. The Bishop's 
view, however, is supported by the constant appeal of the Anglican 
Communion to the Holy Scriptures interpreted by the faith and 
»ractice of the undivided Church. 


Essays and Studies. By Ropert Sinker, D.D. (Cambridge: 
Deighton, Bell & Co. London: George Bell & Sons, 1900.) 


Tus small volume consists of a very miscellaneous collection of ten 
‘ essays and studies’ which have been reprinted, with two exceptions, 
from magazines. The subjects are mostly theological, treated in a 
popular but scholarly way. The first four appeared originally in 
the Churchman. The first deals with the Pirke Aboth, and consists 
mainly of extracts from that collection of sayings which are often 
sensible, but sometimes fantastic. It is curious that no mention 
should be made in the Essay of Dr. Taylor’s editions of these 
sayings, but that was perhaps unnecessary for Dr. Sinker’s purpose. 
As librarian of Trinity College, Cambridge, he is especially qualified 
to write of the famous Milton Manuscript in that library, which forms 
the subject of the second essay. Dr. Sinker illustrates the minute 
care spent by the poet on the details of his work, some of the sonnets 
having been written several times over, and one poem ‘At a solemn 
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musick’ is written out, with sundry variations, three times, and the 
concluding lines four times. Many other instances of this care are 
quoted and, to use Dr. Sinker’s words, are of interest as letting us in 
behind the scenes, and illustrating the working of the poet’s mind. 
In discussing the authorship of Ps. cx. Dr. Sinker pleads that no 
case has been made out for giving up the Davidic authorship, and as 
against the refinements of some of the very advanced critics we may 
support his claim that often ‘it is not so much scholarship as keen 
logical common sense that is wanted which shall rigorously refuse to 
treat assertion and demonstration as the same.’ In one of the later 
essays Dr. Sinker discusses the renderings for the Hebrew word 
kippod, which the A.V. translated di#tern and the R.V. has altered 
to porcupine, and comes to the conclusion that the balance of pro- 
bability is strongly in favour of our viewing the 4iffod as a bird. It was 
a comparatively easy task which Dr. Sinker set himself in the next 
essay, viz. to demolish the argument which traces the use of eccle- 
siastical vestments to apostolic times, and to do this relies on the 
rendering (ii. Tim. iv. 13) of peAdvys by Chasuble. The two conclud- 
ing essays, which do not seem to have been in print before, deal 
with Turning to the East at the Creed, and Grace at Meals in the 
Jewish Church. They are both short and slight. The custom of 
turning to the east is regarded as originally Jewish, though the 
influence of sun worship may also have been a contributing cause. 

The last essay draws attention to the minute prescriptions regulating 
the formule to be used, according to the nature of the food to be 
eaten, the number of persons present, and other similar details. 

One instance may suffice : 
















































































































































































‘ Suppose that a man has eaten a meal and has forgotten to say the 
grace after it, the School of Shammai bid that he return to his place and 
there say the grace ; but the School of Hillel (here, as in so many other 
details, the more liberal) say “ Let him say the grace in the place where 
he remembers.” But then the doubt may arise, how long will this con- 
cession to human forgetfulness hold good? “Till the food is digested in 
the stomach.” ’ 















































As we said at the beginning of this notice, the essays are scholarly, 
and they are clearly and carefully put together, but they do not 
represent any very solid contribution to theological study, though 
they contain a number of interesting details. 





























On the Path of Progress. By H. L. Jackson, M.A. (London : 
Elliot Stock, 1901.) 

Mr. JACKSON is a fair-minded and candid critic of the National 

Ghurch, and deals in this ‘little volume with the need of a ‘ Forward 
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Movement.’ The chief fault of the book is an undue self-conscious- 
ness of style—an egotism which the writer takes no pains to repress. 
What could be in worse taste than such endings to chapters (origin- 
ally sermons) than the following ? 

‘ Here this chapter shall end. I have just read it through—to find 
out whether there be anything in it which suggests high-flown language 
instead of plain statements of what I hold to be true. But the only 
thing that occurs to me is that I have given you my candid opinions in 
rather poor style. Perhaps I shall do better in the next chapter.’ 

The next chapter (wrongly numbered ii. instead of iii.) ends as 
follows : 

‘ And so we have finished talking together on the subject of “ loyalty.” 
It has certainly done me good to set down some of my thoughts about 
it. I wonder if you find yourselves able to follow them. They have 
been put before you to the best of my ability.’ 


Mr. Jackson somewhere remarks, ‘It is likely enough that the 
word “ dangerous ” will be applied to my book.’ We think that he 
alarms himself unnecessarily. The discussion of current topics is 
too slight and superficial, his ‘protests’ are too good-naturedly ex- 
pressed, to arouse either alarm or indignation in the average reader's 
mind. There is, indeed, some mild criticism of Sunday schools, which 
‘the average parent of to-day regards as a convenient Sunday créche.’ 
There is an attack on the ‘ unmitigated selfishness’ of the average 
church-goer, some strictures on the bustling activity of the clergy, 
a gently expressed condemnation of the ‘self-styled ‘ advanced” 
churchman’ and of the ‘ultra-Puritan,’ and an earnest apology for 
‘the new learning of to-day’; but we have sought in vain for any 
‘dangerous’ sentiments. Perhaps the following dark hints ought to 
set our nerves tingling, but so far ‘our withers are unwrung’ : 

‘The thought is often forced home to me that a large number of 
people (amongst them, I fancy, not a few of the clergy) have no concep- 
tion whatever of the extent to which this questioning, doubting, denying 
obtains. They remind me only too often of the legend which used to be 
told of the ostrich : they, so to speak, bury their heads in the sand, and 
then persuade themselves that all is well. I cannot so blind myself to 
what I know to be facts.’ 


Mr. Jackson, however, deserves credit for the courage and tact 
with which he pleads the cause of Progress before a congregation 
which may have been a little slow to apprehend his meaning. On 
the whole he is in sympathy with those whom he styles the ‘ Pro- 
gressives.’ He admires (perhaps somewhat indiscriminately) the 
writers in Zux Mundi, the author of Pro Christo et Ecclesia, and the 
contributors to the Zucyslopedia Biblica. He warns his hearers that 
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‘the men who may perhaps startle and distress ’ them ‘ by their words 
and their writings may be nevertheless the truth-seekers, the pioneers, 
the prophets, the reformers whom God has raised up’ ; and he depre- 
cates precipitate action of any kind, especially in regard to the revision 
of the Prayer-book or the Creeds. If the book, as a whole, is 
critical rather than constructive, this is due to limitations in the 
author’s knowledge rather than to the nature of his standpoint. On 
the problems which at present occupy the attention of Church 
reformers—questions of representation in the Church’s synods, the 
rights and position of the laity, &c.—he has apparently no sugges- 
tions to offer. He contents himself with expressing in general terms 
the opinion that something wants doing. 


A History of the Plymouth Brethren. By W. Buatr NEatLy. 
(London : Hodder and Stoughton, 1901.) 


Tuis is an entirely different kind of book from what might be expected 
from the title, the frontispiece, and the first page. What first meets 
the eye on opening the book is a portrait of one of the chief founders 
of ‘Brethrenism’ (what a horrible word !), with a facsimile of his 
signature, ‘ Your affectionate brother in Christ, J. N. Darby’; then 
comes the Preface, in which the author claims, with justice, that his 
book ‘takes the field without rivals. No general history of the 
Plymouth movement has ever been undertaken.’ And the work 
itself begins with a stricture upon Dr. Alexander, the present Primate 
of Ireland. From all this anyone would naturally anticipate an 
indiscriminate glorification of Brethrenism, varied with a little abuse 
of the system of which the Church Quarterly Review is an organ. 
But he will find nothing of the kind. The writer seems all through 
to play the part of Balaam reversed. He is evidently well acquainted 
with the whole subject, and has derived his knowledge from the 
inside. But what the Plymouth Brethren themselves will think of 
their historian is another matter. If they have an /ndex Expurga- 
torius, it seems to us that the work should be put upon it. The 
reviewer of the book from a Church standpoint finds himself in 
somewhat the same ludicrous position in which Mr. Palmer found 
himself in 1844, when he was prepared to combat ‘Ideal Ward’ on 
the Roman question. He girded himself for the fray, but, lo ! there 
was no enemy. Mr. Ward admitted all, and more than all, that 
Mr. Palmer was prepared to prove. So likewise we, when the 
History of the Plymouth Brethren was put into our hands, began at 
once, if the homely expression may be allowed, to tuck up our 
sleeves, and prepare for the fight. But there need be no fight. The 
work is already done to dur hands by the historian himself, and the 
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Church reader needs no further warning against ‘ Brethrenism ’ than 
the plain story of it as told in these pages. Hence, the scissors and 
paste, not the pen, are the most effectual weapons in such a warfare, 
and these are the weapons which we shall now venture to use. The 
author, then, tells us at the outset : 


‘The Brethren sought to effect a fresh start without authority, pre- 
cedent, or guidance beyond the letter of Holy Scripture. For them, 
essentially, the garnered experience of eighteen Christian centuries was 
as though it was not’ (p. 3). 


Starting thus with their minds, like a blank sheet of paper, open 
to any impression, they devoted themselves to the most mysterious 
of all subjects : 


*The study of unfulfilled prophecy was a prominent feature of the 
movement from the first ; or perhaps it would be more correct to say 
that it was one of the main foundations of the whole system’ (p. 12). 


Another feature, closely connected, as will be seen, with this study, 
is thus described by Mr. Neatly: 

‘For better or for worse, it gradually became the law of Brethrenism 
to disown all regularly constituted authority, all orderly arrangement, 
and all prudential provision, even for emergencies that are bound to 
arise. How far a now somewhat prolonged experience yields a verdict 
favourable to such a procedure will perhaps appear in the course of this 
history. 

‘Very closely linked with what might be called the “ haphazardism” 
of the Brethren is their attitude towards the question of unfulfilled 
prophecy. Brethrenism may even be held to derive its very existence 
from the new prophetic studies to which the unsettlement of men’s 
minds, consequent on the long agony of the Napoleonic wars, gave rise’ 
(p. 38). 

Some very eminent men, as Mr. Neatly shows, joined, either 
temporarily or permanently, the Brethren. Among them, perhaps 
the most notable was Francis William Newman, the younger brother 
of John Henry ; and we agree with Mr. Neatly that in point of 
ability the younger brother was equal to the elder (p. 45). But he 
can hardly be cited as a proof of the strength of Brethrenism, 
for after a very ‘ brief and enthusiastic career among the Brethren,’ he 
passed to Arianism, and then to Deism (p. 69). Another celebrity 
who was for a time connected with the Brethren was Samuel Prideaux 
Tregelles, the great Biblical scholar, whose labours are the common 
heritage of all Christendom ; but Ae, again, deserted the cause, 
becoming a Presbyterian in his later life. Benjamin W. Newton, a 
Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, and a First Classman (though 
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Mr. Neatly does not mention this), was also a man of note, and so 
was G. V. Wigram, brother of the Bishop of Rochester. Nor must 
we fail to do justice to the self-sacrificing goodness of Anthony 
Norris Groves, and the probity and good sense of J. V. Parnell, 
afterwards Lord Congleton. But the ruling spirit of the movement 
was J. N. Darby : 


‘The maker of Brethrenism as a system, its guiding and energising 
spirit throughout, was John Nelson Darby. In the grandeur of his con- 
ceptions, in the irresistible vehemence of his will, in his consummate 
strategical instinct, in his genius for administration, and most of all in 
his immense personal ascendency, he stands unrivalled among the 
Brethren’ (p. 44). 


This is one side of the picture ; but there is a very unpleasant 
reverse. We hear of ‘ Darby’s uncharitable, not to say outrageous, 
imputation on Wesleyanism that it hardly contained any real 
Christians ’ (p. 80) ; and, in reference to his dispute with Newton : 

‘ Darby was blinded by passionate prejudice. Whatever Newton’s 
speculative errors may have been, there is not, I am persuaded, a single 
paragraph in all his writings that would afford colourable ground for 
charging him with indifference to the glory of Christ [a charge which 
Darby made against Newton fotidem verbis]. If Darby had deliberately 
sat down to devise the most malignant lie that could be told against his 
neighbour, he could scarcely have done worse’ (p. 132). 


Among other amenities, Darby declares : ‘I have not the least 
doubt . . . that Mr. Newton received his prophetic system by direct 
inspiration from Satan’ (p. 133). One of the warmest supporters of 
Mr. Darby was Mr. Wigram, and Mr. Neatly writes : 


‘The fact was that Wigram and his like—men that never flinched 
from doing their chief's work, however tedious and disgusting it might 
be—were indispensable to Darby, as such men are to every party leader ; 
and he simply could not afford to disown them’ (p. 172). 


One more specimen may be given : 
‘If Darby did not know that he was writing a lie, it could only have 


been that the Bethesda frenzy had rendered him incapable of distin- 
guishing between truth and falsehood’ (p. 257). 


After all this it is hardly necessary to add that Mr. Neatly is not 
a ‘Darbyite.’ But he does not write very hopefully of the other 
party, who were called ‘Open Brethren,’ in contradistinction to the 
‘Exclusive Brethren,’ of whom Darby was the head : 


‘Unhappily, the Exclusive party does not stand alone in the view that 
all non-Brethrenist worship is schismatic. Among the Open Brethren 
a certain section (undoubtedly considerable, though I cannot say what 
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proportion of the whole it constitutes) maintains the same opinion, and 
denies that any company of Christians meets in the name of the Lord 
Jesus, except those that practise open ministry. To such people it has 
proved vain to point out that they underrate many a company of perse- 
cuted saints of evangelical faith who, in defence of what the Brethren 
wholly believe to have been the truth of the Gospel, have worshipped in 
prison-cells or in “ dens and caves of the earth.” They refuse to recog- 
nize this as a reductio ad absurdum, and maintain that between the first 
and nineteenth centuries no Christian assemblies had any status “ before 
God ”’ (pp. 201-2). 


By ‘open ministry,’ or ‘liberty of ministry,’ is meant that everyone 
who felt himself under the influence of the Holy Spirit was thereby 
qualified to exercise his ministry, and Mr. Neatly ruthlessly exposes 
the inconveniences resulting from such a theory : 

‘The notion of a quasi-inspiration took firm hold of the minds of the 
Brethren generally. Iftwo Brothers began ministering simultaneously 
(which necessarily happened tolerably frequently, though not often to any 
distressing extent), it was always assumed that one at least was to blame 
for not being “in the Spirit.” A censorious person would doubtless lay 
the olame on his rival. A humble-minded person would be grievously 
distressed in his conscience lest it should be he that had marred the 
harmony of “the Spirit’s action in the assembly ”’ (pp. 205-6). 

‘I myself well remember a Brother, who had been publicly corrected 
for a preposterous exposition, consoling himself afterwards by the 
assurance that “the Spirit had given him the Word.” His critic’s com- 
ment was that “the Spirit did not give erroneous expositions ”’ (p. 206). 

‘Behold, how good and joyful a thing it is, brethren, to dwell 
together in unity!’ said the Psalmist ; but this was a joy in which 
our ‘ Brethren’ did not share. Instead of unity, there were innu- 
merable divisions among them. There were ‘ Darbyites,’ ‘ Kellyites,’ 
‘Cluffites,’ ‘Grantites,’ ‘ Ravenists,’ ‘Stuartites,’ ‘ Walkerites,’ all taking 
their names from favourite leaders, and all mentioned by Mr. Neatly. 
There were ‘Open Brethren’ and ‘Exclusive Brethren’; and 
‘ Brethrenism ’ itself was not a wide enough designation to embrace 
them all, so a still more euphonious title was invented for some, to wit, 
‘New Lumpism.’ Mr. Neatly informs us, and we believe he is quite 
correct, that more converts were made from the Church than from 
the ranks of Dissent. Butsurely ‘ Brethrenism’ was, after all, a sorry 
substitute for the historic Church of England! 


The Story of Fifty Years’ Mission Work in Chota Nagpur. By 
the Rev. Eyre CHATTERTON, B.D. (London: Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1901.) 

Ngat_y bound, well printed and furnished with a useful map and a 

large number of good illustrations, chief among which is the beautiful 
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portrait of the Right Rev. J. C. Whitley, the first Bishop of Chota 
Nagpur, we have here told in a very simple and interesting manner 
the story of the Chota Nagpur Mission from its inception by Johannes 
Gossner, a converted Roman Catholic priest, in 1844, to the present 
year, when the number of Christian Kéls amounts to 100,000, and 
‘thousands more are pressing into the Church.’ Incidentally, much 
curious information is given concerning the manners, customs and 
beliefs of the K6ls, and a most interesting account of the Dublin 
University Mission. To all interested in foreign missions, or in the 
future of our Indian Empire, we echo the words of the Bishop of 
Chota Nagpur in his preface: ‘I most heartily commend it to the 
attention of all classes of readers. It will lead to an increase of 
missionary work generally, and specially that which is connected 
with my own diocese.’ Full as it is of instructive matter, it is adapted 
to the capacity of the young reader, and it would be hard to find a 
better book for a Sunday school prize. 


The Way of Perfection and Conceptions of Divine Love. By SAInt 
TergEsA. ‘Translated from the Spanish by the Rev. JoHN 
Datton. (London: Thomas Baker, 1901.) 


THIs is an adequate translation of two works from the pen of the 
great St. Teresa, which derive some interest from the fact of her 
authorship, but outside the walls of a Roman Catholic convent can 
be of little service, except perhaps to the student of religious pheno- 
mena. The first, entitled Zhe Way of Perfection, is a discursive 
treatise on the spiritual life, according to the monastic ideal of the 
sixteenth century, which will recommend itself to very few outside 
monasteries in this. It embodies a series of discourses on Prayer, 
addressed to the nuns of the monastery she had founded of St. 
Joseph’s at Avila. The translator eulogises it as ‘a beautiful work,’ 
‘the precious manuscript of which is preserved to this day in the 
Royal Library of the Escurial’; and thinks the writer must have 
been ‘divinely assisted.’ A certain triviality of thought and famili- 
arity in addressing the Divine Being forbid us to join in such 
eulogy, while we note, not without a smile, certain touches of the 
world which reveal in the devout recluse the Spanish lady of the 
sixteenth century. 

The full title of the second work is Conceptions of Divine Love on 
some words of the Book of Canticles. Only seven chapters of the 
book are extant, and of those seven only four are here translated. 
The preface informs us that when the Saint had finished the work, 
she showed it to one of her confessors who, ‘thinking it a dangerous 
thing, especially for a woman, to write on so difficult a subject, com- 
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manded her to commit it to the flames.’ She obeyed ; but the Lord 
was pleased that a certain nun should previously copy the seven first 
chapters, which we now possess. As might be expected from such a 
writer on such a subject, the Saint allows herself in this treatise 
what she herself calls an ‘ amourousness’ of devotion, which it would 
be very hard to persuade the English reader either to like or to think 
reverent or wholesome. Here and there we come across a shrewd 
remark, thus: ‘How many things are there in the Psalms, which 
when explained to us in Spanish are as obscure as if they were in 
Latin. Be always on your guard against perplexing your mind or 
tiring yourselves, since women need no more than suits their capacity ; 
and in this, God confers a favour on us.’ Of the sixty-eight 
aphorisms in the appendix, we select the forty-fourth as excelling the 
rest both in neatness and novelty. It runs thus: ‘Make no com- 
parisons ; for they are odious things.’ 


The Song of Songs. Selections from the Sermons of S. Bernard, 
with Notes and Introduction by BRucE BLAXLAND, M.A. 
(Methuen : Library of Devotion Series.) 


AT atime when so much attention is being directed to mystical 
writers, it would have been a pity if S. Bernard’s sermons on the 
Canticles had not found an editor and translator. It is true that the 
allegorical interpretation of the Song of Songs has at times stimulated 
the morbid eroticism which is the most unpleasing feature of 
monastic devotional literature; but though S. Bernard may be 
regarded as the founder of this method of treating the Jewish 
romance, there is little in his sermons that a modern reader may 
not admire, and much that he ought to be the better for having read. 
Even the quaintnesses of an allegorical method which hardly 
professes to be exegetical often seem to enhance the beauty of the 
thoughts. Such passages as the paragraph about knowledge and 
the various motives with which it is sought (p. 114), and the whole 
of the beautiful sermon (xxxi.) on the Vision of God, must be valued 
as long as devotional literature is studied. 

The introduction is mainly biographical, and is not made very 
interesting. The translation is the work of the late Dr. S. Eales. 
Mr. Blaxland’s selection is on the whole judicious, and contains the 
best of the sermons. 
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Old Anglicanism and Modern Ritualism. By the Rev. F. Meyrick, 
M.A., Rector of Blickling, Non-Residentiary Canon of Lincoln ; 
late Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Oxford. (London : 
Skeffington and Son. 1901.) 


TueE object of this book is to show that the teaching of those whom 
Canon Meyrick styles the ‘ Ritualists’ ' is fundamentally opposed to 
that of the great Anglican divines of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. The main line of argument adopted in it is that the 
central doctrine of the ‘ Ritualists’ is the ‘dogma’ ‘ of the objective 
presence of Christ in the elements’ ‘in the Lord’s Supper’ (Preface, 
p. vili; cf. p. 241) ; that this dogma ‘is only intelligible when it 
takes the form of either Transubstantiation or Consubstantiation ’ 
(p. 243) ; that ‘ Consubstantiation’ is repudiated by ‘the new school’ 
(#id.); and that, since they are thus driven to accept ‘ Transub- 
stantiation,’ it is ‘sufficient,’ for the purpose of showing their 
departure from the beliefs of ‘the seventeenth-century divines,’ ‘to 
cite the condemnation of Transubstantiation which is common to 
all’ the latter (¢dzd.). In addition, Canon Meyrick quotes a page 
and a half (pp. 243, 244) of passages from Hooker, Andrewes, Cosin, 
Taylor, and Beveridge, which he describes as ‘ definite denials of the 
dogma in its unscientific and half-developed form as the objective 
presence in the elements’ (p. 243). 

The book does not show that Canon Meyrick has made any real 
attempt to understand the position of either the ‘ Ritualists’ or the 
Anglican divines from whose works he makes voluminous quotations 
about various ‘Roman doctrines’ (p. 5). On the Holy Eucharist, 
which he himself describes as the crucial point, we find sentences of 
Hooker, Bishop Andrewes, Archbishop Laud, and others quoted 
without any reference to passages which throw an important light on 
their meaning. The teaching on this subject of the writers whom 
he cites is of some importance and great difficulty ; and he would 
have done useful work if he had made an accurate study of it and 
published a fair presentation of the results. The treatment of 
Hooker is not quite so lamentable as that of Andrewes and Laud. 
But, even in this case, he falls under the condemnation passed by the 
Bishop of Oxford on those who try to force the language of Hooker 


1 Canon Meyrick calls ‘ Ritualism’ an ‘ill-chosen name’ (Preface, 
p. ix), and writes of the ‘ Neo-Anglican school improperly called “ Ritual- 
istic” ’ (p. 241). It is therefore difficult to see why he has selected these 
words for use in his title and throughout his book. They are not the 
words which the party referred to would themselves choose. 
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into an affirmation or a denial from which alike it was his purpose 
to abstain.' 

Controversial handling of historical questions like that in the book 
before us is most mischievous. If we are to reach truth at all, it will 
be by honestly facing the facts. Probably there is a good deal in 
the history of the Church of England which might be fairly claimed 
by Canon Meyrick in defence of his own position, and much in the 
seventeenth-century divines which differs from the teaching of many 
of the ‘ Ritualists.’ But it is as damaging to Canon Meyrick’s own 
views as it is uncritical and unhistorical to publish such a misleading 
representation of the particular writers treated of as is found in the 
present volume. It may, perhaps, serve the ends of those who wish 
for a supply of quotations to fling at opponents. It will be useless 
to those who are seeking to ascertain the truth. 


Christian Study Manuals. Edited by the Rev. R. E. Wetsu, M.A, 
(1) Ruling Ideas of our Lord. By the Rev. C. F. D’Arcy, D.D, 
(2) Zhe Early Church. By the Rev. Professor JAmEs 
Orr, M.A, D.D. (3) Protestant Principles. By the Rev 
J. M. Grsson, D.D. (London : Hodder and Stoughton, rgor.) 


Ir our readers are acquainted with Mr. Welsh’s own views of the 
Christian ministry they will know what the general drift of a series 
is likely to be which is issued under his direction. The first two 
books in the series are better than Mr. Welsh’s name would lead us 
to expect, but the third frankly declares that the writer’s controversy 
is not with the Roman Church alone, but with all who hold the 
Sacerdotal system, ‘ of whom the Anglo-Catholics are for us the most 
important.’ 

Dr. D’Arcy is far from ignoring the vital connexion between 
morality and dogma, indeed he speaks of its importance more than 
once. But by speaking of moral ideas first, and religious ideas 
second, he somewhat obscures the principle that the great verities 
of the Christian faith are the roots from which the flowers and fruit 
of Christian virtue spring. The moral ideas which are dwelt upon 
are the Kingdom, the pure heart, the great Example, and life and 
growth. The religious ideas are The Father, The Son, The 
Paraclete, and The fulness of Christ. There are some excellent 
passages on some of these topics, but on the Church and the Sacra- 
ments the book is much too vague to be useful. 

Dr. Orr’s books on early Christian subjects are well known to 


1 See Paget, An Introduction to the Fifth Book of Hookers Treatise 
on the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity, pp. 175, 176. 
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our readers, as we have often drawn attention to the fresh interest of 
some parts of them. This little book on the history and literature 
of the ante-Nicene period is not without attractive qualities of the 
same kind. The frontispiece is a page of Christian symbols in the 
Catacombs photographed from casts of the originals, and the subject 
is treated in an orderly way from early Jewish and Gentile 
Christianity through the age of the Apostolic Fathers and the 
Apologists down to the close of the great persecutions. Such 
literature as the Ignatian letters causes some difficulty to a Professor 
of the Scotch United Free Church, and the list of books given at the 
close of each chapter leaves out some useful and important works 
which we should mention, and which we must add would render the 
perusal of Professor Orr’s little book superfluous. 

Dr. Gibson’s Protestant Principles, from which we have already 
quoted, need not detain us long. He divides his subject into the 
Word, the Work, and the Church of Christ. We entirely accept the 
principle, which he calls the central principle of Protestantism, of 
‘the all-sufficiency of Christ,’ but the Christ whom we accept is the 
eternal Son of God who has taken up into union with Himself a 
mortal nature in order that He might die for man, and make His 
risen and glorified humanity the channel of His Grace. And 
that principle in our view is the justification of Christ’s appointment 
of Sacramental agency of all kinds in His Kingdom. We respect 
Dr. Gibson’s sincerity, but fundamentally differ from him. 


Purgatory, the State of the Faithful Departed, Invocation of Saints. 
Three Lectures. By ARTHUR JAMEs Mason, D.D., Lady 
Margaret’s Reader in Divinity at Cambridge. (London, New 
York and Bombay : Longmans, Green and Co., 1go1.) 


Dr. MASON says in his Preface that the three lectures which this 
little book contains were delivered in June 1901 to the clergy of 
Leeds and the neighbourhood, and that 

‘the subject was chosen because the lecturer believed that there was a 
certain tendency to revolt against what has been called “the Anglican 
tradition ” on the subject of the Intermediate State and kindred subjects’ 
(p. v). 

This belief of his may perhaps partially explain a difference 
which marks the presentation of historical evidence and the treatment 
of practical questions which spring out of it. The statements of 
evidence are eminently fair and scholarly. The teaching of the 
writers of the Early Church on the subjects dealt with is very well 
set out. If there is some slight bias shown when the well-known 
passage in Origen’s treatise on prayer is said to have no reference to 
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the invocation of saints (p. 116),' that is exceptional. On the other 
hand, when practical questions are approached, Dr. Mason has not 
been able to divest himself of animus against the Church of Rome 
and the Eastern Churches, as may be seen by his repeated descrip- 
tion of their custom of invoking the saints as ‘ polytheism’ (pp. 123, 
131), his strange idea that there is an ‘ Anglican tradition’ of value 
about the intermediate state (Preface, pp. v-xiv), and his apparent 
indifference to the disadvantages of isolation. 

So far, then, as Dr. Mason’s book is a statement of Early Church 
teaching on the subjects with which he deals, it is entitled to most 
cordial welcome and approval as clear and accurate. So far as it is 
a polemic, it cannot be received with equal gratitude. And it is 
lacking in recognition of the fact that a good deal still remains to be 
said when it has been shown at what date a doctrine or a practice 
began to be strongly marked. 


The Universal Obligation of Tithes. By a Barrister. (London: 
Elliot Stock, 1901.) 


Tuts would have been a most useful book to lend to laymen who 
do not fully recognize that their property is a trust from God, if the 
writer had not spoiled it by his theories as to the application of the 
tithe. 

He begins by taking as his text the inscription on the front of the 
Royal Exchange, ‘ The earth is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof’ 
and proceeds to show that God claims a certain proportion of all 
property. All will agree with him when he states : 

‘ The idea of ownership, absolute ownership, as regards whatever can 
be appropriated legitimately at any rate, of the good things of this world 
is almost universally, if unconsciously, present to men’s thoughts. The 
view that on the contrary nothing at all belongs to man but all to God— 
that man himself belongs to God—that he is dependent every day and every 
moment upon God for the continuance of such possessory rights as he 
does enjoy—that—in other words—they are deimg rather than have been 
given... is seldom at hand to check the arrogant assumption of the 
creature man who ignores and forgets God, the Maker and Giver of all’ 
(p. 5)- 

And he proceeds to show that God has seen fit to keep the truth 
before men by demanding from them a proportion of their property 
as ‘ rent,’ to use a legal phrase, to prevent a right to ‘adverse pos- 
session.’ He shows how the tithe was reserved from all property 
and that one-tenth was the minimum expected from Christian men. 
The writer traces the forgetfulness of the truth to the steps which 


1 See Bigg, Zhe Christian Platonists of Alexandria, p. 185, note 1. 
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had to be taken to enforce payment of the ‘false tithe’ from the 
land, and to such compulsory payments is due the gradual disap- 
pearance in the Christian Church of the idea of tithe as a debt due 
to God. He pleads eloquently and forcibly for the restoration of the 
forgotten duty—showing from the Income-tax returns that a due 
payment of the tithe on the income of England would yield an 
annual sum of 50,000,000/.,, and that to withhold the tithe is not mere 
robbery but sacrilege—a robbery of God—a profane use of some- 
thing consecrated. In his last chapter he discusses the manner 
in which the duty is to be discharged. The tithe cannot be laid ‘ at 
the Apostles’ feet’ because there are no Apostles now, and the 
Church of God has no visible Head on earth. 

‘ The dismemberment of the Church in England’ reduces faith- 
ful men to trust to their individual responsibility as to the mode in 
which the tithe is to be used. Faithful Jews still strictly pay their 
tithe, but ‘for want of priesthood and temple’ use it for the support 
of synagogues and charities, so similarly he suggests that Christian 
men should pay theirs to hospitals, the poor and their education— 
quoting St. Augustine, ‘What Christ receiveth not, the Publican 
seizeth ’—but concludes that it is better to throw the tithe over Lon- 
don Bridge than to use it as if it were one’s own property. 

On page 72, he is greatly confused between the monastic revival 
in the twelfth century and the Preaching Friars of the thirteenth, and 
he apparently thinks that most of the tithe in the Middle Ages was 
owned by foreign monasteries. 

His style is often obscure, and it is a pity that a book written in 
such an earnest spirit should have its usefulness spoiled by his 
ignorance of the identity of the Church with that of ‘the first days,’ 
and of the obligation laid on Christian men to provide for the wor- 
ship of Almighty God as well as for the bodies and souls of His Poor. 

He deplores the Tithe Commutation Act of 1836, by which a divine 
obligation has been reduced to a mere compulsory money tax on land. 


Spiritual Progress: A Book for Young Communicants. By G. R. 
Wynne, Archdeacon of Aghadoe. (S.P.C.K., rgor.) 


Tuis is likely to be a very useful book to those for whom it was 
written, viz. those who have a real desire to progress in the 
spiritual life and are earnestly looking for some help to aid them 
in their purpose. 

The teaching is very simple but very clear, and deals with various 
parts of the spiritual progress from the ‘ threshold ’ to active work for 
God. One point the writer emphasises which too often is omitted 
in such books. He is very clear on the social character of the 
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Christian life. Not only is public worship a duty, but the use of it 
is necessary for the full development of the Christian character. ‘ Can 
we view Christian progress as so exclusively a personal thing that we 
can expect half-a-dozen individuals in any congregation to be making 
real advances to a higher life while they are indifferent to, and un- 
affected by, the stagnant and unadvancing life of those who kneel or 
sit in the next seat’ (p. 117). This is somewhat too often forgotten 
by the average church-goer. So too the Holy Communion, besides 
the benefit received by individual souls, is a great social action of the 
highest type. It can never be celebrated in solitude, it is a communion 
—a bond between several—and neglect of it is a loss not only to the 
individual but also to the Church. 

The last section is an important one on ‘variety ’—one person 
is able to do work for God in a way in which another cannot, as the 
Spirit divides His gifts ‘to each man severally as He will.’ 


Neglected People of the Bible. By Dinspate T. Younc. (Hodder 
and Stoughton, rgor.) 


THE preface states that ‘these sermons are extempore in the most 
absolute sense,’ and this will explain their style, full of questions ad- 
dressed to the reader and of interjectory clauses, which are rather 
wearisome to a reader however attractive they may have been to the 
hearers. The writer is evidently a nonconformist and repeatedly 
urges his hearers to pray and seek for the New Birth. These ser- 
mons would have been more useful, it seems to us, if they had been 
published in the analytical form as heads for private meditation, for 
they show extremely careful study of the Bible history of the persons 
dealt with, with much useful application to present-day needs. They 
suggest useful courses for Bible classes—or even courses of sermons, 
But would a Churchman who regards the Church Calendar class St. 
Mark and St. Barnabas as neglected Bible characters? And is Isaac 
never preached about ? 

The best sermon is on ‘Saul and the Witch of Endor,’ with a 
strong protest against modern Spiritualism. 

His style must have been irritating to an educated audience owing 
to its disjointed character, and such expressions as ‘to diabolise, 
‘Sin un-Sauls Saul’ and ‘to be historified’ are hardly English. 


The Atonement and Intercession of Christ. By the late Principal 
D. C. Davies, of Trevecca. Edited by D. E. Jenkins. 
(T. and T. Clark, 1901.) 


THE volume is prefaced by a short biography of the writer, who 
seems to have been placed in the front rank of Welsh theologians 
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and preachers by his contemporaries. He was preacher for the 
Welsh Methodist Congregation at Fann Street Chapel, London, from 
1859 till 1882, ‘and laboured hard for the mental and spiritual 
needs of the London Welsh churches, preaching once every Sunday 
in his own pulpit’ In 1888 he became Principal of Trevecca 
College, where he died three years afterwards. He is represented as 
a most eloquent preacher, a keen and logical thinker, and one whose 
personal charm was almost beyond words. 

The volume itself is the reprint of a series of articles which 
appeared nearly forty years ago in the Welsh magazine Yr Arweinydd. 
They lack an introduction from the hand of the author, and it is 
difficult to discover the exact aim of the articles. If the volume 
was intended to be a review of the doctrine of the Atonement, it is 
sadly one-sided, and if it is intended to be an exposition of one side 
of the doctrine, it is very misleading. The volume cannot be com- 
pared with such masterly treatises as Dr. Dale’s book on the Atone- 
ment, or Dr. Milligan’s on the Heavenly Priesthood of our Lord, or 
Dr. Moberley’s great book. In fact, it is difficult to see why the 
articles have been reprinted, as they deal with a phase of thought 
now out of date, and the ground has been so much better covered 
by more recent books. 

The writer states that : 

‘A man knowing only his native tongue has therefore just to search 
the Scriptures thoroughly and thoughtfully, to compare verse by verse— 
particularly noting the words in the margin, and to interpret them by 
common sense, and he will see the chief outlines of the plan of salvation, 
and will understand the most important connections which exist between 
the several doctrines of Scripture’ (p. 33). 

This is his method as he discusses the question which forms the 
main part of his book—did Christ die for all men? or did He die 
only for many? Of the four words used in Holy Scripture to 
describe what Jesus Christ wrought by His Death, he dwells almost 


~ entirely on one, ‘ propitiation’—and though he allows that the onl 
y prop y 


preposition used with iAacpds is brép, on behalf of, yet he thinks that 
itis only used in such passages as 1 John iii. 16 and Rom. v. 6, 7, 
out of concession to human infirmity, and that common sense shows 
that the writers really meant dvri, instead of, when they wrote trép, 
The passage, St. Matt. xx. 28, Avrpoy dyri woAAGy, is the one ‘on 
which the weight of the proof of the Calvinistic doctrine of Christ’s 
suretiship is placed,’ and therefore in the other passages dyré must 
be understood instead of iwép. That Christ Jesus died in some 
way on behalf of all men, but only instead of many, #.e. of believers, 
and that similarly He is the Propitiation instead of ss —_ 
VOL, LIV.—NO, CVIII. 
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also He is the Propitiation in some way on dehalf of all men 
(pp. 43, 48, 55). 

The Heavenly Intercession of our Lord, he thinks, is merely 
petitions offered for His people and in some way for the world— 


‘Were He to cease making intercession, those who have once been 
justified would straightway fall again into the hands of the law; they 
attain to their new condition by the plea of the propitiation, and by the 
continuance of that same propitiatory plea on their behalf do they con- 
tinue in that condition. ... He asked that the believer might be 
justified, but He must always pray and not faint in order that the believer 
may receive forgiveness for his daily shortcomings’ (p. 203). 











As one reads such words one cannot help recalling Dr. Milligan’s 
beautiful definition of the Intercession and of the gracious work of 
the Holy Spirit in the souls of men which is its result. 

There is hardly a reference to Redemption, Salvation, Recon- 
ciliation, or to the work of the Holy Spirit, and the writer seems to 
have no conception of the fellowship of ‘ believers’ in the mystical 
Body of the Lord, in which even nonconformist divines see the 
fruits of the Propitiation are received. Nor does he refer to the life 
described in St. John vi., nor to the words of the Institution of the 
Eucharist. It is surely dangerous to take the English or Welsh New 
Testament as if it were some newly discovered volume, and work 
out from it a theory on so mysterious a subject as the Atonement, 
without one reference to the doctrine as handed down in the 























Christian Church, or to the work of teachers in the past. 

If the book had been rearranged by the editor, and if it had 

been entitled the Propitiation of Christ, showing that it was intended 
to be a partial review, it would have been more useful. ti 
V.—Patristic LITERATURE. a 
The Agapé and the Eucharist in the Early Church. Studies in the tt 
History of the Christian Love-feasts. By J. F. Katine, D.D., " 
Principal of the Theological College of the Scottish Episcopal Je 
Church. (London: Methuen and Co., 1901.) ss 
THERE is no subject in connexion with the earliest history of the to 

, Church which is more obscure than that which this book undertakes 
to treat. The prevailing idea in regard to it is that the Agapé and i 
the Eucharist were in some way ‘combined’ in the most primitive th 
period, and that the one problem which has to be solved is the go 
reason for their ‘ separation’ and the precise moment at which it took i 
place. We are told, for example, that the supper described in the 





1 Cor. xi. is an instance of their existence in combination and of the 
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difficulties which were thereby produced ; it is even hinted that St. 
Paul intended to separate them when he said : ‘The rest will I set 
in order when I come.’ The famous letter of Pliny is pointed to by 
some as indicating that they were already separated, by others as 
suggesting that the enforcement of the edict against clubs really led 
to their separation. In fact, every passage in the early literature in 
which Christians are said to meet for a common meal is treated as 
describing either an Agapé or a combination of an Agapé with a 
Eucharist. 

In this general state of confusion the first demand which we must 
make of any fresh writer who sets himself to treat the subject is that 
he shall be strict in his employment of terms. What are the bare 
facts as to the employment of the word agafé in reference to a com- 
mon meal? The first requisite is a catena of passages in which the 
word is so used. There is but one certain instance of this use in the 
New Testament. We find the word in Jude 12 in connexion with 
feasting ; the parallel passage in 2 Peter has drdras in all manu- 
scripts except B, which has some slight support from elsewhere in 
reading dydmats. It may be that the writer of this epistle did not 
know the technical use of dydzy, which occurred in the document 
which he was employing, and that he accordingly wrote dawdrass (sub- 
stituting ‘in their deceivings’ for ‘in your Agapae’), which was 
emended at a later time from the parallel text. It is clear, then, 
that the New Testament offers us exceedingly little help in this pre- 
liminary stage of the inquiry ; for we must severely refuse to consider 
at the outset any meals to which this name is not expressly implied. 
The first passage outside the New Testament that challenges atten- 
tion is Ignatius, Smyrn. 8 : 

‘Let no one without the bishop do ought of those things that pertain 
unto the Church. Let that be counted a valid Eucharist which is under 
the bishop or him to whom he may intrust it. Wherever the bishop 
appears, there let the whole company (ro mAnGos) be ; as wherever Christ 
Jesus is, there is the universal Church (% xa@odtx) éxxAnocia). It is not 
permissible without the bishop either to baptize or to make an Agapé 
(dyarrnv roveiv) : but whatever he may approve, this is also well-pleasing 
to God, that firm and valid may be all that ye do.’ 


Here we have, first, a mention of the Eucharist, and, later, a 
mention of baptism and the Agapé ; and the questionfarises whether 
the Agapé includes the Eucharist or not. The context is indecisive ; 
good scholars answer the question in different ways. Clearly it will 
not be wise to found a history of the Agapéjon the assumption that 
the affirmative answer is the only one possible: for the passage 
would be quite intelligible if we interpreted féydryv qroity simply in 
KK2 
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the light of Luke xiv. 13, drav Soyiv roujs, xdAe wrwxovs, x7. We 
know from later documents that the bishop was given the place of 
honour at suppers for the poor, and more generally that the care of 
the poor was his responsibility. 

Passing onwards, we find ‘ what is called the Agapé of Christians’ 
attacked by Celsus in the second century ; he had caught at the 
name, and felt sure that it implied some form of illegal association, 
Tertullian refers to it more than once ; the chief passage is Afo/. 39: 
* Our supper shows its nature by its name: it is called by the Greek 
word for Love’; he goes on to speak of it as a help to the poor, 
and afterwards describes its proceedings in detail. Clement of 
Alexandria, so far from glorying in the name, protests against its 
use : ‘ Love has fallen from heaven into the soup!’ Not only does 
he indignantly refuse it to the feasts of the Carpocratian heretics, 
but he objects to its being applied to Catholic feasts : ‘The supper,’ 
he says, ‘is on account of agapfé: but the supper is not agagé’ 
(Paed. 1. i. 6). 

These are the leading passages in which the Agapé is expressly 
mentioned. They suggest the question, What was agafé supposed 
to mean when it was applied to a supper? Does it imply that the 
supper was so called because it was an outward symbol of the love 
which Christians should have to one another ? or are we to infer that 
these were not so much ‘ love-feasts ’ as ‘charity suppers,’ designed to 
supply the needs of the poorer members of the Church? In the 
Apostolic Constitutions agafé is used for a definite act of ‘ charity’ 
in the modern sense, for a charitable gift to a widow of the Church, 
apart from any supper at all. How is this use of the word related to 
the special use which we are considering ? 

Such questions are vital to the inquiry, which cannot be carried 
a step forward so long as we neglect them. More especially are we 
bound not to begin by assuming that every common meal of the 
early Christians is either an Agapé or an Agapé and Eucharist in 
combination. It is because these distinctions are not drawn that the 
book before us, in spite of its laborious collection of materials, and its 
recapitulation of the varying judgments of scholars, leaves us at the 
end exactly where we were at the beginning. Instead of the careful 
examination of the places in which the name Agapé occurs, we havea 
running comment on all passages in which any kind of common meal 
is mentioned in the New Testament and in early patristic writings, 
with the perpetual question whether the meal should be calleda 
Eucharist, or an Agapé, or a combination of the two. Instead of an 
inquiry as to the possible senses in which agafé may have been 
applied to a meal, we are told in somewhat loose language: ‘The 
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very name “ Agapé” shows undoubted connection with the new 
commandment iva ayaware dAAyjAovs, and so with the Last Supper’ 
(p. 40). Of course the discussion of the whole subject would not 
be complete without taking into consideration all the common meals 
of Christians ; and in the later period to which the Church Orders 
belong it is quite permissible to regard those meals at which 
eucharistic or semi-eucharistic actions took place as being instances 
of what in certain places and at certain times bore the name of 
Agapae. But even here the terminology needs to be most strictly 
scrutinised. The writer, for instance, claims that he is the first to 
draw attention to the expression ‘the Lord’s Agapae’ (xvpuaxais 
agapis) in the Canons of Hippolytus. Unfortunately the employ- 
ment of the word aga~é throughout the context referred to is due to 
the persistent determination of translators not to let us see the naked 
facts. At this particular point Haneberg renders the Arabic by 
agapis : but the translation made for Achelis has agapis xvpiaxais. 
The corresponding Latin fragment published by Hauler gives us 
cena dominica, and thus agrees with the ‘ Egyptian Church Order,’ 
where we find in the Coptic ‘the Seirvov of the Lord.’ When now 
we turn to the latest translation of the Canons of Hippolytus,' we 
find the enigmatic rendering ‘bei den xvptaxév—Miahlern’ ; and in 
a note on p. 221 Riedel says: ‘I purposely do not render the word 
by Agapé as Haneberg does. Valimak means simply a meal.’ 
In fact, we appear to have in this passage, and in the parallel which 
occurs in the Canon immediately preceding, the term xvpiaxdy 
dctrvov applied to suppers which in some instances at least are 
preceded by ‘a participation in the mysteries.’ At any rate, the name 
‘Agapé’ is not here used at all. Riedel’s book came out in 1900, 
perhaps too late for Dr. Keating to see it. We may add that we 
sadly need an English translation of these Canons, which shall take 
into account Riedel’s unpublished manuscript, and shall be made by 
ascholar who is acquainted at once with ecclesiastical documents 
and with Christian Arabic. 

The author’s scholarship must not be measured by the standard 
of accuracy which his printers have attained ; for to their account 
must be set the ‘ #anu facto’ of p. 72, and the innumerable misprints 
of the Greek quotations. Yet when allowance has been made on 
this score, we still feel some dissatisfaction. Few of us are quite 
secure in translating Tertullian. But Clement of Alexandria can 
generally be made out, if enough of the context is read : our author’s 


» Riedel, Die Kirchenrechtsquellen des Patriarchats Alexandrien, 
pp. 221 ff. 
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power of understanding him is only superior to that of the opponent 
with whom he crosses swords. Again, Julian the Apostate is 
assuredly not a witness ‘to the increasing dangers’ with which the 
Agapé was surrounded (p. 145) when he says that by means of it 
Christians ‘led the faithful into atheism’ (mwrots évjyayov cis 
abedryra), t.e. led good heathens into godless ways. It is possible 
that we do the author an injustice in our interpretation of what he 
has written ; but if he meant something else he should have made 
it more plain. 

Though the book is disappointing, it is not to be neglected. Its 
most serious faults are not peculiar to the writer ; they seem spe- 
cially to beset the study of this particular problem. Dr. Keating 
has provided the means of readily discovering most of the materials 
available for the investigation of the subject, and we may be grateful 
to him for his plunge into the obscure. 


PERIODICALS. 


The Journal of Theological Studies (April, 1902. Vol. III. No. r1, 
Macmillan and Co.). ‘The Manifold Unity of Christian Life,’ by the Rev. P. N. 
Waggett, S.S.J.E. ‘The Jewish Antecedents of the Eucharist,’ by the Rev, 
G. A. Box. Arguments are produced to show that the ‘ Kiddfish,’ or weekly feast, 
and not the Paschal Supper, was the occasion of the institution of the Blessed 
Sacrament. ‘The Genuineness of the Sardican Canons,’ by C. H. Turner. 
Refutes the arguments of Dr. Friedrich, who considers the canons are a forgery. 
Documents.—The Commentary of Origen upon the Epistle to the Ephesians. 
Notes and Studies are full of interest ; they include a note upon ‘ Origin and 
the date of Pseudo-Clement,’ by John Chapman. The writer, after careful 
examination of the subject, is led to fix the date of Pseudo-Clement after Origen 
and shortly before Eusebius. Also a few remarks deserving attention on ‘The 
Mohammedan Gospel of Barnabas.’ 

The Expositor (Sixth Series. Nos. XXVIII-XXX. April-June, 1902. 
Hodder and Stoughton). ‘The Messiah of Old Testament Prophecy and 
Apocalyptic, and the Christ of the New Testament,’ by Professor Charles, D.D. 
‘The Growth in Wisdom and Grace,’ by the Rev. Alfred Garvie. One of a 
series of ‘Studies in the Inner Life of Jesus.’ ‘The Minor Prophets,’ by the 
Very Rev. F, W. Farrar, D.D. A short summary of the contents of each. ‘On 
a Recent Emendation in the Text of St. Peter,’ by Professor J. Rendel Harris. 
The writer informs us that his own reading of ‘Enoch’ (1 Peter iii. 24) had, 
unknown to him, been previously substituted by Cramer. The reasons, however, 
given by the latter for the emendation were scarcely conclusive. ‘ Dialogues on the 
Christian Prophets,’ by the Rev. E. C. Selwyn, D.D. ‘Henry Drummond,’ 
by J. Y. Simpson, D.Sc., F.R.S.E. ‘As a type of modern Christianity.’ 
‘Ruth: a Hebrew Idyl,’ by the Rev. Armstrong Black, D.D. ‘The Vocation 
Accepted,’ by the Rev. Alfred E. Garvie. ‘The Interpretation of Habakkuk 
1-2,’ by W. B. Stevenson. ‘A Puritan and a Broad Churchman in the Second 
Century,’ by the Rev. Joseph B, Mayor. Tertullian and Clement are selected 
as types. Tertullian—severe-minded, ascetic, swift to condemn even to etesnal 
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punishment—forms a striking parallel tothe Puritan of after centuries. ‘ Barnabas 
and his Genuine Epistle,’ by Professor Vernon Bartlett. The writer ascribes 
the Epistle to the Hebrews to St. Barnabas. ‘St. Paul on Life and Immortality,’ 
by the Rev. Alfred E. Garvie. ‘ Psalms of the East and West,’ by the Rev. M. 
Kaufmann. ‘Is Second Peter a Genuine Epistle to the Churches of Samaria ?’ 
by Professor R. A. Faulkner. 

The Critical Review (Vol. XII. March and May, 1902. Nos. 2 and 3. 
Williams and Norgate). The March number contains, among other articles, ‘ The 
Present Position of Critical Opinion on the Book of Daniel,’ by the Rev. J. A, 
Selbie, in which he states that the Maccabean date is now generally accepted by 
scholars, and adds the principal arguments in favour of this opinion. Among 
books noticed are ‘ Rainy’s “The Ancient Catholic Church,”’ by Professor 
Henry Cowan; ‘Wundt’s “The Principles of Morality,”’ by Professor R. 
Mackintosh ; ‘Mezes’ ‘‘ Ethics, Descriptive and Explanatory,”’ by Professor 
Iverach. The May number contains criticisms by Principal Salmond (editor) of 
‘ The Revised Bible, American and English,’ and of Kidd’s ‘ Principles of Western 
Civilisation ;’ another interesting article deals with Cremer’s Reply to 
Harnack. 

The English Historical Review (No. 66. Vol. XVII. April, 1902. 
Longmans, Green, and Co.). ‘Tirechan Memoir of St. Patrick,’ by Professor 
Bury, LL.D. An interesting and scholarly article. ‘Samuel Rawson Gardiner,” 
by Professor York Powell, LL.D. Among the Notes ‘Dean Colet and Arch- 
bishop Warham,’ by P. S. Allen. 

The Classical Review (Vol. XVI. ApriltoJune. Nos. 3-5. David Nutt). 
The June number contains an interesting article on ‘ Recent Excavations in 
Rome,’ by Thomas Ashby, jun. Might we, as taking an interest in classical 
literature, and anxious (so far as time allows) to keep up with modern work, 
express a wish that the editor would allow subjects other than textual criticism 
and grammar to occupy his pages? Surely English scholarship is not as narrow 
as this periodical seems to suggest. 

The Dublin Review (Vol. 130. No. 201. April, 1902. Burns and Oates). 
*Coronation Rites,’ by the Rev. Fr. Columba Edmonds, O.S.B. ‘* Political 
Economy of Leo XIII.,’ by C. S. Devas. Explains the views expressed by the 
Pope on various important social questions. ‘St. Gregory of Nazianzen, from 
his Letters,’ by the Rev. J. Freeland. The letters reveal to us the natural and 
human side of an anchorite life. ‘The Foundations of Philosophy,’ by T. F. 
Willis. The writer seeks to prove that the only true, the only logical philo- 
sophy is based upon the existence of a personal God. ‘Scottish Cistercian 
Houses,’ by Dom Michael Barrett, O.S.B. The most important article is that 
on ‘Editing and Reviewing,’ by Dom Gasquet. The attention of the Clarendon 
Press, the Cambridge University Press, and the Hampshire Record Society is 
called to the charges made against them. 

The Jewish Quarterly Review (Vol. XTV. April 1902. No. 55. Mac- 
millan and Co.). ‘Israel and Totemism,’ by Stanley A. Cook. The writer 
examines the arguments employed by Robertson Smith in favour of Semitic 
Totemism and against it by Zapletal. Though showing that the latter often 
arrives at unwarranted conclusions, Mr. Cook does not attempt himself to form 
an opinion. ‘Saadyana. Third Article,’ by Professor S. Schechter. “What 
Jews may learn from Harnack,’ by Dr. Felix Perles. In this article it is claimed 
that Harnack, having cast off all the essential dogmas of Christianity, has 
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unconsciously arrived at Judaism. ‘From the Lieder und Gedanken of Frug,’ 
translated by Miss Helena Frank. ‘ Der Siidarabische Siddur und Jahya Salih’s 
Commentar 3 demselben,’ by Professor W. Bacher. ‘ Descriptive Catalogue of 
Hebrew MSS. of the Montefiore Library. III.,’ by Dr. H. Hirschfeld. 

The Contemporary Review (Nos. 436-438. April-June, 1902. Horace 
Marshall and Son). ‘The Non-Episcopal Churches,’ by Vernon Bartlett. The 
writer maintains that the Church cannot, in the face of history, persist in 
denying the validity of non-episcopal ordination. That she does so is because 
she feels her whole position endangered if this one point be admitted. ‘The 
Standard of Orthodoxy in the Anglican Church,’ by the Rev. J. Gamble. It 
s argued that inability to accept the existing standard of orthodoxy is the 
primary reason that withholds men from entering holy orders. In the May 
number: ‘ The Government Education Bill,’ by Hon. E. Lyulph Stanley. In 
this article, written from a Secularist standpoint, the Bill is strongly attacked, 
the main ground of complaint being that Church, as well as undenominational, 
schools should receive support. ‘The Evangelical Basis of Free Churchism," by 
P. T. Forsyth, D.D. It is contended that a Free Church cannot be a National 
Church, because dependence on the State limits the action of Divine Grace. 
This is the main reason why there can be no union between the Free Churches 
and the Established Church. In the June number: ‘The Reformed Church of 
France in the Nineteenth Century,’ by T. Joyce. 

The Quarterly Review (No. 309. April, 1902. John Murray). ‘The 
Sacred Books of the East,’ a brief but interesting account of the inspired writings 
of Brahminism, Buddhism, Zoroastrianism, Confucianism, Taoism, Moham- 
medanism. ‘Zionism and Anti-Semitism.’ The writer has no sympathy with 
the Zionist Movement. ‘ Two Oxford Historians,’ a short sketch of J. R. Green 
and S. R. Gardiner. ‘The Local Option Education Bill.’ Satisfaction is ex- 
pressed with the education project as a whole, but the ‘local option clause’ is 
regarded as a vital defect which, if allowed to remain, cannot fail to neutralize 
the efficacy of the measure. 

The Edinburgh Review (No. 400. April, 1902. Longmans, Green, and Co.), 
* John Richard Green.’ An interesting sketch, showing us especially the religious 
attitude of the historian. 

The Indian Church Review (XIV. 1 January, 1902. Calcutta: Thacker, 
Spink, and Co.). ‘Higher Education in India,’ by the Right Rev. the Lord 
Bishop of Madras. ‘Bishop Daniel Wilson,’ Eugene Stock, C.M.S. ‘The 
Emancipation of the Church in India.’ ‘The Malabar Syrian Rites of Baptism 
and Confirmation,’ by the Rev. L. B. Howard, M.A. 

The Monthly Review (April, 1902). ‘Sport and Cruelty.” Editorial. A 
discussion on the Bishop of Hereford’s Bill. May: ‘The Education Bill,’ by 
Cloudesley Brereton. In the opinion of the writer of this article the Bill presents 
the only possible solution of the education problem, and would establish an 
adequate educational system in the place of the existing confusion. Those who 
for selfish motives are agitating against it are therefore incurring a grave respon- 
sibility. ‘Art and Religion,’ by Roger E. Fry. Art owes a debt to religion, 
both for its subjects and patronage. The writer suggests that modern Art would 
be improved if the Church would again become an Art-patron. 

Economic Review (xxi. 2. April 1902). ‘ Co-operation as a Factor in the 
Housing Problem,’ by Henry W. Wolff. The writer enlarges upon the Arch- 
bishop’s advice, that the poor should co-operate in the building of their houses, 
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and shows further how this might be rendered practicable. ‘* The Small Holdings 
of Far Forest, Worcestershire,’ by the Rev. G. F. Eyre. It is advised that, in 
order to demonstrate how such small holdings may be developed, the parish priest 
should take up farming, that in thisas in other things he may be an example to 
his flock. 

Studi Religiosi (II. 1.-111. January to June, 1902. Firenze: Biblioteca 
Scientifico-Religiosa, Via Ricasoli, 21). ‘Il ‘*Credo” ossia I? Origine del 
Simbolo degli Apostoli,’ by G. Semeria. ‘ Le odierne Tendenze dell’ Islamismo,’ 
by C. A. Nallino. ‘Il Congresso di Storia delle Religioni a Parigi,’ by S. 
Minocchi. ‘ Pubblicazioni dell’ Accademia Leone XIII. in Tortona,’ by P. Lugano: 
* La Questione di Divorzo nella Bibbia,’ by S. Minocchi. ‘ La Teologia Bizantina,’ 
by P. Aurelio Palmieri. ‘Le vie romane della Palestina,’ by L. Grammatica. 
‘Nuovi Studi sulla Religione preellenica,’ by N. Terzaghi. ‘La ‘* Leggenda 
Antica” di san Francesco d’ Assisi.’ ‘ Superstizioni ed usanze dei Selvaggi 
Livuani, tradotto dal tedesco da Paolina Lasinio,’ by P. Bley, M.S.C. ¢ Origini e 
vita storica della lingua ebraica,’ by S. Minocchi. ‘San Miniato a Firenze, 
Storia e Leggenda,’ by P. Lugano. 

Neue kirchliche Zeitschrift (XIII. 4-6. 1902. April, May, June. 
Erlangen and Leipzig. Deichert). ‘ Der Kampf um die leibliche Auferstehung 
des Herrn,’ von Pastor Horn in Mirow. ‘Die Stelle II. Kor. v. 21 in der 
Predigten Novatians,’ von Prof. D. Haussleiter in Greisswald. ‘Zum 
Petrusevangelium I,’ von Pastor Stocks in Arnis bei Kiel. ‘ Beredsamkeit und 
Stil nach Pascal,’ von Lic. theol. Dr. Kurt Warmuth in Dresden. ‘ Gottesgeist 
und Menschengeist im alten Testament,’ von Lic. Kéberle in Erlangen. ‘ Beitrige 
zur Entstehungsgeschichte des Pentateuchs,’ von Prof. Klostermann in Kiel. 
‘Die bisher unbekannte Schwiabisch-Haller Handschrift der deutschen Augs- 
burgischen Konfession,’ von Prof. Dr. D. Paul Tschackert in Gottingen. 

Revue de VOrient Chrétien (1902. No. 1. Paris: A. Picard et Fils). 
* La Russie et l’Orient Chrétien durant ces derniers mois.’ ‘ Histoire politique et 
teligieuse de l’Arménie,’ by Fr. Tournebize. ‘Les ‘‘ Projets” de Joachim III,’ 
by R. P. H. Lammens, S.J. ‘ Les Etudes islamiques en Russie,’ by R. P. Aurélio 
Palmiéri. ‘ Histoire de Jean Bar Aphtonia,’ by M. PAbbé F. Nau. ‘Vie de 
Sainte Marine.’ Texte Copte Publié et Traduit par M. Abbé Hyvernat. ‘ Le 
Pélerinage de la Mecque en 1gor,’ by R. P. H. Lammens, S.J. ‘ L’Imagination 
Musulmane en Turquie.’ ‘ L’Allemagne en Turquie.’ 

The Presbyterian and Reformed Review (Vol. XIII. April 1902. No. 50. 
Philadelphia: MacCalla & Co.). ‘Old Testament Discussion and Princeton 
Opinion,’ John D. Davis. ‘ Belief as an Ethical Postulate,’ by Edward H. 
Griffin. ‘The Book of Daniel,’ by George C. M. Douglas. Deals with the date 
and authorship of this book. The writer thinks the evidence conclusive in favour 
of its genuineness. ‘The Printing of the Westminster Confession,’ by Benjamin 
B, Warfield. ‘ Archbishop Benson,’ by Dunlop Moore. We have seldom read 
acriticism more narrow-minded in every way. ‘An Oberlin Admirer of Ritschl,’ 
by Caspar Wistar Hodge, jun. ‘Thomas Henry Huxley,’ by George Macloskie. 
‘The New Pyschology,’ by Henry E. Dosker. 

The American Journal of Theology (Vol. VII. No. 2. April 1902. The 
University of Chicago Press). ‘The Present Religious Condition of Japan,’ by 
Rev. Clay Macauley, D.D. The writer lays stress upon the fundamental change 
which, in the last fifty years, has become evident in the religious attitude of 
Japan. The spirit of inquiry has awakened; the old religions have to a great 
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extent lost their hold. The one dominant all-powerful sentiment is an intense 
religious patriotism. As least antagonistic to this spirit, the writer thinks that 
Protestantism will be the form of Christianity which will ultimately become the 
recognized religion of Japan. ‘The Transfiguration Story,’ a study of the sources 
of our Synoptic Gospels, by Prof. Benjamin W. Bacon, D.D. ‘The Jewish 
Reformation,’ by Rabbi Gustav Gottheil, D.D. An account of the Jewish 
rationalistic movement originating with Moses Mendelssohn. ‘The Literary 
Work of Joseph Henry Thayer,’ by Prof. C. J. H. Roper, D.D. An interesting 
biographical sketch of an able scholar and indefatigable teacher. ‘New Move- 
ment within French Protestantism.’ Describes the work and system of Menegoz, 
* The Physical Relation of Man to'God among the Modern Semites.’ 

The Catholic World (April-June 1902. New York). ‘ What Wage isa 
Living Wage?’ by the Rev. John A. Ryan. ‘A Synthesis of Two Schools of 
Thought,’ by Albert Reynaud. ‘A New England Conversion.’ ‘ Reflections 
for Ordinary Christians,’ by Albert Reynaud. ‘ Concerning the Life of Christ,’ by 
the Rev. Walter Elliot, C.S.P. ‘Is the National Federation of Catholic Societies 
Desirable ?’ by the Rev. William P. Cantwell. The writer of the article considers on 
the whole that it is. ‘The Present Religious Crisis in France,’ by C. M. Barker. 
‘Church, State, and School,’ by the Rev. Thomas McMillan. Although self- 
supporting denominational schools exist, no sort of religious instruction is given 
in the public schools. It is thought that this deficiency is the cause of many of 
the existing social evils. ‘The Working-man’s Apostolate,’ by Father Cuthbert. 
‘The Mystery of Grace.’ ‘Hymns and Legends of Catholic Scotland,’ by Mary 
Catherine Crowley. ‘Is there any System of Public School that would satisfy 
Catholics?’ by Lorenzo J. Markof. ‘Pope Leo XIII. and the Bishops of 
America.’ ‘ Reunion.’ The writer speaks of the desire of Anglicans for union 
with the dissenters on one hand and the Roman Church on the other. He is 
naturally somewhat gratified by the recently expressed views of Canon Hensley 
Henson on the subject. ‘The Amazing Church,’ by W. F. P. Stockley. This 
is the Church of England, attacked on the favourite ground of the divergence of 
faith in its members. 

Revue @ Histoire Heclésiastique (III. No. 2. April 1902. Louvain). 
* L’Origine du Symbole des Apétres,’ by G. Voisin. The writer rejects the 
legendary origin derived from Rufinus, that the creed was drawn up at Jerusalem 
by the twelve apostles, regarding it as a composition of the beginning of the 
second century. ‘Les Premiers Chrétiens furent-ils persécutés par edits généraux 
ou par mesures de police?’ by C. Callewaert. ‘ Remi Drieux, Evéque de Bruges, 
et les troubles des Pays-Bas,’ 

Revue Biblique Internationale (XI. No. 2. April 1902. Paris: Librairie 
Victor Lecoffre). ‘Les Chapitres IX-XIV du livre de Zacharie,’ by M. A. 
van Hornacker. ‘ Frammenti urbinati d’ un’ antica versione del libro II de’ 
Maccabei,’ editi ed illustrati da G. Mercati. ‘Etudes sur les religions sémi- 
tiques. Les Morts,’ by R. P. Lagrange. ‘L’épilogue canonique du second 
évangile,’ by R. P. van Kasteren. ‘La controverse minéo-sabéo-biblique,’ R. 
P. Lagrange. ‘ Restitution d’une inscription grecque,’? R. P. Ronzevalle. 
* Chronique—Les fouilles du Cénacle. Un nouvel ossuaire juif—Le tombeau 4 
ossuaires du mont des Oliviers,’ by R. P. Vincent. Among the ‘ Recensions’ is 
@ criticism of Dr. Wordsworth’s ‘ Ministry of Grace.’ On the whole it is 
favourable. 
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Short Notices. 


Books RECEIVED, PAMPHLETS, REPRINTS, ETC. 


From the S.P.C.K. 


Our only Hope. By the Bishop OF QuEBEc. 6d. 

Deeds of Faith. By the late Rev. J. M. Ngatz, D.D. We are delighted 
that the excellent historical tales of Dr. Neale should be reprinted. 

The Pictured Miracles of Our Lord. 

The Pictured Parables of Our Lord. 

The Use and Abuse of Isolated Facts in Controversy. By the Rev. T. A. 
Lacey. An admirable paper. 

The Official Year-Book of the Church of England. 

Reasons for being Churchmen. By the Rev. JAMES PARKER. 

A Concise Instruction on Christian Doctrine and Practice. By the Rev. 
W. Crisp. 

The ‘ Te Deum, its Structure, &c. By the Bisnor oF SALISBURY. 

Special Forms of Service for the Diocese of Winchester. 

Weekly Church Teaching for the Infants. By Mrs. C. D. FRANcts. 

And other smaller tracts, &c. 


CORONATION LITERATURE. 

Sermons for the King’s Coronation. 2s. 6d. (Skeffington and Son.) 

The English Coronation Service. By F.C. Epgs. 6d. (Mowbray and Co.) 

Crowned to Serve. By the Rev. CHARLES BULLOCK, B.D. 1s.6a (Home 
Words Publishing Office. ) 

How and Why Our King will be Crowned. By Canon HammMonD, LL.B. 
ys. 6d. per 100. (Skeffington and Son.) 

Hymns for the Coronation of King Edward VII. 1s. (Skeffington and 
Son. ) 

A Coronation Souvenir. By the Rev. S. Barinc Goutp. 6d. (Skeffing- 
ton and Son.) 

Imperial and Royal Coronations. By the Very Rev. Archimandrite 
EusTATHIUS METALLINOS, Priest of the Greek Church. 65. 6d. (London: 
Henry Frowde.) 

From Methuen and Co. 

A Manual of Consolation. 2s. 

A Little Book of Life and Death. 1s. 6d. 


From Rivingtons. 
The Kingdom and the Empire. By the Rev. ORME ASSHETON, M.A. 25. 


The Hebrew Monarchy, Saul—David. By the Rev. A. R. WaHITHaAM, 
M.A. 2s. 6d. 


We have also received the following : 

4 Companion to the Prayer Book. By the Bishop OF VERMONT. Is. 64. 
(Mowbray and Co.) 

The Divine Ordinance of Prayer. By the Rev. W. Hay M. H. AITKEN, 
M.A. 35. 6d. (Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co.) 

Outlines of Meditations for use in Retreat. By the Rev. DARWELL STONE, 
M.A. 2s. 6d. (Longmans, Green, and Co.) 

The Harmony of the Collects, Epistles, and Gospels. By the Rev. MELVILLE 
Scorr, M.A. 35. 6¢. (Bemrose and Sons, Ltd.) 
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The South African War and the ‘ Bear’ Operator. By C. W. SMITH. 23, 
(King and Son.) 

The Athanasian Creed. Should it be recited? Andis st true? By the Rev. 
F, NuTcOMBE OXENHAM, D.D. Is. (Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, and Co.) 

The Beautiful Life of an Ideal Priest. By the DEAN OF LICHFIELD. 64, 
(Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent, and Co.) 

Russia, England, and Germany. By the Rev. Matcotm MacCo.t, D.D. 
(Chapman and Hall.) 

The Scriptural Limitations of the Friends’ Doctrine of the Sacraments. By 
WILLIAM TALLACK. 2d. (Headley Bros.) 

The Eschatological Pendulum. By WiLL1aM TALLACK. (Headley Bros.) 

Facts about Flogging. 6d. By JoszerH COLLINSON. (William Reeves.) 

Table? or Altar? 2d. (Elliot Stock.) 

From Macmillan and Co. we have received the fourth edition of the Zpistles 
of St. John, by Dx. Westcott (price 12s. 6d.), recently noticed by us with his 
other works. 

We receive every month a copy of Zhe Mission World, which professes to be 
*a monthly survey of the Missions at home and abroad of all the Churches.’ We 
have seldom met a more untrue title. The Missionaries of the Roman Church 
are more numerous, often more successful, and certainly more self-denying than 
those of any other body, but they are entirely omitted. Instead of records of 
them Zhe Mission World devotes its space to narrow attacks on the religious 
opinions of those who differ from its own views. ‘The Protestant Reformation 
Society’ and ‘ The Vatican and Protestantism’ have no place in a missionary 
periodical. 

We have only space in this number to acknowledge three very important 
books, The fourth and concluding volume of Hastings’s Dictionary of the Bible 
(T. and T. Clark). We must congratulate the editor on the successful com- 
pletion of his laborious undertaking. The third volume of the Zncyclopedia 
Biblica (A. and C. Black). Both these works will be carefully examined in our 
next number. Also the first two (Vol. 25 and 26) of the new volumes of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica (A. and C. Black, and the ‘Times,’ Printing House 
Square). In this we propose to examine carefully the religious articles. 

We have also received Lomgman’s Certificate Forms, edited by the Rev. $ 
Scragg, M.A. Baptisms, Marriages, and Burials (Longmans, Green, and Co.). 
They are the best printed forms that we have met with.” 

We have also to acknowledge the receipt of the Pélot (which has been now 
reduced to 3d.) and occasionally of numbers of the Saturday Review. It is a 
great gain that there should be two weekly papers in which church and religious 
matters should be discussed with fairness and intelligence. There is a certain 
element of superiority in the attitude of the Pilot towards the Education 
question, but the fairness of its tone and temper, and the hospitality that it gives 
to the more philosophic attempts at justifying the Nonconformist position, are 
admirable. 
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BALL, J. B., Origin and Sig- 
nificance of Hegel’s Logic 


2 

Barkeld, Mr., Thatcham, Berks, 
and its Manors, 469 

Barnes, Rev. Dr., Zhe Church- 
mans Bible—Isaiah i-xxxix, 
216 

Beeching, Rev. H. C., Jans of 
Court Sermons, 232 

Best, Rev. Dr., Zhe Immortality 
of the Soul, 242 

Bible reading, 22 sgg.; the judg- 
ment of the Fathers about the 
common reading of the Holy 
Scriptures, 22 ; St. Chrysostom’s 
inculcation of home reading of 
the Bible by his people, 23; 
recent decay of the practice in 
England, 24; Bible reading is 
profitable even to the unlearned, 
25 ; sound criticism will not im- 
pair its value, 26; three ways in 
which Bible reading may pros- 
per, 27 sg.; to read it as teach- 
ing what we must believe and 
do (corpus veritatis), 29; Scrip- 
ture is given for our instruction 
in divine things (regula fide?), 
26. ; its use in meditation : what 
‘meditation’ means, 31; the 
best method of studying Scrip- 
ture, 32 ; the Bible isa treasury 
of devotion (forma orationis), 
33; notice of Father Benson’s 
The War Songs of the Prince of 
Peace, 345g. ; the function of the 
Psalms, 34; Father Benson’s 
translation of Ps, xxiii., 2. ; his 
basis for the devotional use of the 
Psalms, 35 ; the Scripture is the 
soul’s guide-book, 37 ; peculiar 
characteristic of mystical theo- 
logy, 38; the Bible as a direc- 


CAT 


torium of prayer, 39; it is a geo- 
graphy of the heavenly country, 
40 ; it is a source of ‘light and 
understanding unto the simple,’ 
41 sg. 

Books received, Reprints, Pam- 
phlets &c., Notes of, 254, 507 


ATHOLIC Reaction in France, 
296 sgg. ; growth of the ‘ Neo- 
Christian movement,’ 296 ; signs 
of growth of love of Christ, 297 ; 
work of recent great preachers : 
‘missions’ in Paris, 298 ; ‘ Con- 
férences Contradictoires,’ 299; 
piety and real faith among the 
poor, 300 ; striking conversions 
among educated men: M. Coppée, 
M. Huysmans, 301; testimony 
to lasting effects of boys being 
brought up ‘at the feet of the 
priests,’ 302; childlike renewal 
of faith in M. Coppée’s conver- 
sion, 305; in France the contest 
is simply between the Church 
and unbelief, 306 ; the strength 
and holiness of the French 
priesthood, 306 ; sketch of their 
training and its effects on their 
future work, 308; the manner 
and the. result of conversion, 
310; a ‘retreat’ at La Trappe, 
311; confession and confessors, 
312; M. Huysmans’ pictures of 
modern mystics: Mme. Bavoil, 
26.; the swineherd Simeon at 
La Trappe, 314; their shrewd- 
ness and common sense, 315 ; 
the mark of holiness on the out- 
ward form, 317; question of 
miracles, 318; mystic substitu- 
tion : its meaning, 319; Sainte 
Lydwine de Schiedam, 320; a 
return to the love of Christ, 321 
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Chatterton, Rev. E., Zhe Story of | Coronations, English, 1 sgg.: the 


Fifty Years Mission Work at 
Chota Nagpur, 488 
Christian Study Manuals (ed. Rev. 
R. E. Welsh), 492 
Civil Wars, The Church and the 
clergy before the, 43 sgg.: evi- 
dence of deep-rooted attachment 
to the Church of England when 
Charles I. came to the throne, 
43; old church usages, vest- 
ments, and ornaments still re- 
tained, 44; the altar and its 
adornment, 45 ; genuine zeal for 
church building and restoration : 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, 46; Lord 
Scudamore’s___ rebuilding of 
church of Abbey Dore, 2d. ; its 
profaned altar (a large monolith) 
restored, 47 ; comparatively fre- 
uent celebration of the Eucha- 
rist (‘the Second Service’), 2d. ; 
number of communicants, 48 ; 
daily services in some country 
arishes, 75.; catechizing revived 
y Laud, 2d. ; position of private 
chaplains, 49 ; George Herbert 
on the Rogationtide procession 
and on the parson’s Sunday, 50 ; 
the controversy on Sunday obser- 
vance, 50 sg. ; description of the 
various kinds of ‘ales’ (festivi- 
ties), 51 ; Laud’s position against 
Sabbatarianism, 52; practice of 
private confession, 53 ; irregular 
preaching, 7d.; a period strong 
in controversial divinity, 54; 
sketch of Dr. Donne, 54 sg. ; his 
great gifts as a preacher, 55; 
George Herbert : ‘a priest to the 
Temple,’ 56 ; his daily life, 2d. ; 
Nicholas Ferrar: Bishop Wil- 
liams’s account of the household 
of Little Gidding, 57 sg.; Sir 
Henry Wotton’s work as Provost 
of Eton, 59; John Hales, 60; 
Herrick, the parson and poet, 
zb.; religious poetry charac- 
teristic of the age, 61; a mass of 
devotional literature, 7d.; the 
household and life of Lord Falk- 
land at Great Tew, 62 ; the life 
of Lady Falkland (Lettice Mori- 
son), 62 ; contrast of the Puritan 
and the Laudian, 63 sg. 


| 
| 
| 





service after extinction of Latin 
rite, 2; the new translation, 24, ; 
the procession from the Tower, 
2 sg.; James I.’s coronation: 
changes in the anointing, 3; 
Charles I.: changes in the 
prayers, 7d.; exorcism of the 
ring, 4; the shirt of whz¢e silk, 
2b. ; charges against Laud in con- 
nexion with the service: tam- 
pering with Coronation Oath, 5; 
James II.: procession from the 
Tower abandoned, 6; changes 
necessitated by the king’s being 
a Roman Catholic, 7.; San. 
croft’s arrangement of the ser- 
vice : his errors, 7 sg. ; changed 
position of the consecratory 
prayers and the Litany, 8; 
changes in Eucharistic cere- 
monies and wording of the 
prayers, 9; delivery of the orb 
and of the imperial mantle, 10; 
the sceptre, 11 ; acclaiming the 
king, 26.; after effects of San- 
croft’s bad example, 12 ; William 
and Mary: the service com- 
pletely transformed by Compton, 
26.; reconstruction of Corona- 
tion Oath, 2d.; Compton’s recen- 
sion the basis of all coronation 
services till Queen Victoria’s, 13 ; 
the service, 13 sgg.; consecra- 
tion of the oil and the unction, 
14; investment with royal and 
episcopal robes, 2d. ; delivery of 
crown, ring, sceptre, rod, and 
Bible, 15; the blessing, Ze 
Deum, inthronization, 16; coro- 
nation of a queen-consort, 2d.; 
William IV : economical curtail- 
ments, no ‘election,’ 2.; petty 
changes, 17; no banquet in 
Westminster Hall, 2d.; Queen 
Victoria’s coronation, 18; the 
service as it now stands, 72.; 
coronation of queen-consorts, 19; 
arrangements for coronation of 
Edward VII., 21 


Counsels for Church People from 


Writings of [Bishop] Creighton 
(selected by J. H. Burn), 481 


Creighton, Bishop, 7e Church and 


the Nation, 230 
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D’AR 


ee Rev. Dr., Ruling Ideas 


of our Lord, 492 


Davies, (late) Principal (Trevecca), 


The Atonement and Intercession 
of Christ, 496 


Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill, The, | 


86 sgg.: reasons against its be- 
coming law: (1) forbidden by 
Church of England, 86; the law 
of the State before and after 
1835, 87; (2) prohibited by Can. 
= 19 and by repeated canons 
Councils, 87; by Churches of 
the East, 89 ; law of the Western 
Church : dispensations, 24. ; the 
resent Roman law, 90 ; (3) the 
Le of the Catholic Church is 
based on Holy Scripture, 91 ; 
exegesis of Lev. xviii. 16, 26. ; the 
prohibition is really based on the 
teaching of Holy Scripture gene- 
rally, 94; (4) the proposed 
change would be gravely hurtful 
to the moral and religious life of 
the people, 95 ; it is not a social 
reform in the interests of the 
poor, but the very opposite, 96; 
testimony of the Bishops of 
Hereford and London, 97 ; posi- 
tion of those colonies where such 
unions have been legalized, 98 


Douglas, Rev. Dr., Samuel and his 


Age, 218 


CCLESIASTICUS, 164 sgq.: 
the newly discovered frag- 
ments, 164; discussion of the 
authorship of the Book : internal 
evidence, 165; Margoliouth’s 
theory that our Hebrew text is 
not the original, 166 ; a supposed 
Persian version, 167; Bickell 
and Lévi’s theory as to the Book 
being a re-translation, 169; the 
theory dismissed, 171; the text 
is substantially the original work 
of Ben Sira, 172; difficulties of 
this view considered, zd. ; con- 
dition of the latter part of the 
Book, 174; conclusions affecting 
critical questions: Ben Sira’s 
Hebrew, 176 


Education Bill, The new, 204 sgg. : 


a comprehensive measure: the 
omission of London is to be re- 


EMP 


gretted, 204; creation of the 
‘Local Education Authority’: 
its area, constitution, and func- 
tions, 205 ; rate for higher edu- 
cation, 206 ; Elementary Educa- 
tion and-Voluntary Schools, 207 ; 
school managers and _ their 
duties, 208 ; question of religious 
teaching omitted, 209 ; estimate 
of how this defect will be met, 
210; the optional parts of the 
Bill, 211; suggested policy of 
the Church towards the measure, 
212; what will be required after 
it becomes an Act, 213 


Elizabeth, The early years of the 


reign of (review of works by Dr. 
Dixon and Dr. Gee), 339 sgg.: 
Elizabeth’s treatment of the 
Mass, 340; the adoption of the 
English Litany, 341 ; Elizabethan 
revision of the Prayer Book: 
Dixon’s opinion of Edmund 
Guest’s letter, 342; Gee's dif- 
ferent opinion stated and cri- 
ticized, 343; Guest’s references 
to ‘the First Book,’ 344; the 
question ‘of receiving standing 
or kneeling,’ 345; reasons for 
ascribing Guest’s letter to the 
1559 revision, 346; parliamentary 
history of Elizabethan liturgical 
reform, 347; the Elizabethan 
Book a compromise between two 
hostile views, 348; the Orna- 
ments rubric, 76.; authority of 
the Royal Injunctions, 349, 3513 
Elizabeth’s coronation, 349; her 
first Parliament, 2d. ; position of 
the Marian Bishops: see of 
Sodor and Man, 350; Royal 
Visitation and the Ecclesiastical 
Commission, 24.; consecration 
of Parker, 351 ; Convocation of 
1563, 352; history of the Ad- 
vertisements, 354; appreciation 
of Dr. Dixon’s whole work, 355 


Empire at Peace, The, 443 sgg.: 


good that has come out of evil, 
444; criticism of our policy of 
‘drift’ before the war, 446; the 
Government and its High Com- 
missioners, 447 ; the Boer attacks 
on Bechuana tribes : the Warren 


expedition, 2. ; British neglect 
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of Uitlanders’ rights, 448 ; Boer 
preparations abetted in Europe: 
the first lesson of the war, 449; 
Continental peoples’ hatred of 
England, 450; possible dangers 
for us arising thence, 451; pro- 
per aim of English diplomacy, 
452; need of our self-reliance, 
454; we had time to repair our 
errors in the late war, which we 
should not have in war with a 
Great Power, 7.; our naval 
strength must be raised and kept 
to its proper standard, 456; 
possible results of the Imperial 
Conference, 457; diffusion of 
knowledge needed: the Victoria 
League and the British Empire 
League, 458 ; lessons of the war 
to the nation and the Empire, 
461 ; the King’s illness, 462. 

Episcopacy and Reunion, 178 
sgg.: growth of the desire for 
a united British Church, 179; 
Mr. Hensley Henson’s crusade 
(Godly Union and Concord): 
unsatisfactory position, 180; 
his methods criticized, 182; 
his confusion of means with 
ends, 183; no adequate grasp 
of the bearings of his task, 
184; Mr. Spencer Jones’s desire 
for the reunion that includes the 
Church of Rome, 185; Mr. 
Henson’s travesty of the Con- 
firmation rubric, 186; criticism 
of his opinion that Nonconfor- 
mist ministers are to be frankly 
acknowledged, 189; his views 
about the Restoration Settle- 
ment, 190; the Subscription 
Act of 1571: discussion of its 
meaning, 191; Mr. Henson’s 
appeal to Caroline divines, 193 ; 
Cosin and the French Protes- 
tants, 195; Dr. Rashdall’s de- 
sire of full recognition of non- 
Episcopal National Churches, 
196; present moment most 
inopportune for experiments 
with Church order, 198; recent 
methods of study are tending to 
justify Catholic traditions both 
for the Scripture and for the 
Church, 199 ; the foundation of 


France, Religion an 


Girdlestone, Rev. 


Glanville, J. 


Index. 


GRE 
the Church and growth of her 


Ministry, 201 ; development of 
‘monarchical’ episcopacy, 203 


fF’ TZGERALD, Edward, More 


Letters of (ed. W. Aldis 
Wright), 471 


Form and Order of Service... 


in the Coronation .. . at 
Westminster, 473; [The Same} 
throughout the Empire, 475 
Politics in, 
423 sgg.: situation of Catholi- 
cism in France, 424; French 
care little for professional poli- 
ticians, 2d.; the French Opposi- 
tion, 425 ; clerical political par- 
tisans, 426 ; feeling among the 
secular clergy, 428; position of 
the Christian Democrats, 74,; 
their objects, 429 ; they are Re- 
publicans, 430 ; cause of Govern- 
ment hostility to the Church, 
431; the ghost of Church 
tyranny not quite laid in France, 
432 ; influence of Freemasonry : 
M. Prache’s Pétition contre la 
Franc-Magonnerie, 4333 reli- 
gious policy of French Free. 
masons, 434; they are really a 
State in the State, 435 ; power 
of the episcopate before 1875, 
436; how it has become éfuré, 
437; Freemasons’ efforts now 
directed against religious orders, 
438; character of these, 439; 
working of Associations Law, 
440; position of Jesuits, #3. ; 
coming ‘rigorous enforcement’ 
of the Law, 441; policy of the 
Radicals, 442 


(Ba08, Rev. Dr., Protestant 


Principles, 493 

Canon, Zhe 
Grammar of Prophecy, 214 

-» Lhe Acrostic Poems 
of the Old Testament, 220 


Green, John Richard, 282 sgq.: 


the historical school of which he 
was a member, 283; his youth, 
masters, and studies, 284; early 
religious views: obligations to 
Stanley, 285; life and work as 
curate in London, 286 ; resigna- 
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tion of Church office, ‘7.; his 
many friends, 287; librarian of 
Lambeth, 24.; continual battle 
against ill-health, 288 ; his first 
historical work—about Oxford, 
ib.; articles in Saturday Review, 
289; the Short History of the 
English People, 290; attacked 
for its inaccuracies, 291; his 
long History : treatment of Eng- 
lish Church, 292 ; his enthusiasm 
about history, 2d.; his two works 
on The Making and The Con- 
guest of England, 294 ; his latest 
testimony to the unique position 
of the English Church in English 
history, 295 


ART, Rev. H. G., Sermons 
preached in Sedbergh School 
Chapel, 234 


Hereford, Bishop of, Church Work 


and Church Reform (Charge), 


47 
Hindus, Missions to: I. The Pro- 


blems, 402 sgg. ; need of strictly 
scientific study of this subject, 
403 ; statement of the problem, 
404; one principle the basis of 
all the conditions of Hindu life, 
405 ; meaning and results of the 
system of Caste, 406; its rules 
and their breach, 407 ; its duties 
and privileges, 408; the Hindu 
sstaile originally pantheistic, is 
now polytheistic, 409; this is 
but the logical development of 
Hindu Monism, 411; how this 
affects their conception of ex- 
istence, 412; contrasted with 
Christian philosophy, 413; Caste 
based on Collectivism: details 
of results, 415; breaches of cere- 
monial Caste regulations, 416; 
contrast with Jewish ceremonial 
obligations, 417; the immoral 
legends of Hindu gods, 7d. ; Hindu 
conception of God, 418; hopeless 
moral tangle to be cleared away 
by missionaries, 419; Caste is 
their deadliest opponent, 421 


Holden, Rev. H. W., Zestifyings 
p “ ws. Call. 


and Pleadings; Grace an 
ing; Guidance for Men, 223 
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Holy Eucharist, The: an historical 


inquiry (Part IV.), 257 sgg.: 
Luther’s doctrine : Sivas. 
jects, but obliges not others to 
reject, Transubstantiation, 258 ; 
the bread and the wine ave the 
Body and Blood of Christ, be- 
cause He Himself has said so, 
260; the Mass is ‘a gift from’ 
God, and is not a ‘ sacrifice,’ 261 ; 
his definition of ‘the Sacrament 
of the altar,’ 261 sg. ; denies the 
charge of a material view of 
‘impanation,’ 262; doctrine of 
early Lutherans: ‘ Confession 
of Augsburg’ (Melancthon’s), 
263 ; treatment of the sacrificial 
aspect, 264; modifications in 
later revisions, 265; Zwingli’s 
doctrine: Christ’s words were 
figurative, 267 ; Bucer’s doctrine, 
268 ; Calvin’s, 269 ; the sacrifice 
of the Mass a ‘pestilent error,’ 
270; the doctrine of Trent; the 
Sacraments and Sacramental 
grace, 272 ; condemnation of Re- 
formers’ opinions, 273 ; its state- 
ment of doctrine (Transubstan- 
tiation) and canons on the 
Eucharist, 274; Communion in 
one or both kinds, 276 ; further 
condemnation of Reformers’ 
errors, 276; statement of doc- 
trine and canons on the ‘sacri- 
fice’ of the Mass, 278; the 
grounds ofthe Council’s decisions, 
279 ; teaching of the Catechism 
of the Council of Trent, 281 


[ Rs# Peasant life, Novels of, 


65 sgg.: Miss Edgeworth the 
first to represent the Irish as 
they really are in Ireland, 65; 
Scott says she inspired him to 
write the Waverley Novels, 66 ; 
effects on the Irish of their long 
struggle against misrule and reli- 
gious oppression, 24.; Miss 
Keary’s Castle Daly, the story of 
an Irish family in the forties, 66 ; 
interesting characters therein, 
67; two ways of treating the 
peasantry, 68 ; the spiritual side 
of the people’s character, 69; 
Miss Lawless’s novels : Hurrish, 


LL 
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70; predominance of sentiment 


in Irish patriotism, 24.; sketch | 
a | 


of the story, 71; Grania: 
picture of life among very poor 
peasants, 73; sketch of the 
heroine, 74; the tragedy of her 
life, 76; Miss Barlow’s idyllic 
pictures of peasant life: J/rs. 
Martin’s Company, 77; Irish 
Jdylis ; sketches of life in a vil- 
lage, 79; Miss Somerville and 
Miss M. Ross’s Some Exfpe- 
riences of anIrish R.M.: sketches 
of life in society, in the hunting 
field, at the national sports and 
at the petty sessions, 81; Father 
Sheehan’s My New Curate: 
story of a scholarly priest in a 
remote Irish village, 82; the 
author’s ideal priest, 84 ; peculiar 
Irish marriage customs, 85 


ACKSON, Dr., Zexts to Iilus- 
trate. . . History of Greek 

Philosophy, 245 

Jackson, Mr. H. L., On the Path 

of Progress, 483 

Jowett, Rev. J. H., Apostolic Op- 

timism, 223 


EATING, Rev. Dr. The 
Agapé and the Eucharist in 
the Early Church, 498 


YTTELTON, Hon. Mrs, 
Women and their Work, 468 


AETERLINCK, Maurice, 
381 sgg.: his cruder early 
work, 382; development, 720. ; 
admiration for the best English 
literature, 383 ; poet, philosopher, 
26. ; his mystical work: Le 7résor 
des Humbles, 384; cultivation 
of spiritual beauty, 386 ; La Vie 
Profonde ; the supra-sensual life, 
387; La Sagesse et la Destinée: 
‘man is master of his fate,’ 338; his 
ideal of ‘wisdom,’ 390 ; his teach- 
ing not Christian, but on the right 
side, 391 ; popularity of Zhe Life 
of the Bee, 393; the problem at 
the root of his writings, 394; 
estimate of his plays, 395 ; not 
‘ Shakespearian, 396; his own 
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Intex. 


NON 


ideas of dramatic poetry, 397; 
his tragedy, 398 ; Aglavaine et 
Sélysette, 399; Monna Vanna, 
400 #.; general appreciation of 
Maeterlinck, 400 sg. 

ason, Rev. Dr., Purgatory, &c., 


493 

eyrick, Rev. Canon, Old Angii- 
canism and Modern Ritualism, 49 
ezes, Prof. S. E., Ethics, Descrip- 
tive and Explanatory, 240 


Mills, Rev. B. R. V., The Marks 


of the Church, 225 


Modern Novel, Some aspects of 


the, 357; new realms invaded 
by novelists, 357; fiction ubi- 
quitous and omnivorous, 358; 
small supply of sterling litera- 
ture, 359; middle class people 
mainly absorb the vast mass of 
fiction, 360 ; new spirit and tone 
of the piece needed for this new 
audience: degradation of litera- 
ture, 361 ; the baneful ‘ problem 
novel,’ 362 ; demands of the new 
half-educated public, 363; the 
sources of their literary educa- 
tion, 364; mischief wrought by 
many female novelists, 365; 
causes of changed character of 
their work, 367 ; a widely-pene- 
trating mischief, 368; protest 
against novels which introduce 
sacred subjects and scenes, 369; 
importation of impure foreign lite- 
rature, 370; gratuitous profanity, 
z6.; perverted use of the ‘reli- 
gious novel,’ 371 ; controversial 
novels, 372 ; a pleasant contrast : 
John Inglesant, 373; the ideal 
writer of romance, 74.; some 
causes of failure: Miss John- 
ston’s Audrey, 375 ; examples of 
good and irreproachable novels, 
376; works of William Black, 
377 ; the‘ Kailyard School,’ 378; 
evils resulting from injurious fic- 
tion, 380 

orrison, Rev. G. H., Flood-tide, 
226 


NEATLY, Mr. W. B., History ¢ 


the Plymouth Brethren, 485 
modern, Some 
Tendencies of, 99 sgg.: signs of 
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influence of new ideas, 99 ; adop- 
tion of title of the Catholic 
Church: ‘chapel’ repudiated, 
100; effects of a better educa- 
tion, especially in history, ror; 
influence of Newman and Glad- 
stone, 26.; of Carlyle and Ruskin, 
102; of Gothic revival: new 
esthetic ideals in places of wor- 
ship, services, and music, 103; 
attempts at ‘set prayers,’ 104; 
changed views of ‘conversion,’ 
105; of the conception of heaven 
and hell: Dr. Clifford and the 
‘down-grade’ party, 106; of re- 
vivalism, 107 ; growth of a ‘High 
Church’ school of Noncon- 
formists, 2.; changed views on 
the Eucharist, 108; social eco- 
nomics: clubs and societies, 2d. ; 
areligion of the middle classes, 
the poor for the most part ex- 
cluded, 2d.; influence among 
operatives virtually nil, 109; the 
opulence of Dissent: ministers’ 
stipends, zd.; some recent admir- 
able efforts of Dissenters, 111 ; 
object of the ‘Free Church 
Federation,’ 24.; a latitudinarian 
atmosphere, 112; a chaos of 
doctrines, 113; success the sole 
virtue, failure the sole crime, 20. ; 
complete revolt against Puri- 
tanism, 114; the novel desire to 
come to terms with the Esta- 
blished Church, 115; our dis- 
trust of proposed methods of 
healing divisions, 116; the real 
policy should be to foster a social 
and political enfente, 117; good 
results of co-operation achieved 
and to be expected, 117 sg. 


Norwich, Bishop of, Second Charge, 


479 


LD Testament Teaching, the, 
122 sgg.: the Church’s early 
difficulties in connexion with the 
Old Testament, 120; later diffi- 
culties; the moral and spiritual 
teaching, 122; disputed author- 
ship of various books, #4.; 
stumbling-blocks of to-day: in- 
tellectual :; the true function of 
the Bible, #d.; how best to train 


REG 


the young and ignorant in its use, 
124; the method inculcated in 
Mr. Bickersteth’s Letters to a 
Godson, 126; criticism of his 
details, 127 ; the morality of the 
Scriptures, 128; the Bible re- 
cords gradual growth from ele- 
mentary to a higher morality, 
129; the same principle applies 
to the question of truthfulness, 
130; notice of Dr. Peters’s Zhe 
Old Testament and the New 
Scholarship: the true value of 
the discoveries of excavators and 
decipherers, 131; Mr. Ottley’s 
History of the Hebrews, 132; 
details of the work, 133; the 
author’s views about Daniel, 134; 
of the Book of Esther, 135 ; of 
the earlier period, 136; Biblical 
cosmogony, 137 ; ‘ double narra- 
tives,’ 26.; story of Babel, 138; 
names connected with Abraham, 
26.; the component parts of the 
Pentateuch, 139; general esti- 
mate of the work, 140 ; criticism 
of Dr. Wade’s Old Testament 
History, 141; his description of 
the development of religious 
ideas and practice, 142 

Orr, Rev. Dr., The Early Church, 
492 


P4 LESTINE and Egypi (Mac- 
millan’s Guides), 471 

Palmer, Rev. J. R., Thoughts on 
our Lord’s Temptation, 223 

Periodicals, 251, 502 

Phillips, Rev. S., Zhe Conflict, 224 

Powell, Dr. A. H., Sources of 

Eighteenth-Century Deism, 246 


EGNUM DEi (Dr. Robert- 
son’s Bampton Lectures, 
1901), 322 sgg.: object and 
limits of the work, 322 ; his his- 
tory of the phrase ‘ Kingdom of 
God’: teaching of Old Tes- 
tament, 324; development of 
Jewish eschatology, 325; St. 
Paul’s distinction between King- 
dom of God and Kingdom of 
Christ: meaning of ‘ Kingdom,’ 
326; our Lord’s teaching, 2d. ; 
‘life’ is synonymous with ‘ King- 
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dom of God,’ 327 ; St. Augustine’s 
identification of the ‘Regnum 
Dei’ with the Church, 329 ; his 
dissociation of Church and State, 
330; his doctrine led to the 
Hildebrandine conception of the 
Church, 331; opposition to this 
conception: Barbarossa, 720. ; 
doctrine of Thomas Aquinas, 
332; reaction: Dantes De 
Monarchia, t.; his political 
theory, 333; Marsilius of Padua, 
2b.; Wycliffe, 334; fesults of 
Counter-Reformation : Council 
of Trent, 334; recent Roman 
doctrines, 24.; the Reformers’ 
idea of an invisible Church, 335 ; 
results of Dr. Robertson’s in- 
quiry, 336; where he fails us, 337 
Rendall, Dr., Marcus Aurelius 
Antoninus : to Himself, 465 


GAu SBURY, Bishop of, Further 
Considerations on Public 
Worship, 476 

Scott, Mr. G. G., History of Eng- 
lish Church Architecture, &c., 
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Sermons preached before the Uni- 
versity of Oxford (ed. LI. J. M. 
Bebb), 221 

Sharpe, Rev. Dr., The Student's 
Handbook to the Psalms, 217 

Shields, Prof, Zhe Reformer of 
Geneva, 470 

Sinker, Rev. 
Studies, 482 

Skeel, Miss, Zvavel in the First 
Century after Christ, 463 

Skrine, Rev. J. H., Saints and 
Worthies, 224 

Song of Songs, The (Selections 
from St. Bernard; ed. Mr. B 
Blaxland), 490 

Songs of Degrees, The, or Gradual 
Psalms (Anon.), 218 

Spencer, F. E., Did Moses write 
the Pentateuch after all ? 218 


Dr., L£ssays and 
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you 
Spooner, Rev. W. A, Bishop” 
Butler, 238 s 
Stevenson, Robert Louis, The Life” 
of (review of Mr. Graham Bal. * 
four’s work), 143; the author’s 
excellent performance of a diffi. © 
cult task, 144; the charge that 
Stevenson has been overpraised, 
145; accidental causes that 
helped his fame, 146; his power © 
over his readers’ sympathies, | 
147; rhetorical study evident in © 
his first essays, 148 ; the versatile | 
life of his genius, 149; gift of © 
memory and fondness for the © 
past, 150; his tastes as moralist, © 
152; his sermon on Pulvis ef” 
Umbra, 154; a free thinker, in” 
the right sense of the word, 1555) 
theories of the art of writing, ~ 
156; his own account of his” 
methods, 157 ; his ideal of style, 7 
and taste for parody, 159; ex.” 
amples of beauty of phrase, 1604 — 
pathos in his stories, 161; c a 
ter of his poetry, 162 4 
Stubbs, Bishop, Ordination Ade 
dresses, 227 ay 


"TERESA, Saint, Zhe Way of 
Perfection &c. (trans. Rev, 


Dalton), 489 ‘§ 
Tithes, The Universal Obligation, 
of (Anon.), 494 


VERMONT, Bishop of, Mf nd 
riage with Relatives (Charge), 
481 4 


ILMOT-BUXTON, Rev. 
J., Jn Many Keys, 223 
Woodhouse, Rev. Canon, Zhoug 
by the Way, 233 
Wynne, Ven. Archdeacon, S#77 2 
Progress, 495 


YOUNG, Rev. D. T. Neglected 
People of the Bible, 496 | 
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